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PREFACE. 

* 

The intention of these volumes is to give a 
general idea of the nature of Chivalry, and 
pf the events which attended the chivalrous 
armies of Europe in their mvasion of Pales- 
tine. The writer has endeavoured to offer 
such observations in the progress of his nar- 
rative, as may excite the reader to use his 
reflection on a subject in regard to which 
popular opinion is more likely to 'b^^y^^s- 
taken than otherwise. The highly cofo«xred 
pictures which have been given of Knight- 
hoody and of the times in which it flourish- 
ed, if they do no worie injury to truth, 
lead to false opinions respecting the pro- 
gress of general improvements ; and by do- 
ing this, induce the inquirer to regard the 
advantages at present possessed by socie- 
ty as of less vajlue than they really are; or 
to be indifferent in the struggle which is 
going on, to provide mankind with more 
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certain guides in the pursuit of knowledge 
and happiaesSj than were enjoyed when war 
was the only road to distinction^ and cou- 
rage the first of all virtues. 

It has not, howeyer, been the author's in- 
tention to r^resent the institutions alluded 
tOf as wanting in that external splendour 
iisaaily ascribed to them ; or as not eiter- 
dmgf to a certain extent, considerable in- 
floedce on the opinions of former genera- 
tions ; his only object having been to guard 
against the mistakes and puerilities of mei« 
eologitts. 

In r^^id to die History of the CrusiMlefty 
tiie aarratiye is necessarily a rapid one ; but 
it is hoped that nothing is omitted, which 
cam asisiat the reader in forming a corre<^t 
view of the Holy Wars, Gt of the events sold 
characters which the history concerns. 

Authorities are given where any extraor- 
dinary event is related, or expressions are 
employed from the old writers on tht sub- 
ject ; but references have not been thought 
necessary where the events recorded are 
such as form the staple matter of all hist«>- 
ries of the period described. 

London, December 1829. 
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CHAPTER I. 



lNTA0i>UCTlON.— ORXGIV AWD EARLT BISSORV OF CHITALRT^ 



Chivalry owes its origin to a state of society 
which has only existed once, and which it is more 
than probable wiirneyer again exist in any part of 
the civilized world. The destruction of the vast 
Roman monarchy at no long period after the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, seems to have been 
ordered by Providence, that a total change might 
take place in the civil government of nations, si- 
multaneously with the revolution in their belief 
and morals. By the fearful convulsions which at- 
tended the decay of that Empire, its feeble and ex^ 
hausted provinces were speedily broken off from 
the once splendid mass of sovereignty and triumpb- 

VOL, I. A 
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ant grandeur which they contributed to enlarge. 
As if a call to victory bad been suddenly heard in 
the recesses of their vast forests, the Northern 
barbarians poured forth, in unlooked for strength 
and numbers, upon the rich and defenceless plains 
of Gaul, Spiun and Italy. Had the Roman go- 
vernment been possessed at the time of more vi- 
gour, and a bolder and better disciplined army, 
it la probable that, fierce and numeroufit aa were 
the invaders, she would have successively repelled 
them, or, leaving the least tenable parts of her 
domain as their prize, would have concentrated 
her strength within narrower bounds, and by her 
wealth and compactness defied any further assaults. 
But the enervating effects of misgovemment and 
luxury had been too long operating; and there was 
now no Roman or national spirit which might 
be called up to resist their inflaence. By the 
«nd, therefore, of the fifth century, Rome scarcely 
possessed even the shadow of her former great- 
ness. Like other conquerors, with the warlike 
renown of her name, she had lost all ^at render- 
ed her respectable. The first horde of barbarians 
that successfully defied her legions, pulled up, in 
fact, the foundations of the Capitol ; and the Eastern 
empire, splendid as were the materials out of which 
it was formed, never possessed the strength which 
insures to kingdoms a long and healthy existence. 
The contests which the barbarians waged with 
the imperial forces, were marked by many and 
striking traits of romance. Their fierce spirits were 
urged forward by the twofold desire of conquest 
and adventure. They knew no other state but 
that of freedom; and they believed that valour 
and freedom were invincible. In the bleak and 
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iffipfeniBtnble wilds from wliich tbey isstted, tiwt 
grftTe and Mlemn mpentitionB whicn distmgumfa* 
ed the faeathettism of the Korth, had taught thent 
to imbue every project with the awfulness of relr-* 
gion : and their long and perih>U8 routes through 
unknown districts ; the dangers they had to eik* 
counter in invasions where the enemy's fcNrces were 
iirequently nncalcukted; and the strong delight 
which they felt at Uieir first entrance upon the 
bright and flowery Tallies of the South ; were alt 
eiJculated to strengthen both their superstttiowi 
and warlike diaracten 

Without much apparent change, eitlier in thei# 
disposittons or habits^ the converslion of many of 
the Gothic tribes to Christianity took place shori^ 
1y after their conquests. Thet« was thus engraft 
od topon their original nature a bew system of be^ 
Hef, which in its own native purity would hat« 
been singularly in oppositicm to all their formed 
principles of conduct. ' But the doctrines and pra* 
cepts of Christianity had been gradually be<somlng 
more and more obscure, «mid th^ tonvulstbns of 
tiiddety, the fierce contentions of new eiscls, and 
the mistaken zeal of devotees and ascetics* Wll 
must not, therefore, expect to see the edfects of 
their cont«rBk>n such as we may suppose they 
would have been in the primitive times of %h$ 
Gospel. B«it though tmperfe<;t> they Were, nol^ 
witfastandii^, considerable ; though they could not 
subdue^ they gate a different tont^ to their warlike 
dispositions, and greatly modified the first ideai 
with which they commenced the foundation of tiew 
states. 

In speaking of the riso of Chivalry, which de«> 
rives its existence from the union of wariike viN 
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toes Wkh religioas devotiimy it is wwtby of 
atant obsenration, that Christiasiity was «iiibraced 
by the founders of the most chivalrous king- 
doms, when they came hot from the battle-field 
n — when they were rejoicing in the pride of tlieir 
prowess*— trampling on subject foes, and only wait- 
ing for breathing-time to rush forward again in 
their triumphant career^ It was not the conyersioa 
of a people, by the slow work of reason and mis- 
sionaries, but of an army following the example of 
its venerated leader, and instigated by motives 
which were more likely to work on the sudden, 
than after mature deliberation. ThuS; the Bur- 

S Indians and others are said to have embraced 
hristianity ; and thus Clovis, the renowaed head 
of the French monarchy, became a convert to the 
faith, tfyer having triumphed in the doubtful battle 
of Tolbiao* The labours of XJlpbilaa among the 
Croths had early givai them the means of conver- 
sion; many of them had received it from bia 
bands; and they pursued their conquests, carrying 
with Uiem the Gospel, but not trusting less to the 
diields with which they had been armed by their 
fethers. 

We have here the groundwork of that liplendid 
institution which^ threw its lustre over so many 
ages of glpom and anarchy, but which never lost 
the characteristics which belonged to its origin. 
So natural, however, does it seem for men exposed 
to the excitement of great and frequent danger, 
to be more open than others to religious impres- 
sions, that we find this element of chivakons feeU 
ing in the character of many of the most cele- 
Jbrated heroes of antiquity. The minute observ- 
ances of rites and ceremonies, and the terrible 
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«amiiiaiids to wbicfa, according to Homer, tte 
Chretekii captains tsntnuitted^ afford ' a strong iti^ 
fltance <tf this description. The boldest wattiors 
Appear aa the most derout worshippers of th^ 
gods, and the hero of the ^n^d receives bis dis^ 
ttnguiabing characteristic and praise from his gt«at 
piety. 

There can be no doubt, also, that the origind 
ef duvalric forms and institutions may be disco- 
nered in the military customs of nations long be^ 
fore their establishment in modem times. Th^ 
Romian Equites formed, in the earliest ages of the 
repoblic, tbe gresit oDiament of its army; they 
wme distmgnidhed by a gold ring, which was pre>^ 
aeated them by the state, and were provided wi^ 
bones al; the pubiie charge. In tbe rude cereitio* 
■lea with whicb the German youth were admitted 
iftto the assembly of 'wardors, we observe a still 
aearar approach to the observances of knightly 
imtiation. They were publicly endowed with tbe 
i^ear and shield, and from that time forth attached 
tbemselves, witb devoted constancy, to some parti*^ 
ailar chieftain. <' Tbe noblest youths,'' says Ta- 
oitiis, ** were not ashamed to be numbered amon^ 
the fiutfafui companions of a celebrated leader, to 
whom ^ey devoted their arms and service. A 
noble emulation prevailed among tbe companions, 
to obtain the highest place in his esteem — among 
the leaders, to acquire the greatest number of bold 
<3ompanions. To be constantly surrounded by a 
band of select youths, was the ambition and glory 
of the diiefs, — .their ornament in peace, their pro- 
tection in war. The glory of such distinguished 
heroes difiused itself beyond the narrow limits of 

A 2 
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llieir own tribe. Ptwients and embassieB were 
employed to obtain their friendship ; and the fame 
of their arms often ensured victory to the party 
which they espensed. In the hour of danger, it 
was shamefnl for the chief to^he surpassed in va- 
lour by his companions — shamefol for the compa- 
nions not to equal the valour of their chief. To 
survive him, if he fell, was irretrieyable disgrace* 
To protect his person, and to increase his glory 
by their own triumphs, were the most holy of their 
duties. " 

. Thus, a principal part of the forms which intro- 
duced the modem warrior to his noblest degree, 
and that faithful attachment which subsisted be- 
tween the military baron and his followers, the 
knight and his squire, seem to have -existed long 
before Christianity was made to assist in forming 
them into a system, and to add the solemnity of de- 
votion to the haughty gallantry of war. Nor ought 
it to be passed over unobserved, that the people 
among whom we trace these early dawnings of chi- 
valry, were remarkable for the honour in which 
they held the female character. The women of 
Germany were as distinguished for their chastity 
as the men for their heroism ; and they were re- 
garded with a respect which partook of religious 
veneration. This union of so many, of the ele- 
ments which gave birth to knighthood in a subse- 
quent age, ^ords sufficient reason for ascribing its 
doubtful and obscure origin to our Northern ances- 
tors, who alone seem to have possessed, at the 
same time, that feeling of religious awe, that free 
and heroic courage, and severe purity of manners, 
which, at its commencement) distinguished the 
votaries of chivalry. 
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The warlike dispoaitioiifl of the barbarittos re- 
mained, almost necessarilyy mialtered, long after 
their settlement in the countries they had conquer- 
ed. When no danger existed from the remaining 
spirit of their Tanquished subjects, they were left 
free to exert their proud and turbulent feelings a« 
gainst each other ; and when no proper ground of 
quarrel could be found, they were not long in dis- 
coTering an imaginary one; for, when men are 
possessed of wealth and power, but have neither 
the employments which an established government 
creates, nor the resources afforded by literature^ 
they must either retain their warlike disposition 
with its attendant evils, or gradually sink into 
slothful barbarism* 

How little effect their new religion had in soft? 
ening the habits of the Northmen when they first 
embraced it, may be understood from what is re- 
lated of the famous Earl Siward, who> when he 
felt death approaching, thus lamented ^e sad fate 
which awarded him such an ignominious end— 
** Alas, " he cried, << that I have escaped death in 
so mac^y battles, to yield up my life in this tamoy 
disgraceful manner, like a cowl I beseech you, 
my dear friends, dress me in my impenetrable coat 
of mail ; gird my trusty sword about my body ; 
place my helmet on my head, my shield in my left 
hand, and my gilded battle-axe in my right, that 
I may die in the dress of a warrior,>ince I cannot 
have the happiness to die in battle I " The same 
feelings were common, in life and death, to all the 
celebrated warriors of those ages ; and it was not 
till after they had been some time subjected to the 
influence of ecclesiastical authority and monkish 
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supentitioo, that tbey losft tbe latft remiiiiits of 
Scandinavian ferocity. 

The noble attempte which were made by some 
of the Roman missionaries to diffbse the pnrest 
knowledge they themselves possessed, had only a 
rery temporary effect ; and for more than a century 
preceding the reigns of Alfred and Charlemagne, 
both the cleigy and the laity were sunk in the 
grossest darkness. The policy of both those en- 
lightened princes, led them to endeavonr the eata* 
blishment of religion on a snrer footing. They ett<* 
conraged learning by the fomidation of public 
schools and nniversities, and ensured the better 
and more regnlar instmction of the people, by the 
erection of splendid chmrches, and the appointment 
of officiating ministers. But Christianity, in ita 
passage through the dark period which preceded 
this era, had become too cbsely mixed np with 
all the errors and superstitiotis conceits of the 
times, to be easily separated from its corraptioBS ; 
and when Charles by his splendid victories ob<> 
tained the empire, and adorned the church with 
many trophies of his victories, it retained few 
traces of its original and simple character. 

But it was to the predominance which super-* 
stition gained over the open plainness of truth, that 
chivalry owed its strongest nourishment. The 
rageotts hues with which she dyed the simple 
banner of the Cross, made it more fitting for the 
pomp of the battle-field, and the tents of kings 
and conquerors. Her voice, unlike that of truth, 
was many-toned, and seemed as much in harmony 
with the concert of triumphant clarions and neigh- 
ing war^teeds, as with tbe meek voices of preachers 
and confessors. The ofiering of a bloody sword 
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was more acceptable to her than thai of a bleed- 
ing heart ; and spoil-laden soldiers better worship-, 
pers at her altar, than penitents who brought no- 
thing bnt their sins. 

Chivalry, as a military institution, had acqaired 
part of its ceremonial pomp before the time of 
Charlemagne. An account is given in the life of 
that monarch, of his formally investing his son 
Lewis with the arms of a knight on his reaching 
manhood. King Alfred, also, is related to have 
admitted Athelstan to the same dignity, by cloth- 
ing him in a purple vest, with a belt set willi gems, 
and a sword sheathed in gold. If, also, we are to 
believe only a small portion of the traditionary 
history of the gallant Arthur and his knights, chi- 
valry, as early as the sixth century, could boast of 
its gay and fesdve shows. The candidate for its 
honours, according to Segar, was, on the day of 
his admission, called before an august assembly of 
the king and the noblest lords and ladies of his 
court, in a church adorned for the purpose. There, 
aeated on a silver chau: which was ornamented 
with silken curtains of green, he replied to the se- 
veral questions which were put to him respecting 
bis readiness to fulfil the arduous duties of his 
profession ; which having done, he received his 
arms, his belt and golden spurs, and was then led 
forth into the banquet*hall, by t^e fairest and most 
eindted ladies of the realm. 

Whether we are to believe or not this account 
of the early splendour of chivalry, it is certain that, 
by the end of the eighth century, as far as regards 
its military ordinances, it existed throughout Eu- 
rope. The formal girdmg on of the sword, thp 
aoooUade or kiss of brotherhood, and the striking 
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on the ear, wliiefa constitnted so great a part t>f the 
ceremony in after times, are all mentioned, both iti. 
the account we possess of the admission of Lewis, 
and in the constitutions for Friesland, in which 
Charlemagne gives the governor authority to make 
knights, and directs him to do so by investing the 
persons worthy of the honour with a sword, strik-* 
ing them on the ear, and presenting them with 
an ensign emblazoned with the Imperial crown. 

Thus far, however, chivalry was not consecrated 
by religion. We hear nothing of prayers and 
vigils, of swords and shields made proof by priest^ 
ly benedictions, or of vows that rendered it doubt<- 
fnl whether the order of knighthood was not equal 
in holiness to that of the clergy. It was an insti* 
tntion purely military, and owing, it is probable, 
whatever it possessed of a moral character, to its 
connection with feudalism, which strongly incttl<* 
cated not only the virtues of bravery, but those of 
truth and devoted fidelity. 

But though it thus remained unimpressed with 
that religious solemnity which subsequently per*' 
fected the system, it Was, I am persuaded, in the 
reign of Charlemagne, that the proper foundation 
of Christian chivalry was laid, and that from this 
period we are to date the commencement of its 
progress to that complete and beautiful harmony 
of parts which it subsequently attained. 

We have no positive statements from which to 
determine the precise time at which the ministers 
of religion first performed any part at the creatioii 
of knights ; and writers on the subject are gene- 
rally contented with ascribing it to some period 
between the reign of Charlemagne and the eleventh 
oentury. But there aie many circumstances which 
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may indiiee us lo plaee it mucb nMurar tte Iwmer 
thak tlie latter era. Tke principal of these k, the 
i^ose and remarkaUe vnion which the warlike 
Charles formed with the great po<teBtate of the 
oharoh. To his lither and grandfather the Romau 
See had owed its deNveranee more than onee from 
bold and im^oos inraders ; but it was reserved 
lor him to ccunplete the sacred triumph of hb f»- 
miff and to iqake himself not only the champion^ 
but the ftivoured son of the church. Like lus ao- 
cestCNrS) he enlarged the patrimony of St Peter, and 
fifibred the prolpundest homage of royalty and 
▼atonr, to secure the &vour of his sforitual father. 
The opportunity which a barbarous attempt on 
the life, of the reding pontiff afforded lum of show- 
ing his reyerence for that sacred prison, added ad- 
diti<NEial lustre to bis character for piety ; and he 
was splendidly rewarded, by being* crowned Em- 
peror by the Pope, as the legitimate successor 
of the Cffisars. 

The connedieii wbidb was thus estabUshed be- 
tween Uie most warlike monarch in Europe and the 
Church — ^the mutual interchange of hoasours and re- 
wards, in whi<^ they vied with each other, must have 
bad a very powerful influence on the military ch^- 
raeter of the period : and it appears highly prc^blc^ 
that as the monarch was rewarded lor bis achieve 
ments by an imperiai crown, bis knights and barons 
woidd enjoy some proportionable share in ecelesi- 
astloal lavour; that the piety of their master 
would lead them to imitate his devotion to the 
protection of the church ; and that they would, in 
like manner, find themselves adopted into the sa- 
crod iamily c^ its defenders. 

It was also a favourite part ol the policy of 
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Cbarleiiiagiie» to increase the authority of the clergy 
in his dominions. He employed them in the most 
important offices of the state, and seems to have 
generally opposed their authority to that of his 
more warlike subjects. This could hardly be done 
without bringing into action that species of . ia- 
fluence, which, 1^ awing the minds of men, render? 
them ready to pursue a conduct, the moral recti- 
tude of which diey are at first incapable of appre- 
ciating. It is. also easy to perceive, from a cir- 
cumstance which is recorded respecting the maia- 
tenance of the clergy at this period, that they 
were far from scorning to increase their advantages 
by the assistance of a fertile invention. The duty 
hi paying tithes having been somewhat neglected* 
it was declared, at the Council of Frankfort, that 
▼oices had been heard in the air ascribing a famine 
which had happened to that cause, and tliat de- 
mons had therefore been permitted to devour the 
produce of the earth. We can hardly fix upon a 
time at which we should find military virtue and 
ecclesiastical domination more active, or in a bet- 
ter condition to act upon each other, and to bring 
about the establiBhment of a system compounded* 
like chivalry, of their several characteristics. A 
period, moreover, of great darkness had, as we have 
said, preceded the reign of Charlemagne. During 
that time, the love of ceremonies, and all the ver- 
biage, if we may so term it, of religious worship, 
had been constantly gaining ground. In propor- 
.tion as ^Christianity was stripped of its purity, first 
•by, the virulence of sectarian zealots, and next by 
the ambition of designing priests, it became im- 
mersed in pomps and gorgeous representations. 
Its simple beauty, like that of the buried litenra- 
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tare of dasefic ages,' was insufficient to move 
imperioiis soldiers to • obedience. Religion was 
therefore again submitted to the gross forms of 
bodily emblems. Its influence wias thenceforward 
felt, not in the internal world of humanity — ^the 
hearts and spirits of men— but in the forms only, 
ahd circumstances of society. The most active 
minds that were employed in its defence, when they 
left the subtleties of dispute, set themselves to the 
instruction of the multitude by means as opposed to 
the airy nature of their speculations, as to the genius 
of religion itself. They made corporeal images of 
the very things which they were incapable of de- 
scribing by all the powers and technicalites of rea- 
son ; and while they almost ceased to struggle for 
llie moral mastery of truth, exerted an authority 
over the feelings and imaginations of men which 
threw a new and glaring light on the whole sur- 
face of existence. 

The alliance of Charlemagne with the See of 
Rome gave ample space for the operation of this 
authority ; and the power, the extensive rule and 
grandeur of that monarch, made it act in a direc- 
tion favourable to the magnificence of his reign. 
The same alliance with the ambitious head of the 
church, when formed by monarehs less wise or 
powerful than Charles, led, in after times, to the 
d^radation of royalty and the subversion of con- 
stitutions. But he never lost sight of his interests 
as a king, while he offered his homage as a faith- 
fial servant to the church ; and the church was 
minre likely to consecrate the shields and standards 
of a conquering host^ than respect the sceptre of a 
pusillanimous prince. 

VOh. I. B 
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Wheaesvety indeed, ehiraliy BMiimad the 
ncter of a perfect institiition, it nmit haye 4»wed ita 
eonsolidaticm to circamstanceft, which we find moot 

¥>werfall7 aetiog aiider the re^ of Charlemagnft* 
bat which rendered the knighthood of Chri8te»« 
dom diffwent from the military hoooims of earfiev 
times, wai, if traced to its tonrce, the peonliar r^ 
lotion which the drarch, in Christian natiena, has 
always held to the civil government. Nothing lika 
diiYiJry, ivroperiy so ^sailed, eonld exist in ancteot 
times ; and this, not beoanse of the want of raikmtf 
gallantry, or a devotional spirit, but becansa there 
wasDo special sacred antbortty, no distinct poweiw. 
distinct from that which warred and govemed*-^te 
give them a new name or direction. The rsligkn 
of paganism never for a moment rivalled the lOft* 
jesty, or stood independent, ei the state \ and, to 
carry the observation farther, MahometaBiBm was 
an indissoluble componnd of the religiote and eirS 
power. In neither the one case nor the other was 
there an authority that could add a f^oty to vo* 
gality which kings could not of themselves ao^[aira» 
The Christian church, frtim its earliest establiako 
ment, existed necessarily and absolutely as a se« 
parate foundation ; and, while it retained its primi- 
tive simplicity, was content to expend its sanctity 
on tbe consecration of its own spiritual soldiera. 
But no change, either in its charactn* or circnos* 
stances, could destroy its complete distinctneaa 
from the temporal power. It might be brought to 
act in conjunction with it, but they could not bo 
confounded with each other ; and, whether robed 
in sanctity, or in the purple pall of dominion, the 
church hsid an authority which, like the mysteries 
of its name, could never be alienated or divided. 
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Bm wImI eoald be more likely, when this new 
estoUiahmeat had become as much an object of 
wonder for its magnificence as of reneration for 
its holiness, than that men shoold begin to regard 
it as a new fountain of honour, and readily yield 
themselres to its influence when they beliered 
it capable of heightening the glory of .their ex- 
ploits by the consummation of its sanctity ? To 
create such an institution as chiyaliy, nothing was 
wanted but this ; and this, I apprehend, was the 
powerful source of all the proud and solemn adorn* 
ments of Christian knighthood. At the period ad« 
signed for its commencement, the ecclesiastical aup 
^rity obtained its first and most striking advance 
Hpon worldly splendor; and this important cir^ 
camstance was aided by others, which senred to 
vary the uniformity of its efiect upon the rising 
aystem* From the reign of Chariemagne, litem* 
ture began to show symptoms of teyiTal* The 
light which it shed was not strong enough to lead 
io truth, but it tended to soften the mannere of 
the high and noble, who alone could enjoy it. 
C^iarles himself is said to hare been fond of science, 
to have learned astronomy, rhetoric and logic, un- 
der the famous Alcuine, whom he invited from 
£ngland for the purpose. Many academies, also, 
were instituted in different parts of Europe ; and 
history was studied by the ecclesiastics as afap 
Yoorite and fashionable pursuit. Not one of these 
branches of literature, it is true, \was cultivated in 
its purity. Philosophy was disfigured by the use*- 
less speculations of schoolmen ; poetry was a rain 
imitation of the classical authors ; and the dignity 
of history was diminished by a frequent mixture 
of incredible tnulidons. But even an uncertain 
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light makee men consdoiis of there befaig mmie- 
tfaing in existence besides themeelyes* If it be 
not sufficient to show them the proper forms 
of things, it makes them aware of objects after 
which it is their interest to seek, and in seek- 
ing for which the mind becomes better acquainted 
with its capacity. The example which was set, 
both by Alfred and Charlemagne, mnst have had 
no little effect on the pursuits of their courtiers and 
military followers ; and hence a new order of feel* 
ings, favourable to a more gentle gallantry than 
that which had hitherto prevailed, was connected 
with the precession of arms. 

We may also add, that the solidity which be^* 
longed to the extensive power of Charlemagne 
gave superior splendour to his court, and to all the 
circumstances of courtly life. Though he himself 
affected, as many other celebrated commanders 
have done, the extreme of plainness both in hit 
dress and habits of living, his followers appear to 
have indulged in the most costly luxuries. That 
it is related, tl^at on a certain day when they weni 
hunting with their master, and habited in cloaks 
made of the most expensive silks and furs, a vio* 
lent storm coming on, they were soaked witli 
rain; seeing which, the monarch, clothed in a 
simple coat of sheep>skin, heartily laughed, and 
kept them waiting upon him on their return, tall 
their furs and silks were drawn up and ruined« 
On the morrow he directed them to appear in 
the same garments they had worn the day before, 
and took occasion, on seeing their miserable plight, 
to ridicule their affectation and luxury. Nor is 
it to be doubted, that it was under the reign ef 
this monarch that women of rank began to ex- 
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theSr iifinenee in gitrng to cbit^liy iim 
comtedOB charocter which so essentially belonged 
to it in after times. Charlemagne was himself^ 
if report speak tme, a most ardent wonhipper ot 
the &ir sex ; and the gaiety which we hate stat- 
ed, as belonging to the frequenten of his conrtj 
mnst haye had considerable in£aence in giving Inn 
portanoe to the smiles and opinions of the ladies. 

I have merely had space sufficient for noticing 
one or two of the circumstances which seem to 
fix the birth-time of modem chivalry in the reign 
of the son of Pepin. The inquiry k one of cott« 
Mderable interesty and merits a much more exten* 
sifo consideration than I am able to give it ; but 
tlM few observations I have made may serve to 
eetablish ia the reader's mind some foundation 
for the details which ai« to follow. I will only 
therefore add, to the above remiffks, that the wan 
in whidi Charlemagne was «igaged the greateet 
port of his life, were made to partake of the nature 
ci crusades, by the importance which he always 
gvfe to the consideration of religion. In his 
oontest with the Saracens, he directly faced the 
most renowned enemies of Christendom ; and, itt 
fan long and bloody wars with the unconverted 
Saxons^ his victories were always followed ei^ier 
by some attempt to incorporate them with lite 
Catholic Church, or, which seems in ^osedays to 
have been almost equally meritorious, by theif 
meMiless slaughter if they remained obstinate. 

The fame alone which he acquired by this cham* 
piooship of the faith, is almost enfficient to point 
him out as the author of Christian chivalry. In an 
old aind marvellous history of bis eX{)loits, we even 

2n 
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fiad Um honoured as th^ lewkr of a band of heroes 
to Jerusalem; and, goided by miracle . through 
pathlees wilds and forests, taking possession of the 
Holy City, Conntless other legends describe him, 
IB the same manner,^ as the most Christian of kings 
and conquerors ; and the whole stream of tradi- 
tionary history, which from that period teems 
with notices of chivalry, appears to hare had its 
most powerful source in the events of his splendid 
reign. 

To whatever age we assign the commence- 
ment of this celebrated institution, it is to be re-^ 
garded as among^ the most remarkaUe cut;um- 
staaces in the progress of modem civilization— -as 
<me, perhaps, of the seven hills on which the 
citadel of our civil and religious liberties is found- 
ed : - or, if not this,*as a barrier against the troubled 
CBirent of tempestuous times, affording at least 
protection, if not nourishment, to the scattered 
seeds of knowledge and refinement. But I confess, 
80 &r as I have hitherto viewed the subject, I am 
not inclined to ascribe all those prodigious advan- 
tages to the institutions of chivalry, whidi is firs- 
qu^itly done. According to the representations 
of some writMB on the subject, it would require 
no little judgment in a reader not to be persuaded, 
that Brery good we possess as a civilized people 
is derived from the influence of knighthood. They 
woukl make us believe, by their extravagant eulo* 
giums of its principles, that it was the concentra- 
tion and activity of every religious and social vir- 
tue—that Christianity would, in fact, have done 
little towards the civilization of Europe without 
its^ aid — that the natural power and eneigy of 
growing kingdoms is a shadow, when compared 
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nidi iteinAoeiice of chivalry — ^that nmkiDd would 
hsYO stood in greal peril of never discoveriBg wb«t 
18 right or becoming in the duties and mauners of 
social life, had not knights and their squires set 
them an example-— that the female sex owe all the 
respect they possess in free and Christian states to 
the gallantry of soldiers in the middle ages — and 
that every gentleman in the land owes his love of 
truth and his honourable character -to the brave 
bearing of his harnessed ancestors. 

To give credit to representations which thus 
eulogise the glory of chivalry, is to detract from 
the worth of those humbler but surer aids to civi« 
U^ation which belong to mankind in every state of 
progressive improvement, and which were the es- 
pecial property of the times in which this institn- 
tion gained its principal celebrity* It would be 
madness, or at least very unphilosophical, to be- 
lieve, that when the great spirit of humanity waa 
nourished by the richest food that truth ever provid- 
ed it; when it was bursting with irresistible strength 
like astroam in the bowdb of a mountab, through 
every obstacle to its progress, and when the empire 
of war, and the glory which pertained to conqueet, 
was every day imperceptibly yielding something to 
the worth of citizenship and commerce*— it would 
greatly savour of an extravagant predilection for the 
galarshows of history, to. give more credit than is 
plainly due to the influence of chivalrous institutions. 
They softened, perhaps, the barbarism of war, but 
there were principles at wwk, independent of chi- 
valry, which put a bit into the dragon's mouth, and 
chidned as well as tamed it. They threw splen- 
dour over scenes which had otherwise wanted the 
onuunoitandgnioeofpoliBhcidlife; but society, m 
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the racandgreat era of its fdnrmalUm, bid iiMpft-' 
nbly mixed up with its elements the principles c( 
moral and domestic excellence; and these were 
conttnoally tending to prodttoe that state of social 
life which is the best and happiest, because truth 
and virtae are not its ornaments, as with ehitalry, 
hut its simple and unnoticed groundwork* 

But though I am inclined, in these respscis, to 
differ widely from the romantic panegyristB of 
knighthood and its times, I would not be undef^ 
stood to mean, that the institutions of chitalry were 
in aught less magnific^it than tradition and ima« 
gniatioa oeimtHne to reprssem them. It is, indeed^ 
as brilliant indentions of an age when the love of 
pomp had outrun the gradual admues of ciriHua-' 
tioB, and men, though not yet strotig enough to 
be 1^ seldiers of tmdi, begm to pay her homage 
by forms and ceremonies, that such iustkutMme 
AufrYt the most serious atteaUou. Under liiia 
peiatof lienpr, diivalry will not seduce us IntO' 
faaeiAil and injndiciotts eiaggevatiens ; nor will H 
lose any of the splendour hi which romance has 
dothed it, by being in some measure deprired of 
that grave importance in the fate of empires wfiioir 
has been attributed to its hiittence. The gutter- 
ing spears and poUsfaed swords of its yotaries were 
glorious as spears and swerdSy but net as pk)tt(^. 
afaasiu and pruning^hooks* 
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CHAPTER IL 

SARX.T HISIORT OV ,CBiyAt.KT XW VAAWCa-^srAIIff-^Slfa* 
LAND.-^ISS KALAXIOH TO ftUBALISM»'^1TS DCQXVXAACY. 

CoTBMPORART hiBtory^ nfiEorda scarcely any iii»- 
terials for* traekig tho progress of chivubry, from 
the reign of Charlemagne, to the foil develop* 
ment of ^e system at the period of the cm^ 
eades. The only ideas we caii form upon the 
eolijeety are to be derived irbm what knowledge 
we possess of the state of Europe in the intenren* 
ing ages of gloom and anarchy. The genius of 
Charles had given birth to a mighty monarchy ; 
but, like the castle of a magician, which vanishes at 
the death of the enchanter, it fell into nun almost 
as soon as his ^irit ceased to uphold it His des* 
cendents, either not equal to him in ability, or waat- 
ing that energy which the first fresh draught of ■ 
empire inspires, saw themselves despoiled of their 
authority by inferior, but rival potentates. The 
division of the empire among his sons and their 
ofibpring, was followed by troubles, which subdued 
the rising spirit of civilization, and, by filling the 
ambitious nobles with hopes of conquest, put an 
effectual bar to political improvement. Tbe reigns 
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of Lonis, Lothaire, and Charles, were dklnrbed 
by e^ery evil which can destroy the valne of go- 
yemment. The chnrch was, by tarns, the subject 
and the tyrant of these Christian monarchs. Its 
rites were regarded with the most solemn venera- 
tion ; and to conclude a life of aggression and tn- 
mnlt with the reception of her sacraments, was the 
perfection of devotion. Lotbaire, whom his coun- 
try might fidrly accuse of hayinff been one of its 
worst enemies, could not end his days happily, 
without receiving what, in the language of the Umee, 
WW called a seooiid baptism; that is, about a week 
before his dissolution, he assumed the halHt of 
a monk, and so expired in the expectation of 
paiadise. Even Louis, who, disgusted with the 
vices of the dergy, sought to improve the disGi<« 
pUne of that ordo', was shortly after persuaded by 
a monk, his minister, to do public penance for h» 
erimes, to beg pardon for them before the assem« 
bled bliriiops, and to acknowledge his sin in disgrae* 
ing the rebels whom they thought fit to eneonragv^ 
But on the other hand, we read of the supceaie 
pontiff being obliged, about the same time, te 
have reeoune to assassination to punish two ad* 
herents of the king, and afterwards to purge him- 
self by an oath which was not deemed sufficient 
without thirty-four bishops swearing with him. * 

The thorough disioluldon of all union between 
the sovereigns of the same fomily which now pre» 
vailed, and that bad and uncertain agreement 
which existed between the church and its rival 
governments, were amply sufficient to produce the 
most deplorable condition of affairs. But these 
evils were augmented by the vigilance with trfdek 

• Nlthard. 
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dto foragn enemiea of the empire took ad?amag# 
of their exiBtence. The Saracene hed been so diur* 
tag and saeeeaefnl ia their inyaaioiia, as at one 
time to have pillaged the chnrch of St Peter at 
Rome* The Hvngariana^ yet unciyilized by any 
eonuDimion with Christendom^ swept like an on* 
expected blast over the fields <tf Germany; and the 
wUd adveotnrons Normans^ kings of the sea, hannt- 
ed Kke birds of prey the unprotected coasts of 
Fiance^ 

Bet wretched as this condition was for the pe4^» 
plo) and deetractive as k ehertiy proved to the 
estaUUbment of regal authority^ it was favonrabla 
to the progress of ehivahry. The iastitntion of 
laws ie the imposition of an involuntary obligatioiii 
end when there is no antberity softciently stable 
lo 6f. this nnwiUed rale of right on the manjri 
means must be taken to gain the few, by thw own 
free consenti The po o s ec s o ts of kurge territories 
•• the period of winch we are speaking, had little 
le ft»r iirom the siethority of the mourch ; bnftt 
eolpoaed as each was to rivals in ambition as ad* 
vimiageoQsly sitnated as himsdf, he foond it ae^ 
cessary to gather aromid him ae many Iblloweis ae 
be conld mnstef • Both the monarch and hia be^ 
rm» had thne to piursne a line ef policy in the 
Ugliest degree precbictlve of peisonal valour* Un« 
eUe^ in the unsettled state of their territwies^ to 
exercise an absolute amtbcrityy they were obliged 
to (Rffiv vewardfl and inducements, to secme the 
services which were so necessary to their safety 
and elevation. Whiles therefore^ it is to this epodb 
Aat the IbundaAion of the feudal system has been 
teeribedi* we may ako attribute to the causei 
• Hslkm, WaL oSMHS^ Agwv wri. L ^ 117. 
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wbich then operated a great increase of fitrengCfr 
in the advancing spirit of chivalr^^. Independent 
of the strong connection which always existed be- 
tween these two important institutions, the state 
of the empire during the ninth and tenth centories 
was in every way adapted to unite them, and to 
promote the principles from which the union arose. 
The knig^it became a vassal originally, not frotn 
any inferiority of birth, or from circumstances which 
affected the free nobility of his nature, but be- 
cause he possessed courage, a bold spirit, a heart 
that could nourish fidelity and friendship — the vif^ 
tnes which rendered him a worthy and nsefrd fi«- 
sociate of warlike princes and nobles. The gtuit 
which he received of land was not only the reward 
of services freely given, but a new bond of 
friendly union between him and his lord. It gave 
him a kind of domestic relationship with his supe- 
rior, rendered their interests thenceforth one, and 
taught them to look to each other as reciprocaUy 
obligated to resent their affronts and support their 
rights. It was from this original freedom of the 
contract that all those maxims were derived, which 
rendered it shamefril for a knight ever to fight a* 
gainst his lord, and even bound him to contend by 
his side, when he waged rebellion against his so- 
vereign. All the duties which were inculcated at 
the time of his investiture breathe the same feeling, 
and are evidently referable to the same origin. If 
chivalry, indeed, have any of that moral beauty for 
which it has obtained so much admiration, the spi- 
rit of the feudal system also deserves somewhat 
of the same praise. As they present themselves to 
the mind in theory, they appear equally calculated 
to pfOdnce sentiments of gen^nosity, iioble and de> 
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to^ friencbhipsy and all the kind and bospllable 
sympathies of a free but nsefdl association. In. 
their corruption they were about equally produc- 
tive of bad effects ; and if we contemplate either 
with pleasure, it must be in their first establish- 
-ment, or when the principles from which they pro- 
ceeded had the power of novelty over those who 
embraced them. 

That personal yalonr was at its highest price in 
these unsettled times, the history of thewild feuds, 
ihB ceaseless struggles for territory, and the violent 
changes which distinguished them, prove beyoiid- 
doubt ; nor is there any want of evidence to de* 
miHistrate the power which the church had gained 
over its filial subjects. Instances, it is true, occuiv 
in which we see the stem and barbarous pai^ona 
ol some chieftain pushing him on to a desperate 
contempt of its ordinances ; but this, in general, 
appears to have been the result of an audacioua 
impiety, not of any cool disregard of ecdesi* 
astacal authority ; and was ranked by his cotem« 
pQraries with the fearful blasphemies which made 
men dare the vengeance of God, or the spirits of 
e?il. The almost universal state of mankind waa 
one of trembling superstition ; nor is it requisite to 
bring forwai^ the vices or corrupt conduct of tha 
sovereign ponti£&, as absolutely necessary to ex« 
plain the gloomy phenomen<m. I can never be- 
lieve, that, bad as was the influence they exercised, 
horrible as were their sins against the divine truth, 
which they hid and polluted as much as they had. 
the power to do, that they had so completely tho 
away over light and darkness, as to be able, by 
th^ policy, to steep the world in night whenever 
. yfi^> I. c . 
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il wat tkeir will. No sorsreigiiy «illier lenponJ 
dr spirltwil, gtam a more than jas^ inflaoioe orer 
the minds of hk sabjecto, tiU caiases foreign to his 
anthority have tended to debase them, llie greaifc 
igfaoraaee into which every dais of mankmd liad 
fiiUen at the period of whidi we are apeaking, was 
of i«B^ enffiaent to prodvee the complete cc»rrap- 
tion of religion. To preserve the purity of a fkitb 
divinely reveided, there are two things necessary ; 
the Ml and general cerapreliension of itsdcie- 
trines> and sndh an idea of the evidence on which 
ihey rest, as will |M«vent their bemg confMnad- 
ed with the mventions of either impostors or fii- 
natics. Religion may exist in the minds of in* 
diridvals, withont the possession of mtwh rea^M- 
ing power, and be pure and efibctive ; but amon^ 
a la^ body of people, ia a nation, or a fsnily of 
salons, it cannot ; for though it may not be cor- 
rected by, or ^Hield to, private passion, of wMeh 
it olten supplies the place, it never has a snffident 
pre-eminence above the present interests whldi 
agitate people and nations, not to be snbjected to 
tbe public mind, and tahe ^e vwy hae and cotonf 
of its disposition. But to whatever eanses we at-* 
tribute it, certain it is, that every country in £«h 
rope felt at this p^od the iron hand of supersti- 
tion, as heavy as it ever fell in the worst times of 
paganism on the heathen wortd. Tho worship of 
relics was carried to the highest pitch of absurdity; 
^grimages to Rome, which had never either reason 
or im^ination to dignify them, were regarded as the 
most pious act which the (aithfol could perform ; and 
to reverence the cleigy with a Mind and serv^ 
awe, the best and sweetest sacrifice which God 
could receive. However the mind may be con- 
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stitotd^tl ii next to unpossible that il ihorid m^ 
cape the inflnenoe of socfa an enervating atmo* 
sphere as was thus cast aboiit it If it be natnrally 
weak or base, it will become bmtish and besotted, 
a vile mass of dull snrmisinga and untamed ap- 
petites ; if it be of a better and higher nature, it 
win give life to the empty forms and ceremoniee 
which it has been tanght to regard with reverence* 
It will feel the strange awe, the myaterioas, thongfa 
periiaps doubting dread, which even companion- 
ship with the Buperstitious inspires. In the power 
to which the multitude bows, it can see the only 
iaoage of the divine attributes on which, from m* 
fancy, it baa been tanght to look ; and free as it 
Boay be in all other respects, it willingly yields it* 
■rif to the solemn impressions and associatkmi 
with which the faith of our fatbeiv is bound ap4 
But the generousness of its nature remains, and 
iuBagination throws a light and glory even over the 
forms of the earthliest tupMrstition* It may wor- 
ship the same idols as the vulgar, but it is not till 
the wood and stone with wliicfa the vulgar are eon* 
tented, have become spiritualized— clothed with 
the brightness of thought, and made to assume, 
the shape and lineaments of some heavenly form 
which they have loved and nurtured in their souls. 
This, or something very like it, was the actual 
state of many of the free and anient spirits who 
laboured under the oppressive darkness of the 
middle ages ; and to the resistance they opposed 
against the total destruction of all true and noble 
fedtng, that period owed the only gleam of light 
which saved mankind from utter barbarism. Whe- 
ther these sentimente of generesity and ft'eedom, 
wbieh in the woMt times of anarchy pfavailed i^ 
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some breasti, had their origin in, and ocmld onlj' 
be supported by, the institutions of chiyalry — 
whether it is to them we must principally at- 
tribute their higher development in succeeding 
ages, or that we are to regard the former alto- 
gather in the light of inventions which only tes- 
tify the existence of a power, but have no influ- 
ence in the creation of that power — ^the considera- 
tion of this question cannot be here undertaken ; 
but there appears to me far more reason to regard 
chivalry as the exhibition of a secret energy, long 
trying to emancipate itself, and at length becom* 
ing satisfied with any outward expression which 
circumstances prompted it to take, than as a mys- 
terious assemblage of all-powerful rules, each of 
which had life in itself, and could give life to the 
qualities which were wanted to perfect the che- 
valier ; that is, not as a religion, but as the cere- 
monies which men invent after the religion has 
been established, and when a bolder licentiousness 
makes it necessary to support what is natural and 
divine by what is human. 

France, and the territories which had been sub- 
jected to that monarchy by the talents of Char- 
lemagne, continued to suffer all the evils we have 
mentioned, till the last descendant of that prince 
who filled the imperial throne was driven firom it 
with contempt and obloquy, and a successful usur- 
pation conveyed the kingdom of France to a new 
and powerful leader. To Hugh Capet is general- 
ly ascribed the praise of having attempted to re- 
store order and tranquillity to the nation ; and it 
is supposed that, during his reign, or that of his 
immediate successcns, chivalry received many im- 
{ipirtant additions, and began to assume more of 
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the' tfaaiietinr which belonged to it n A stricilf re««« 
ligious system, than it bad hitherto done. ** There 
was then more of mystery abofnt it, '' says Fan» 
chet; * and he heHe^ee tfaia new anthority to hare 
been gpiren it, that the violence of the warlike ba« • 
roas might, in aome meamre, be restrained by its- 
influence. Bnt the power of Hngh Capet was* 
not of snffieieiit stability to enable hira to effect 
mnch by any positive ordinance ; and if it be not ^ 
regarded as the result of a new authority, chiralr^ 
might take its conmenoement as well while the 
great seigniories were left onthreatened by dw 
prince, as after die ascension of a more ambitioon 
fanuly. 

The sanation of the other great European ststeo • 
appears to have been equnlly ftivomrable at this pe- 
riod to tile Costerhig of diTvalry. Spain had been^ 
ovemns by the Moors, and its people subjected to 
the triumphant banner of Islamism ; but the root 
of national worth and valonr remained after the 
stem and the leaves were bknlod. The noble fa»- 
rossm ef Fehiye, and of his bold followers, was 
sufficient to keep alive the spirit of their country 
in its woint cahiraities ; and amid the wild fast* 
nesses of the rocky Asturins,' they breathed the 
true air of liberty, while their hearts were fed 
wilii the deep love and holy recollections of their 
paiernal hames. The desperate hazard of the life 
^icb this Httle band of patriots habitually led— - 
the actions they performed, in the most romantic 
spirit of adventure— -the whole tenor, in lust, of 
their existence, was in harmoDy with the purest 

f Onginefl d«s ChevnUefi. 
2c^ 
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nMUdnis of chivalry ; and ihey only wanted tfad 
advantages of a richer dominion^ to shine in all 
the glory of its most perfect stages. 

The kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon had an 
origin similar to that which was foonded by Pe* 
layo, and were equally propitious to the. growth of 
chivalry. The subsequent history of Spain diir« 
ing these early times, tends strongly to manifest 
the hold which it had acquired on the minds of her 
vrarriors. The defeat which Charlemagne sufe:- 
ed at Roncesvalles, if history be not very ftdse^ 
must have been entirely owing to the operation of 
piriacipleB which knightly honour is most likely to 
foster. The character of the early kings of that 
country was also imbued with the same spirit ; and 
many of them had some of the brightest qualities 
of Christian warriors. There was one impcMrtant 
drcumetance, however, which prevented chivaky 
fi^om attaining its genuine character so early in 
Spiain as in other countries. The power of the 
Pope was less acknowledged there than in any o» 
iher part of Europe ; and hence, the splandoup of 
i^es and ceremonies was less likely to becomo 
embodied with the pomp of war and military 
vktue. lam inclined to think, that we should 
at aU times be more correct, when i^waking of mo* 
dem chivalry, to apply to it the epithet Elcclesi* 
astical, instead of Religious, or Christian ; for it was 
never the pure principle of religion which charac* 
terized it, so much as the glory with which it was 
invested by the church, and the maxims which it 
was the interests of churchmen to place among its 
laws. There was in Spain more of that devout 
but desperate valour which properly belongs to 
chivaliy than in any other country ; and no na- 
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doD MB 9fer placed in curcamslaiioes moie td«< 
apled to nmte war with piety. The enemies widi 
whom its defenders bad to contend, were the ene- 
mies of its faith. The name of Moor coold not 
be heard by the Spaniard, without his calling to 
mind the danger which menaced all that sancti- 
fied the land of his birth. To save it from the 
power oi the invader, was to fight on the side of 
Gred; and when he retnmed in triumph, he had suo?> 
oeeded in fixing diie standard of the Cross in opposi* 
tion to that of Satan. It is therefore a very singa* 
lar circumstance, that, fiayonred as chivalry was 
in the early times of Spain, it had not the power of 
soBHnoning her sons to the contest, when it was 
most actively operating on the spirit of every 
(»ther Christian soldier. The truest reason, perhaps. 
Is that which has been hinted at above. 

In Italy and Germany, we meet with circnm- 
stances which, as respects the early state of dbi- 
^eahry, associates their history with that of France. 
The same stem contests of baron with baron, the 
same character of haughty independence in these 
dueftains, and the superstitious veneration for the 
ofanrch, which, with few exceptions, was genecal 
among them all, afforded the same necessity for 
the employment of knights, and conduced to a si- 
milar assumption of sanctity. 

The records of our own country, at this periods 
are highly illustrative of the ancient history of chi- 
valry, and serve to confirm the idea of its origin- 
ating at an earliw era, than that which many 
writers assign. Among the Anglo-Saxfms, * there 
is the undoubted testimony of cotemporary writers 

* Turner's Hist of Anglo-Saxons. 
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to prore, tfaa^it existed witi a eodsidenbla deg;tee' 
of reii^bns cerembny and importance. We h^o- 
of fasts and vigils, and aillr the solemn rites of iaves- 
titure which helonged to the order in later ttmes; 
and so dis^gnishing a featate was this of Saxon 
chivalry, that the Normans, on coming into tiie 
island, despised the native warriors for snbmittuigto 
such ceremonies. A very short period, howev«c, 
served to comxpt the piety of the old Engliak 
knights. *< They are," says one of their writers,* 
*^ inconstant ami faithless, neither governed by bene- 
fits nor fear ^ drinking their deUght, and qnarrels, 
fighting and blasphemy, their perpetoal praetiee* 
The crimes committed in their intoxication, tJwy 
langfa at on the morrow; peijary they deem a trifle,, 
blood-shedding a praise, and unchastity scarcely a 
subject of blame. *' But it can bardflly be won- 
dered at that this was the character of ^e km^tts, 
if we are to place any confidence in the account 
which is given of the manners of the people 
themselves. In a sermon dted by Dr Henry,' 
we find the preacher, a bi^p, thcs describing hfa- 
countrymen. ^' We cannot be deceived, for it is 
too evident that this nation is plunged into immr 
merafole crimes and vices ; as covetousness, theft, 
robbery, gluttony, heathenish impurities, fomi« 
cations, adulteries, incests, plottings, treacheries, 
treasons, lyings, perjuries, cruelties, murders, par- 
ricides. The far greatest part of the people of this 
country, as I have already said, are deplorably- 
corrupted in their manners, and become murderers, 
parricides, priest-killers, monastery-haters, violators 
of sa^ed orders, false swearers, apostates, be* 

* Adam Brsm. 
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tnyeiB of their maftten, tliieve9» robliers, and pkin- 
derera. Many of the women also are despemtely 
abandoned, child-mnrderera, and witches. In a 
word, it is impossible either to number, or give 
names to all their wicked and fli^tious deeds.'* It 
is possible that this picture may be the gloomiest 
one which could be given of the manners of the 
period at which it was taken ; but it is not proba- 
ble that it had so slight a resemblance to the origi- 
nal as Doctor Henry supposes ; and another au- 
thor, * who wrote when society appears to have 
been under the influence of similar drcumstancee, 
and at no great distance of time from Bishop Lu- 
pus, gives us a description of the knights of his age* 
whidi impresses us with an idea that chivalry had 
been then long existing in considerable splendour, 
but had become grossly corrupt. After observing^ 
that a knight, to be a good one, should inure 
Idmself to labour, to run, carry weights, bear the 
sun and dust, and be content with hard living and 
coarse food, he says, ^ Some thmk that military 

5 lory consists in this !<— that they shine in el^;ant 
ress I that they make their clothes tight to their 
body, and to bmd on their Imen and silken gar- 
ments as to seem a skin*eolour like their flesh. If 
they are sitting softly on ihear ambling horses, they 
tfiink themselves so many ApoUos. If you make 
an army of them, you will have the camp of Thais, 
not of Hannibal. Each is boldest in the banquet- 
ting'hall ; but in the battle, every one desires to do 
the least. They would rather shoot arrows^at the 
enemy, than come to close fighting. If they return 
home without a scar, they sing triumphantly of 

> 

* John of SalUburf • 
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their bdttlesy aad boast of the diMnand deMhs tba* 
wandered near their templea. If diligent idleness 
can procure any 8pe8r> which, being brittle as henam 
should chance to be broken in the field ; if a piece 
of gold, minium, or any colour of the rainbow, by 
any chance or blow, should fall out of their shields^ 
their garrulous tongues would make it an everiast* 
ing memorial. They have the first places at sapper; 
ihey feast every day splendidly if they can afford 
it ; but shun khour and exercise like a d(^ or a 
snake. Whatever is surrounded with difficulty tfae^ 
leare to those who serve them. In the meantime^ 
ihej so gild their shields and so adorn their tents, 
that yon woidd think every one not a scholar, bufe a 
chieftain of war.'* By comparing these two aecomisi 
we may form some conjecture of the ancient state 
of chivalry in this country. It had, from a very eaily 
period, partaken of the religious, or rather the sn* 
perstitious character, whidi distinguished the Aa- 
glo*Saxoiis shortly before the Conquest. Their lore 
of rdica and pilgrimages — ^thehr devout reverence of 
the drardi — their briief in witchcraft and prodigieS| 
and original bravery of constitution,— ^all united to 
impress them with a rude notion of the system. 
It accordingly acquired a footing among them» as 
early as it did in auy aS the countries where it a![* 
terwards fiourished in such magnificence. Bat m 
the violent and sanguinary contests which marked 
the dedine of the Saxons, and delivered the 
country to the ravines of private warfare, its re- 
ligious character was buried in a stem and fereeb> 
ous licentiousness, and to a great degree justified 
the testimony left against them by their cotem- 
poraries. 

At the Conquest, a new power was given to 
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ehivjJry in Knghnd. TIm feudal syfiten, wbieh 
U ifl doabtfol ^whetler the SaizoBS haA before 
kiiow% was engmfied upon the nkeBdy existing 
■dieme. William divided the land into so many 
kiughli* fees; and the innqnished inhabitants saw 
hit pro«id Ibliowera tow the seryiee of their swords 
IB retnni for die possesions they aoqnired* The 
condition, however, of a o<mqnered country is per* 
haps the least of all others favoarable to knightly 
virtue. Courage invariably degenerates into brate 
loree, when it is not opposed by courage and 
power equal, or nearly so. The reigns of William's 
immediate successero a&>rd ample proof of this 
iut. A few years converted the noble warriors 
•f Normandy into a tribe of plunderers. The 
power of oppression had taught them the love of 
pilkge ; and when that is lewnt, it require no lit^e 
time to eradicate it. Afier having, by a long series 
ef sevmties, destroyed ihe objects which at first 
eOEcmsed their swords, they began to torn them in- 
diserifloinately on whatever awakraed their passions^ 
«ir their hopes of profitable ag^;ression. Castles 
w«re built for the sole purpose of shidding these 
hmdit soldiers from the power or vengeance of Ihe 
people they oppwssed ; and William Ri^s, who 
had received his knighthood at the hands of an 
Archbishop, is said to hove given his young che* 
fvlierv unbomided license to practise thek counigv 
and weapons in the plunder of travellers and Ul* 
defended castles. It also deserves remark, that 
even the ministers of religion were at this time not 
protected by their sanctity from the savage fierce* 
nesB of knights and barons. An account is gi^eii 
of one of these disgraces to the order, who bointed 
that he had helped to bum twenty-fonf m<»b» with 
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thw monasteiy. Their condnct towards ' Mudi 
other, when taken captive in their private fends, 
was marked by the same spirit of lawless bar- 
barism ; and chivalry appears, at this time, to hare 
possessed none of its worthiest and most interest- 
ing characteristics. When manners became a lit- 
tle softened by the gradual introduction of milder 
principles, the turbulent chieftains drank deeply 
of the luxuries which their wealth or their swordtf 
had enabled them to acquire ;" and thus they he^ 
came ambitious of that pomp and splendour of vpi 
parol and soft living, which John of Salisbury 
80 roundly accuses them of affecting. 

But we are now on the verge of that importar* 
era in the history of chivalry, which gave a fixe*- 
and decided character to the whole institution* t 
have thought it necessary to take a rapid glance : » 
the circumstances by which its commencemeil 
was most probably attended in the different Euro* 
pean States. We must undoubtedly leave muck 
to uncertiun conjecture ; but the subject merits ft 
very ample consideration. The history of the 
system becomes, it is true, fuller of more splen* 
did details as we proceed ; and it is from i. 
later annals, and from the pictures drawn of it just 
before the brilliant chimera vanished into iuk 
thing, that the poet and romancer may draw thdlfr 
most gorgeous materials ; but the historian and phi* 
kMopher will find most pleasure in examining iti^ 
obscure origin, and the first effects of its existenofti^ 
The subject under this point of view is one of pro<» 
found interest, and, if Mly treated, would bring 
into consideration many of the most important 
quesdons <M»nnected widi the history of modem 
timosi and th^ formation of modem systems. of 
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thought and opinion. By far too much influence 
I conceive is ascribed to the later forms of chi- 
valry on European manners. The gay and court- 
ly knighthood, which filled the palaces of more 
modem princes with proud and gorgeous trap- 
pings, had far greater connection with the mere 
outward and superficial circumstances of society, 
than with the things which affect and govem its 
b\nr\% ; but the chivalry of earlier times, if it had 
^ny existence, was deeply rooted among the strong- 
« t fibres of social exist^ice. 
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Ha VINO bri^y eonsidered the origin of 
and its relatiye importance in the gieafe work of 
modem civilization) we proceed to giro eome view 
of the sereral particnlan of which the system warn 
eompoeed. These may be divided mider two 
heads : — ^the ceremonies and the doctrines of Cl»- 
vahy,— >it8 oatward shows, and its moral and 
practical application. The former of these wiU 
famish materials for the present chapter* 

One of the principal and distbgoishing circnm« 
stances of chivalry as an institntton-— t^t mUA 
ought in fact to be ranked next in importance to 
its union with religion — as the influence which il 
possessed as a system of education* This, it 
seems, -was more certainly peculiar to it than my 
other of its chanicteristics. Feelings of viiSgion 
belonged, as we have seen, to many <^ the most 
distinguished warriors of former ages ; and some» 
thing like the ceremonies of investiture prevailed 
from the earliest times. But chivalry alone pro« 
vided a regular system of education for the fb* 
ture warrior, and, from the first dawn of youUi» 
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fc> g > p to imlme kis nM and feefiogs wHh the prin« 
ciples on which he was to acL Nor is the atten- 
tion, which it fdHined a part of the institutions of 
chivalry to bestow on its young aspirants, to be 
eonfo«nded with that which nations have some- 
times eaployed in the public education of their 
ywth. The latter was in general a political and 
legislative ordnance, and was intended to form a 
whole people, not a certain number of individuals, 
in the prectioe of war, or waiiike virtues. But 
chivriri« edueation was of a private and domestic 
character ; was used for the instrucdon of a select 
few ; and was part of the rules of an order, not of 



W« shall probably be neaify tight if we consi* 
4er, that chivalry made its most important step 
t ew a i de a general establishment, when the incul^ 
calUn of its principles b^^an to be regarded as • 
regidar and necessary part of education. The pre* 
dee period at which this was the case, is not to be 
^My determined. Under Charlemagne, there is 
reasbn to brieve, the warriors of Christendom first 
aasnmed to themselves the sancdty of the sworn 
ft ie a d s of the church ; and it is likely that, to- 
wurds the latter end of the reign of that monarchi 
or soon after its conclusion, seme part of the ce- 
remony was invented by which that sacred union 
would be sigmfiedi It is highly probable, more- 
over, that soon after l^is union of religions and 
aiilhiry honours, a regular system of education be- 
gan to be thought of, for the future defenders of 
ttie Holy See. The ecclesiastics, who frequented 
lAie court of the soverdgn or of the other great 
potMitatee of the nation, would, we may reason- 
aMy enppeae^ fevOur'^k proceeding ; and the po 
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coHar drcnmitaiices of femdaliflia rendered it^lMMdi' 
natnral and necessary. 

We can only draw our notions of knightly e(da* 
cation from documents which were wiUtea loag. 
after the establishment of the system; but the i«- 
presentations of which, at least in these reaptects, 
there is no reason to mistrust* According iQ the 
view which these have given of the instruction be- 
stowed on a chevalier, from his being first devoted 
to a life of war to his obtuning. the spurs, the 
education which he received was admirably adapt- 
ed to its purpose. 

The feudal system, the republicanism of aristo- 
cracy, produced a singular mixture of domineer- 
ing haughtiness and turbulent freedom. But the 
political equality which it bestowed on a uun^ber 
of lofty-minded men, led to the introduction of 
a barbaric and splendid luxury. To have the gay- 
est banquets and the noblest followers, was almost 
as great an object of ambition as extent of tecri- 
tory; and hence the castles of the great barons 
were filled with vetiQues, and sometimes exhi- 
bited the pomp of princely courts. When the 
use of arms, the inculcation of military ambition* 
and of the qualities which might best adorn the 
descendant of a race of soldiers, formed the most 
necessary acquirements of noble youths> these ba- 
ronial halls were the fittest schools that could be 
found. There the veteran warrior told the tale of 
his stormy exploits, the minstrel woke his lays in 
praise of the heroes of past ages, and lordly was- 
sailings, showed the triumphant chief in all the glory 
of successful daring. The maxims which were 
to guide the future knight in his career were there- 
in full action. The pride of birth, the show of 
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AMil*ltit Munige, tli« geiieroQft i^eKngB of Inrother- 
lioody whick were necessejy to associates in the 
BHUo 08M0, and diaf courtesy of b^avioor which 
fNi* l» be exhibiled in their i&terconrse with 
of^er noMe aad princely warriors, were nowhere 
to be learnt but hi those ahnost royal seats of aris- 
toeialic splendour. There also they first sprung 
ufy «id there they coatiniied to tovrish, strength- 
ened and mwhiplied by all the circumstances which 
eontrihnt^ to presenre the independence of the no- 
Mm^ or retoder the specious yirtnes of warriors 
woikbf of popular admiration. To the caslfe' 
•f his brother noble the baron sent hiis son to 
be Mined in the duties which would one day 
bel o ng to bii condition, and which the freedom 
ct bme would gh^ the parent less power to 
iMukate. Ts the same s^tool of honour the less 
wea ltb y gsatleman sent his child, that he might 
be llMtiaied ha tho* rites of a chivalrons life, of 
which his own meaner establishment fttiled to afford 
MMh'Mly examples. ' Nor was it only the barbarous 
graises of war which were thus taught in the feudal 
oMtlM. The young and beantifdl daughters and 
wards of their possessc^rs, were early taught to add 
Ae iaftienc^ of thek: charms to the teaching of 
bstoos an4 kliights. Their pres^ice made the 
nnnstrel divide his song equally between the praises 
M lo^e and bmTevy. To their smiles the aspirant 
after fieune saw the noblest of his predecessors look 
Ibr encouragement; and the romance of youth, 
eonbined with the^ spirit, of the times, served to 
maike gnHantry one of the first virtues that were 
kN^Bod for hi every yovth who bad gentle blood in 

As soon, therefbto, as a iitther hvd deteunmed 

2d 
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on devoting bb son to the {Hrofeation of Mra%- Im 
immediate care was to place him in the honsdMd 
of some prince or noble who had the greateat. i»- 
pntation for knightly virtne, and whose oonrt 
mpst celebrated for its magniBcenceand the 
ber of diatingoished warriors by whom it was fre- 
quented. Having succeeded in this imporlaDt 
point, the object of his ambitious hopes was placed, 
at the age of sc^ven or eight, in the fiftmily of die 
nobleman upder whose auspices he bad to purane 
his martial exercises. The first title bestofved 
on the embryo chevidier, was that of ▼arielOBy 
damoiseau, or page ; and the duties of his 4iffioe 
were a compound of service and study. The ob- 
ject of his situation was, to afford him the know- 
ledge and accomplishments of a finished gentle- 
man of the period; but in order to do this, he 
had to occupy himself in the performance of dnCies, 
which were only not servile, because paid for in 
liberal instruction and fair example. This waa 
even still more the case when he advanced to the 
next step in his progress, and when . time, senrice, 
and obedience were required, in proportion to the 
greater degree of honour which was given. 

The ideas which commonly connect themselves 
with the word page^ even at the presoit day, af- 
ford a tolerably correct picture of the varlet of 
chivalry. The first lesson which he received was 
tbat of humility, and respectful attention to the 
commands of his superiors. As the best method 
of inculcating this salutary principle, he was jdac- 
ed, at the beginning of his course, almost entirely 
at the command of the ladies. He was to attend 
their bidding in hall and bower, to perform their 
messagesi accompany them in their visitsr^and 
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'wtieaever k pleaied bis fair miBtresdes, to hb tfaeur 
confidant and ibeir fiutfafnl assistant in all tiie 
arts and emprises of lady-love. In conjanction with 
these employmoits, the pages were next taught to' 
afford their puny aid in the' sports of hunting or 
hawking, to be near their master or mistress, and 
tender their serrices dniing the chase ; but princi- 
paUy to increase the number and gaiety of the re-' 
tinue. As they acquired strengtb, they were ex-' 
ercised in the use of light weapons, and engaged 
in games, or mimic tournaments and battles. They 
were thus gradually ascustomed to bear the great- 
er fiEitigues which awaited them ; and the principles^ 
of galbntry and honour which were instilled into 
them in the earliest years of their youth, prepared 
diem for undertaking the splendid exploits which 
were the glory of knighthood. But the lessons 
which they receired in the use of arms and the 
practice of military virtue, were not the only kind 
of instruction of which they had advantage in the 
baronial ball. They were taught, if we are to 
place any faith in the representations of the old 
romances, all the duties which they owed to God 
and man, and particularly to the church. When 
the priest neglected to impress them suffidently 
with the necessity of a holy life, or when his ex- 
hortations were neglected, some aged knight or 
pious dame took upon themselves the charitable 
Mee of instructing their favourite page ; and' if 
the writers above alluded to be worthy of credit^ 
they lost nothing by the change of their teachers. 
The old knight, who, in the Book of Chivalry^ 
W4iins the squire against levity in his holy callings 
is represented as deeply versed in divine know- 
ledge; and the celebiated Dame^des Belles €oa^ 
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mam htm hmiilf Wr e^Ml for ildll a tbwlagjr 
among tht maal kasnad dbotoia of tha dwrdk 

Tha fiuMMM roaaaaa* of tho FMi^ JeboA 4» 
Saialr^ wbidi haa fonHahed ao mavp aaiaainy iU 
hwdaliona to writaia on ckivalrf, afa da oa 
idaa al dMt kiad ol lanahmg wUck the page 
aaivad uiaaaHeiaof faitkand daoiRiia. ThaHaaMi 
daa BaUoB CoosMMa had fixad bar taodir le- 
gaida OB tha Peitit Jahan, vhaaa aho doomed oii» 
adight \oy% and j0k keep her tov of wido wk aa wi 
unkroken ; knt kftTkig, with aonodifienlty, aaadb 
tka baahfnl yontfa nndaialaMl that haaRoataaad 
oogbtto love her ui iotMn»akapfoetodad li^iaairiiel 
ktaa IB the aoWan dvllaa of loHgkMk And irsiy 
ako taaght him ka nmot otoUI im am of pai doy 
iridck waa halefiil la Ciod» and wuhacoaniag m m 
k iaory w of aager, lahiob vaa oandaauied on ako 
aane Mitbonliea»4-^ envjr, for bd daaae conld loivm 
9my OBo wko had ao haao a pasaioB, ■ of idkaoaa, 
^ok wonM paoinaal kia parkwiBing hia duty to 
kar,«niOf gluatoBy^ wtmk waa unbeoaaiuig im a 
laver^ who skoidd bo Ik^ aad apiiilaal^^^aDd of 
lamry^ Ho waa aba to koopi tha tea ciaiawaid 
BMBta iiinolabiyy«M«ta treaaara » kia baait ika 
livalve. arlictoa of ftdtky— to oaoteiao tka savoa 
pmaipfllTMtuaa»iacoBii«dktiOBtalkoaeioBvioa% 
-t«.4Ukd to pevCoHB iho aevea worka of spdritBal bmhs 
tfftf wkkkcaawinted la aamg people from etrer ; aM 
tfie aof eik woika of oorpaiml moi»y» wkioh omktae* 
ad ali worka of thmtj deao tft tke hod y. ' 

Hamg keen thaa fkUy matiaclod hi the s^ve* 
fal IMfflB of hia caUiag^ ud kaea made to aodaa- 
wlm^i hoth by praeept aad esxaoapH takat he oagkt 
ta da aa aa aspirant to the hoaona of kaigbtkooii^ 
iho .aoaoaiq»Uahed pagfe loolrad anBionakp Cot kia 
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efefatim to the rank of M]iiire« This he ot»tabied^^ 
if he acquitted himself well in his former cipacitfy' 
at the. age of thirteen or fourteen ; and his admis- 
sion was frequently accompanied with some degroe 
of pomp and ceremony. He was presented at the 
altar hy his father and mother, bearing tapers id 
their liands as an offering ; while the priest, taking 
a sword uad girdle, which he sanctified with many- 
benedictions, bestowed them on the page, who 
thenoeiorward wore them, and obtained the name of 
Squire* This ceremony is supposed by Saint Pe<^ 
laye to have preceded that, which bdonged to^ 
knighthood, and to have been the only one allud- 
ed to in. the more ancient authors. But it appeara- 
nnlikely, that religious <^ces should haye been 
employed in c<mfening the inferior honours of chi*> 
Talry^ and altogether omitted when the possessor 
arrived at the highest glory of the professien. It 
is more probable, that if no distinct ceremony ex« 
isted for the admission of knights at the timeal-' 
luded to» that the rites abore mentioned formed 
the ordinance appointed for the gmieral admissiottc 
of tbe.noUy descended warrior to the profession 
of arms ; Im first acceptance of, and right to beat 
them, being the time when the church thought it 
most proper to interfere, and manifest the claun^ 
she had upon his services. 

This religious admission, however, of the young 
squire to the honours of his new station was not 
universal, as appears by the history of the Petit' 
Jehan de Saintri ; ior that notable varlet having a 
powerful friend in the Dame des Belles Cousiaesy^ 
waiB one day called by the maitre d'hotel of the: 
prinqe his master, who, having demanded his name, 
at oace exclaimed^ <' Jehan, yon shall be nolongec 
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pi^t, the kag has appwted ^poa Ui viirito4HHH 
dMBt;" and then directed hioi to afiaU h^ka^ 
proud, to koep' hat hndt and moIs deaa, avid ako 
ike reat of his pcnon, whidi wovld be a neea soai y 
attentioii in the dnliei he had luvm to p^rfbuiB. 
Mna fH o m i B e d obedlenee; asd went fifel iNid 
Ifiieeled before the king, whom he thanked iir the 
gnuse he had done him, and tlien |Mpd the ■nne 
konoiir to the queen, who said, ^ iSainlir^ the eer- 
iliees and giaee ye« hav^ shown to aH, and enpe- 
eiaUf to ^ kdies, have advaneed yea iroin a 
page to a s^ite of itty Lord.^ And iril pfcaeot 
jeaasd n exdaiining, after she had exhorted Uni 
t» coD^ne his good deeds, *' He haa been, an4 k, 
a good wleton/* As soon as tins was dene, nnd 
hh master and nustress were seated at dinner, the 
mfttre d'hotd pnt the napkins, bread, and oilier 
necessaries of the ubie npen Jehan's shodkier, nnd 
told him to begin his doty as ▼arlet-tcanchant, which 
he did Co the great pleasnre of all who saw him. 

According to the same neoennt of a sqiiire*n nd- 
Btssion to ^t hone«r, oonsiderahle expense wns 
nqntrite to do befitting respect to the office. The 
Petit Jehan was directed by the Dame, to wihom 
ke owed so ranch of bis snccess, to make noble 

rients to every person about the court. 1\> one 
was to giro a horse, to another a splendki rohe, 
t0 huiiei of high rank predons jewels, to tkoae ojf 
inferior degree ornaments of lees worth, bat equally 
isitlering by the mannfer in which tbey were to be 
proseoted. His own dress and aocontrements ^rere 
also to be of the most expensive kind \ and msmy 
knadieds of good crowns had Tsntshed belbre the 
gsn erons Dame des Belles Consines saw her hand- 
some sqnire ftdly equipped to her wishes. 
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k Mi mm ih«t ihft nAfe mi ibtte of a 
«Uyfllni«i life hegtak t» be wefe fitfiy set befM« 
dM mlatioai wwiee. He led hitiMMe been n^ 
jpaAed m letlier fit Ibe fiie eerffce ef deuen eed 
deobnaiAee dwe ttee of wiv. He iMii beeft- pev^ 
■riited te tiy hii> M ea^jili' wMy te tneiA-tiMse ueieii 
«iii»boyBoi Invoem ege; end lAi iMip«rioir tad 
■let y«t eddiitfiid Ihbi< eten tir die teedddMe ef « 
oMiipsaioiidiiii iD pteteaftm. Bet Ifer mw ta^ 
eaeie e& object of diMiegaMied enenden te tiM 
]aiiglMe» idme aire it vtm dieiMeibitb to »ee klM 
wfHk iiiitMcied te foiiew tbeir tiiteni]ple» <« Fbrr* 
mfB Geacteii» * ^ in tdttfiriteM e mail willllNMi te 
eeer i»r te be e teitor, er if a eeifemeiv hiia be^ 
hoFoth tket be lum a naster tbat oea eew er Mve^ 
att iir litoeriM it b^iovetb, tiMHi aabbleaiaii that 

\ tvfedi die eider ef ebiteliy* end' t»411 be a ImigH 
fawre fiiet a naater that ia a knigbt; ib» tbiii 
as a diioeveuable thing it should 1^ tbat a mBk 
tliai weidd learn te sew dioaid leem te sew ef a 
caapenter ; all in likewiw ahould it be a diaeoiren^ 
ablethiag» tiait a aqnire ebenld leaivi the oidef 
mA the Mbl^aee elcbivahy ofany other aaan dMil 
almigbu'' 

When dw hoaaeheld was of gvsat extent^ and 
a-nninber of thtese veble featfae formed pait at thie 
eeiabtiebuMnti tbey were divided iaio diflMem 
diaaaest end vweiTed appelladoiis stgnificaiit of dia 
peadoalar dudes they had to peifena. Thtti» there 
enas die bedy^aqite, die squire of the duunbetv 
tbe ai|«ite^«t«nchant> whose dety it was te attend 
aa table^ the aqeite of the eqalrie^ and thosa 

I ula wi a pa ft i e a iar ehaige it ^wai t» talte oare <tf die 

^ » Bedt ef CfatiM&yi 
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wiiie-«rilsr and the paotrf • Hie fim of theM 
was the most hononnble nuik, and was not ge- 
nerally obtained till aft«r some yean aemco in. the 
inferior degrees of sqnireship. But it was very 
common to have the different offices nnitedy when 
there were but few sqoires to perform the TBiioai 
duties of attendance; and the respectfdl yoatb, 
while he was practised in managing with sldll the 
war-hoise, in bearing his person valiantly in armfl, 
and addressing himself to gain the faTour of the 
ladies by all the graces of gallantry, was employed 
a great part of his time in the serricee of a bcmse- 
liold attoidant— .to wait at table with respect and 
adroitness being as essential a requisite in his €hMr 
raeter as his more showy accomplishments. 

Far from this being considered as derogatory to 
the honour of the squire, it was a custom to which 
the most noble youths submitted with the utmoet 
grace and eatisfection. Instances are not wanting * 
of the proudest lords, and those who had the dig- 
nity of their house most at heart, being unifono^y 
attended on by their sons; and the manner in 
which these services was performed by the as- 
pirant to the honour of chivalry, was an augury 
of what was in future to be expected from his 
gttQtle blood. Besides assisting at table during the 
principal repast, the squire had also to prepare the 
rooms for the festivities of the evening, and to di- 
vide his attention between dancing with, and pay- 
ing compliments to, the. ladies, and serving the 
confitures, the hippocras, and other refreshments, 
whidi it was the custom to present on such occa- 
aions*. Tlie nobleness- of his demeanmir, his^uni* 

* Froi»mt*« Oironicles. 
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able dbpofiiiion and gracefdl person, were here 
ehown to the best adraDtage ; and while his at« 
tendance at the back of the knight his master, was 
rendered honourable by the etiquette of military 
subjection and the prospect of advancement, his 
modest but polished attention in the gayer festiyi" 
ties oi the hall, was rewarded by the kind smilesi 
aad, not unfrequently, the kinder thoughts, of love- 
ly and high-bom damsels. If we add to this, that 
it was at such times the properly instructed squire 
was called upon to exercise his skill in song and 
lausic, and to employ to the best of his power 
every accomplishment which either nature or art 
had bestowed upon him, we shall have a proper 
idea of his importance in the gay retinue of a 
wealthy baron. 

If there be any thing, indeed, in the poetry of 
old romance, in which we may indulge as a true 
picture of chivalrous delight, it is in its represen- 
tations of the pleasures of a young and noble 
B%uire. In the full glow oi youth, — occupied in- 
eessantly in some pursuit that added to the graces 
of his person, or to his hilarity of feeling,— ^snjoying 
tlie advantages of proud associations, and encou- 
raged to expect the most brilliant rewards of fn- 
tni'e exertion, — ^he had the brightest materials that 
hope could possibly possess of which to frame her 
ienchantments. War was to be his glory ; but its 
ancient splendour was blended with a milder and 
more captivating charm. The ponderous sword 
had a golden scabbard, and the iron lance-head 
was adorned with a silken pennon. There were 
other smiles to be won than those of senates, and 
Uiose which he was justified bjr his elders in va- 
luing more, highlf than all other rewards of va- 

VOL. I. B 



i0«i^ Wlule he WM te<U^r ^i«^»^ ^^ «il»^ 
W (^ortliiiitias for ^tingiiiiliMiy himtdl is lik 

jj^rond career, he ww eanroeiided hy lore and 

beaoty in ell ihew brighmew. £^Wy iedttkgr 

was efforded hioi for ihe early d^votiiNi ef hm 

eibctinne to eente rich Mid f^radeae miaireaat 

The mode of life which wm followed ili> «te 

barooiel hall^ ma^ lore a neoeaaarf ingvedienl 

to exiaienee, and maidenly modeaty waa» iik>. rnoni 

thaa maideely pride, likely le diill the heeDaa 

of an erdeni and hnmUe auitee* Gheerfoiyiy j«r 

ai^pung himaelf, therefore, to the fwcfoatioBa ef 

beauty, be felt e higher delight in the girikBt'C» 

ercUea which were te prepero him for defeia^ 

log it. His strength aad agility were- >iieve# 

without an admirer, and whatever Ment he pee^ 

eeased was suvB to be eahAHced by the etfliilea 

and fiivour ef hie gentle mistkvssh If he deMd 

e|»enly tell his le¥e^ it wee his pride tad igbry im 

nfrfiold her superiority to eil other DNideBB eeM«g 

his Gompeeie ;.aad if chxuaMtaaeeB ol^igfed Uifree 

kec^ it eeoiet, he bed- the reeaaatie p^eoaoni ef 

atolen interviews, and the inlcrohaMge-ef as yH t fei J ^ 

ens tokens^ with the hope tfaait never Adied either 

squire or kaight^ el vabquishiBg' all di^ienltiee im 

love or fortune by the good deeds of tiwir pie* 

wess. The fil»l yeans ef diivalMu life were'ihal 

full of 8plea<fid pikimise ; aed the heart ef the y ouag 

acolyte danced buoyalitly to the atwaic ef love and 

romance which filled the ataBO^erethestsurreeed^ 

edhtm. Bxiateece had not yet been dispdileditfeay 

of its seening good ; ^e glory after which he 

panted it was for his own asm-to vna ; and the leie 

of woman^ in all its bi%htiie8B and komry, was the 

jewel^of chiuiJiy fretoaitfef loweitfl te'ilshigliea ftgwi d& 



'tut tm ppiicii with mx wwrnnt of th^ nyiiM*« 
emfkloymeiitik Oq» of hii mosl imfhDrtant dnftiM 
1190 t9 take cue of the homes ; aad it ie horn thi* 
fMfft ef bis ooeupaitioii msay smhsn have he* 
lieved that he ^eriTes his nene^ the Latin womI^ 
jQMruii a atable, being the SQ[^M)6ed fenaAitiwi of 
file tem esqaifs^ hot wUeh is mere camaMolf de* 
lifed kom ^scu^ a shbM, wUeh fbnned pvt ef 
the arms he had a right to bear. Bf far the mmt 
esiioaB» hofwever, of his daties wete yet to oone, 
aad they wene these whieh meie psfticnlarly be^* 
leagffd tehim as a» alfeettdsiU on the penoaeiF faia 
lord. Ersvy means was emfrioyed to prepare 
hm pmpeily for the &lignes and perife to wkUk 
he woeU tiMia be Mcpesed. The gasMs in which 
he waa akaost incessmitly ezeraised to gire hioa 
alrssgth and agiUly oi hmJkf were waeh the 
as those pnnetised in a modem schod of gymi 
tics; bnttfaare weie others which haToboen leal 
sjghl efy ttQce the object for which they weie pnrif 
SHod haa ceased to eoost. Of these, the iMeiacipid 
were the quintain, or running with the knee at a; 
wooden figure, whioh^ if not atraek properly en 
the body, spmi round en a pivot, and ii4ict« 
ed a heavy blow on the shonldera of the nial« 
edaait esqnire. Another • was the eoavse s4^ 
hagney which, like the qaiatain, wna nsed to give 
geeat aeoaiacyef measnrement and quickness ta 
tim eye, — a moat important quality to Ae kmgfat 
whose prinetpal weq>on was the spear. 

Bfisidsa these games,, theve were ethers in whieh 
the issma of actual, warfare were mere dialanelly 
imitated ; and in the favourite sports of huatiBg 
aad faawidug, vUch were loiwierly pursaad with 
tkt ohaiactaiietie sfsrit and bcdd recidasa paidaiwe 
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of men that love danger, and cared not for hard* 
ships, their young followers were taught to beaic' 
hunger and thirst without repining, — to pass the 
night amid the darkness of wild forests and under 
the cold sky, — to employ their invention in saving 
themselves from danger on its unexpected ap- 
proach,— -and to he content with any thing, so that 
they might but ohtain the credit of bold and pa- 
tient endurance. 

When he had been sufficiently tried in these 
sports and exercises to give assurance of his capa- 
city, the now hardy and accomplished squire was 
chosen by his master to accompany him on his ex- 
peditions, whether they were undertaken in quest 
of adventure, or for the purpose of actual war- 
fere. In both instances his duty was to lead the 
destrier, or reserve horse, on which the knight only 
rode when he engaged with ^e enemy, preferring 
the easy pace of an ambling palfrey for his jour- 
neys, and when not in the immediate presence of 
danger. This, though not always the case, was 
the general custom of chivalry ; and the tall and 
magnificent courser which was to bear his lord in 
the pomp of battle, was adorned with his baldrick 
and other pieces of his armour, which the proud 
squire placed as loftily on the saddle as he could 
raise them. When they came in sight of the ene- 
my, he was immediately to arm his master ; and as 
it was very essential to the safety of the knight that 
this should be done skilfully, he had been long in- 
structed how to fasten and fit together the differ- 
ent pieces which composed a complete suit of 
mail. 

Having finished this important duty, he attend- 
ed his master, eagerly panting for glory and the 
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price of Yaloari to the field. His situation was 
immediately behind the knight; and thus placed, 
he was able to watch all his moyements, and learn, 
from the boldness and address of his master, how 
to conduct himself in similar encoonters. When 
he saw him triumphing over the adversary, he re* 
joiced as a partaker in his honour ; and when the 
superior force or good fortune of bis opponent 
drove him to «Kiremit)e9» lus brave and faithful bt- 
ttndant sprung farward« supplied him with a froah 
hmae if dismounted* or (K>v^red him with his shield 
H womded or diiab)ed< IqatanciM are very com- 
HUM in the lives of ebe^ierst of their being fT^ 
aonvd hf the owirage and aSectiQ^ ef ^ir ea- 
q«irea} and in battles that were geneial, er be^weeft 
% regular anay of kw^le forcesi the vi^^ry wm 
frequently decided by the deterauned CiQniag* 
of a body oi these valiant youtha. 

By the time ijbat the candidate fqr th^ he«our 
of kaighthood had achieved the various poiala 
m faia education for that high degree, he mmk 
have do^ly resembled, both m ag«) appearanceb 
and aecamplishments> the son of C9haa«er s knight» 
whose picture is so aduuraUy drawn by the eU 
bard. 



** Witb bim tber wm hia sone^ a yOQgs squHr, 
4- lou^ ao^ a lusty bacbeler, 
'With leckes cruU as they were laid in press ; 
Of twenty ^ere of age he was I gess. 
Of his stature he was of ev^ lengthe, 
And WQuderly daliuer, an4 grele of stven|^ ^ 
4-nd he h9/Ad» be somctiine in Chevachie, 
In Fhindres, in Aitois, in Picardie. 
And borne bim wel, as of so litel space, 
Ib hope te stonden ip hia lady*s grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede, 
AUe f»l of freshe flowea wbiM and redt : ' 

e2 
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Sln^g he was, or floyting alle the day ; 

He was as freshe as b the moneth of May : 

Short was his goune, with sieves long and wide ; 

Wei coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride : 

He coude songes mak» and wel endite, 

Juste and eke dance, and well portraie and write : 

So hote he loved, that by nightertale, 

He slep no more than doth the nightingale : 

Curteis he was, lowly and servisable, 

And carf before his fader at the table. *' * 



Thus accomplished, and having proved his 
lour, patience of fatigue, and readiness to perform' 
all the duties of a noble man at arms, the squire 
was generally sure of obtaining the hdpoiuif^^ 
knighthood at the age of twenty or twenty-one.-' 
Circumstances, however, were sometimes permit- 
ted to alter the period ; and youths of fourteen or 
fifteen, and in some cases even infants at baptism^* 
were admitted to the order of chivalry. On the 
other hand, the expenses which attended the rank 
of knighthood, or the determination to receive it 
only from some prince or noble to whom the squire 
might not have present access, were reasons for 
deferring his acceptance of that degree ; and in- 
stances frequently occurred, in which men of the 
greatest worth and bravery never proceeded far- 
ther than the second stage of their profession. 

But these were exceptions to the ordinary rules 
of chivalrous life ; and, at the period above men« 
tioned, a fitting opportunity was sought for ad- 
mitting th^ well-tried youth to the full enjoyment 
of knightly honours. It was very common, after 
the custom of tournaments became general, to fix 
upon some splendid occasion of that sort for the 
purpose of giving him an opportunity of showing 

* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales* 
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loB prowesS) and affiHrding a public proof of big 
right to the high calling for which he was ambi- 
tious. When this was the case, the squires who 
were deemed worthy of being admitted as candi- 
dates for knighthood, were, on the day before the 
festiFal commenced, assembled together, and, being 
clothed in uniform liveries, dined with the prince,^ 
or other great lord, at whose call the tournament 
was hoiden. After this they went, accompanied 
by the most honourable chevaliers, to hear mass, 
and were then admonished by their lord to be 
faithful and loyal, and to fulfil all the duties which 
belonged to a good and pious knight. This being 
done, they retired to a church or chapel, where 
they passed the night in watching and prayer. 
Early the next morning, they attended the mass 
of the Holy Ghost ; and shortly after high mass, 
in company with their master, whom they follow- 
ed, walking two by two, and took their seats in 
the church, according to the directions which were 
given them. When the chanting of the lessons 
and the benedictions were finished, the prince 
girded on their swords, and other chevaliers gave 
them their spurs, and they returned to their seats, 
to await the conclusion of the service. At noon, 
the toumay for the evening was proclaimed with 
the sound of trumpets, and they were allowed to 
try their strength in the lists, which were to be 
filled the next day with chevaliers of more ma- 
tared skill. Such is the account, at least, which 
the romancers give of the creation of knights on 
the occasion of tournaments ; and the reason, per- 
haps, why they were admitted at these times, and 
on the eve*of the festival, was, that the lists might 
bo rendered tha more splendid by the addition of 
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many yottng chevaliera eziittlBg itt tb« nvm «ad 
brilliant accoutrements of tbeir order. Bvt 4« 
fEFourite and most regular seasons for the creatkia 
of knights, were at the great festivals of the CbmrdH 
Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide. At these times 
the whole pomp and ceremonial of inreslitwre was 
observed with scrupulous exacdiess ; and the holy 
occasion was recommended to the aspirant, be* 
cause then, as the book of chivalry says, *< mmch 
people would be gathered together, and God would 
be besought, by many voices, to give him grace ta- 
acquit himself well in his future career*'* The ps»* 
parations of the acolyte were of the most atnel 
and solemn nature. He was to fast the day pM« 
ceding his initiation, and make a humble cpnfee* 
sion of all his sins and errors. As in the former 
instance, the night was to be passed in prajwr an4 
watching ; and in the morning he was to enter a 
bath and purify himself, as typical of the new life 
he was thenceforth to lead ; and after having bath* 
ed, be was to lie down in a bed before putting on 
any of his g^ments ; and when he rose, to be 
clothed in raiment perfectly new. The principal 
parts of this dress were an under gaim^ent, said to^ 
be like a woman's quilted kirtle, and over that a 
vest made of silk or fine linen, and emlN^oidered 
with gold. These were followed by the hauberk, 
a collar, commonly of leather, but sometimes ma^e 
of more costly materials ; and the coat of armSy' 
which varied in form and ornament, according to 
the ^hion of the times, and the taste of the che- 
valier. 

Thus accoutred, he proceeded to the chureb^ 

[ and presented his sword to the priest, who laid 

it upon the altar,, and blessed it with this prayer : 



f 
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** Hear, God, we beseech thee, our prayer^ and, 
with the right hand of thy majesty, deign to bless 
this sword, wherewith thy senrant desires to be 
girded, that it may be the defence and protection 
of churches, of widows, orphans, and all who serve 
God, against the cruelty of Pagans ; and that it may 
be powerful, and a fear and terror to aU deceivers, 
through Jesus Christ." Then, having taken an 
oath which bound him to the performance of all 
the duties implied in the above supplication, the 
priest returned the sword with these words, <' Re- 
ceive this sword, accompanied by the blessing of 
God, and by which, and the strength of the Holy 
Spirit, you may be strong to resist, and cast out 
all thy enemies, and all the adversaries of the 
Holy Church ; and to protect the people of God, 
by the assistance of the invincible conqueror, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Be mindful of what the 
Psalmist says, Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, that 
with it thou mayest exercise the strength of jus* 
tice, and powerfully throw down the mount of 
corruption, defending the holy church of God, and 
execrating and destroying the hypocrite, not less 
than the infidel. Be the merciful protector of 
widows and orphans ; raise the fallen, and defend 
them when raised; revenge the wronged, con- 
firm the well-disposed ; and in as far as thou doest 
these things, thou shalt come as the glorious 
champion of virtue to dwell with the Saviour of 
the world, and enjoy in his kingdom eternal and 
celestial joys. " Then all the congregation joined 
in this antiphonal : 

*' Be of good courage, and observe the ordi- 
nances of thy Lord. Walk in his ways, and ob- 
serve his ordmancea, precepts, and judgments, and 



imnf God be wilh y«iL ia all y^oir .ufK 

Afi^r Ahisy the priwt agva pi^yedin 4he faJtoiJ^wy 

|«riQ0 for the Qir^ grace ;— 

" Ged, who by thy prondeaee dost order aU 
ihipgB, both in heavaa aad earthy prospeir thy ser* 
^e»t here devoted to the di^tiea of thy war£»re* 
May aU the pewer of hw <«Mmee be heaken fay 
the atrength oi the epiritiial 9vord» and altegether 
deistroyed»— thov coateiidiiig for hm, tl^o^^ 
Jesne Christ. '' The lernce was theii eooehideil 
by the congre^fttien's ainguig a pert of the forty^ 
fiyiurtb Psalm, which was repeated three tines. 

The rvligiotts part cf the sotomnity being thm 
eeoonplished) the eaadidate was led before tb^ 
priiioe> or whoever it was who intended to eonfov 
nqion him the order of kiughthood» and, having sft* 
iMsQtenly answered the questions es to hie motivee 
Uk dewMmdieg the honour of chivalry, the oeth wa9 
ndminietered to him, and he was invested with the 
eKtemal badges ef his profession, the coasecrntisd 
awerd, which wes fosteaed with the baldiie, a bob 
of wtftte leather studded with ornaiaents of goW^ 
to the left side, JUid the gilt spurs, which, with the 
sword, formed the peculiar distillations of Ue 
knigbthoed. When these had been put on by tii^ 
persons eeiis^g at the eeremony, the awerd ^aee 
jdiEvn out, m^ the prince wbo conferred the bei»- 
onr, struok the candidate, who was kneeling befove 
him, with the flan part of it upon the neck» elk ibe 
same time pronouncing him to be e knight» in tkp 
name of the Father, oi the Son, and ef the iieiy 
GhoBt. Instead of the stroke with the ^mv4y |i 
blow <Mi the ear widi the band was frequently 
pven, in imitation ^ the .custpm ebsefved at ce4^ 
foiring the tank of begmm on a etoy% m^ Kia 
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yeitaya^ «rirot|»f «f«MAepartol the p^Bx^km 
fcttoped •» v m immg Mb ; bjr wbioh iimiglit'lrti 
Bigiiiifi^ thM M the teoMt thc acefert li owed Im 
kbitiiige to tbe lord of lihe 0it«te» so the newwoNMlfe 
kniglM boBMne tbe servant of God «nd the draroli* 
Thii ib ike nore likely, as the whole Ceremony of 
hrighikiy #80 veky similar to thait used at fendali 
kivtMitai«4 Ml wkiek tke ferae* about to be edn 
mii >sd to tke ief appeared wMh kia haad mM^overw 
edy without sword or spurs ; and^ kneelieg befotVi 
tkrekife^.wilk his kands placed b e t w een his, tiok 
an oalk of faalt^ wkieh vMks received in sign of 
ftdnre' subjeetion ; and tke fsnn ended, as was ori* 
ghally tke case in tke oaNsnony of kaigktHigi b^ 
tke kwd's kisaiif the tohedk of him whom he ad^ 
nkted t# hMtentaniry.' 

fiUght TBnatMns in dieso fmlnB nay be okaerved 
M^ the different rsintiene of old? writers on the ank^ 
J0ot»' bnt the abore aeeit t» kaTe>been nesriy «m*> 
^IvrsaUy practie^, when tiaMs of peaito or leilbara 
ftdmitftad* o^ekck « leconditeritnal's being: foildw«d 
At tke ^dnr, kowwer, to wfakdi tke honenr eff 
Ibaigbtkedd wtai dne^ wee fre^sntly pnt very ainK 
dedly to the prae^ tke censmbnid of a long and 
^snntd inwtotitoi^ was ofbsn dispetned with, and 
bm^e.actsoni #ere regkrded as a aaffldentpreperU^ 
imnk lor redelting the highest military dagnily. Par* 
•eiaal brarery in ikk& agee of dnvahy reqniredr less 
tkne or eaerticm to aaake itself eensptcnooe tlmn 
lathe present day*! There is no test by wkkk 
donrage can be so weU* end truly tried es its being 
anbmdited to a tibem «Bd regular order* If k en- 
dure this it will endofe any thing, for it remoyes 
moat ef^ those lidvenCftitnis ineitemeiktfiiitrfafoh will 
Bometimes bolster up a tery faint heart, and per- 
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svade it to an occamonal imitalion of grMlitastieMK^ 
Bnt war, when chiraliy was in exiiteace, had noC 
hitted her steeds with the iron thong of disciplnie. 
The sudden impulse of pride or ambition, tf fol- 
lowed at a fortunate moment, might not only bo 
yielded to, but might insure to him who felt it a 
quick and brilliant elevation. If he had a more 
daring heart than his comrades, it could not fail of 
being known, nor the times that he periled him* 
self of being numbered. 

When the courage, therefore, of any of his fol- 
lowers had attracted the particular attenUon of .a 
prince, or other noble commander, during a battle, 
the fovoured soldier was brought before him, and, 
directing him to kneel, he struck him on the neck 
with his sword, and, in the usual form of words, 
pronounced him a Sir Kiiight.* It sometimes oc- 
curred, that many who had deserved well by their 
conduct in one engagement, were in this manner 
made knights together, as in the instance of 
Charles the Fifth's victory over the Duke of 
Saxony, when he created a number of them, by 
only declaring that they should be chevaliers ; attd 
PhUip IV. of Spain did the same with regard to 
the captains who had fought well in the defence 
of Maestricht, and whom he made knights by a 
royal codicil, f A curious example of the freedom 
with which the ceremonies of creation WH'e dis^ 
pensed with, even in courts and in seasons of 
peace, when circumstances rendered it incon- 
venient to observe them, is related by Favine. :^ 
Sigismunde, being on a visit to Charles VI., was 

* S«lden*s Titles of Honour. f Ashmole. 
\ Theatre of Honour. 
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made acquainted with a quarrel between two of 
tke courtiers, respecting an office which each of 
them thought himself entitled to enjoy. One dayi 
while sitting in court, the claims of the rivals were 
argued before the two monarchs, when he who 
liad the greatest interest on his side thought at 
once to destroy the pretensions of hiGr opponent, 
by representing that he had not the order of 
Imighthood. Sigismunde, to whom the latter had 
been recommended, immediately directed that he 
ahould be brought before him, which was done ; 
and then obsenring, that he had a right to confer 
the honour of knighthood wherever he might be, 
be ordered a sword to be brought, with which 
be gave the object of his ^ELvour three blows as he 
knelt before him. Then taking off one of his own 
gilt spurs, he had it put on the heel of the new 
knight; and, lastly, girded him with a girdle, 
whereto hung a long knife, instead of a sword. 

An amusing picture of a somewhat similar kind 
occurs in the account given of King Arthur's li-* 
berality at the celebration of his marriage. His 
iiobles and gentlemen being all assembled, a poor 
man came to them, and begged to know where he 
might find the king. His majesty, whose con*' 
descension was not less than his courage, made 
bimself known without delay ; and the following 
dialogue took place between him and his humble 
suitor. 

'^ Sir, it was told me, that at this time Of your 
marriage ye would give any man the gift that he 
would ask, but except that were unreasonable* 
That is truth, said the king, such cried I let make, 
and that will I hold, so it apayre not my realm 
nor mine estate. Ye say well and graciouslyy said 

VOL, I. T 
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tiie {KKNT man. Sir, laak nothing •lae i>ttl that 70 
will make my son here a knight. It ia a great 
thing thon askest of me, said the king. What ia 
thy name ? said the king, to the poor man. 8ir, 
my name ia Ayrea, the cowherd. Whether 
oometh tfaia of thee or of thy aon ? aaid the king. 
Nay, sir, aaid Ayres, thia deaire oometh of my aon» 
and not of me. For I shall tell you, I haye thir- 
teen aoo8y and all they will fall to what labour I 
put them, and will he right glad to do labour; bat 
tlua child will not labour for me, for any tlnng that 
my wife or I may do; hist always he will be afaoot- 
ing or casting darts, and glad for to see hattleay 
aiMl to behold knights. And always, day and 
lugbt, he deaireth of me to be made a knigbt« 
What is thy name ? said the king unto the young 
man. Sir, my name is Tor. The king beheld 
him fast, and saw he waa passingly weU visagedi 
and paasingly well ma^e of his years. Well, aaid 
King Arthur unto Ayres the cowherd, fetch all 
thy sons afore me, v that I may see them ; and ao 
the poor man did, and all were shapen much like 
the poor man. But Tor was not like none of them 
all in ahape, nor in countenance, for he waa much 
more than any of them. Now, said King Arthur 
unto the cowherd, where is the sword, he shall 
be made a knight withal. It ia here, aaid Tor; 
Talfie it out of the sheath, said the king, and re- 
quire me to make you a knight. Then Tor a%ht 
of his mare, and palled out his a word, 'kneeling, 
and requiring the king that he would make him 
knight, and that he might be a knight of the Table 
Bound. As fw a knight^ I will make you, and 
therewith smote him on the neck with the sword, 
mymg^ Ba ya a g#od toigbtt and ao I pray toGod 
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SO ye maylie; and if ye beof proweesandof imp* 
thinees, ye sbdl be a laiight of the Table Round." ^ 

In the famous romance of Pereefwest, a reiy 
fiiH aeoonnt is giTen of the ceremony of dnblMng • 
knigbt, in whidb the religion and morality of the 
form were snpplied by the pious instructions stf 
the prince and chevalievs who conferred the he* 
nour. The anxious aspirant was exaostned by 
them as to all the motires from which he desired 
to be admitted to the order. He was exhorted to 
pray earnestly for divine assistuice, and erery 
piece of his armour was dis{4ayed before him witb 
some appropriate reflection. In the most humble 
manner he replied to all the questions put to him, 
and professed his earnest desire to be a good and 
pious knight, and his entke willingness to employ 
Iris might in the defence of the church, of widows 
and orphans, and all who might be in affiiction) 
and require his services. 

^ Now, said the kkig, it only remains that I 
give you the accolade, which I am willing to do $ 
but you must first promise me that you will, above 
all things, honour God, the sovereign God, he whe 
made ^ heavens and the four elements out of 
nothing, and from which he forlned idl things^ 
which no other could have done, for he is all- 
powerful, and withont equal. After that, you 
must swear to follow the lessons and doctrines 
which have just been given you, and to remember 
the signification of your arms. Then, answered 
the youth, his eyes being tearful with devout 
thoughts, this have I promised to do. Hien the 
king raised his hand, and giving him the aecelade» 

* Morte d^Ardiur, Book hi. ^ap. iii. 
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tmdf CheTalier, be hardy and prenx. Then oane 
one of tfie knights present, and hung a Tenneil 
shield which be held in his hand on the neck of 
the damoiseauy and said, Sir knight, I bang this 
shield on your neck, that yon may know yon onght 
to be so hardy of frame as not to fear, in a just 
quarrel, to meet two chevaliers iit open field. Sire, 
replied be, I desire to perish if ever I shrink from 
a just quarrel. Then came to him another ebeyai- 
lier, who held a good and beautiful helmet, with 
which he adorned him, saying, Forasmuch as I have 
armed your head with this helmet, you ought to 
know that you must never doubt to undertake 
every enterprise which the prowess of a chevalier 
may be able to achieve. Sire, was the reply, may 
God keep me in that disposition. Then a knight 
led before him a great and powerful war-h(HBd 
(destrier), and said. Sir knight, you may now 
mount when it pleases you. llien, repulsing those 
who would have held his stirrup, saying, he was 
not always to expect such aid, he vaulted, with«ni 
touching any thing but the bridle, into the saddle* 
Having had, lastly, a strong sword put into his 
band, and been ^ain exhorted to be bold and to 
govern himself wisely, and feeling proud as if he 
were king of the world, he took lus leave of the 
august company, and striking spurs into hb horse, 
was soon on his way after perilous adventures. '* * 
But even in these accounts, where the ceremony 
was not performed with its accustomed solem- 
nity, or in churches, we see how strongly the 
.spirit of chivalry was originally imbued with that 
^of devotion^ from the constant reference which ia 

. * Perosforwi, vol. it obap. cxxvi. 
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ififtda to tlie duties of the holy Itfo which di« 
knight was boand to pursue. The ordination of 
priests, to which the admission to knighthood baft 
been frequently compared, could not he tecom^ 
panied with more solemn exhortations to devotion 
Or purity of mind. Even the desire of glory was 
not allowed to be a worthy motive for seeking the 
order of chivalry, unless meekly subjected to the 
wish of honouring God ; nor was it forgotten on 
the field of battle, or in the hour of greatest peril, 
that if a knight was made, he must be consecrat- 
ed in the name of the Holy Trinity* 

I'he allegorical meaning which was given to the 
several parts of the knightly accoutrement, fur- 
nishes dot only an excellent illustration of the 
character of chivalry, but a curious exemplificit- 
tion of the spirit of the ages in which it flourished. 
Men form ideas of things Tong before they have a 
perfect or distinct knowledge of their real nature. 
When they have not the truths of a far^advanced 
science on which to exercise their intellects, they 
etnpldy them upon their dim conceptions of reality ; 
atid, seeking to fix the fleeting images of their 
minds on a more substantial foundation, invest them 
with the forms of earth and matter which they 
thenceforth build up into pillars and temples or 
splendid altars, and in contemplating which, they 
idiagine that the truth, which was before a shadow 
to their minds, is become a reality, and that the 
more they multiply the gorgeous objects of sigbt, 
ttie better will the spirit understand its own work- 
ings. 

iThe state of the human mind during the middle 
ages was well adapted to favour this combination 
of every thing intellectual and moral, with its sup- 

wt 
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posed cotinterpart among the things of sense. Hmt 
fai this contributed to advance or retard the iiii<* 
provement of mankind, it is not my proyinoe here 
to inquire ; but of one thing we may be CMtain, 
that if truth can live in a well, she may be smo- 
thered under a bnaheL The most valnable of all 
her revelations, whether fifom God to man, or from 
man, pure and enlightened, to man base and ignorant, 
were, we know, in passing through a few eenturiea^ 
mixed with errors that deprived them of their vital 
energy. Those centuries were the period wheat 
religion was apparelled with the nicest care — whea 
her throne was higher than that of any of the king* 
of the earth — when she wore a crown, and there 
was a sermon in every jewel of her diadem. If we 
derive any opinion from this circumstance, it oer* 
tainly is one not in fevonr of teaching either mora* 
lity or religion by way of emblem and ceremony. 

Chivalry, however, owed its principal chanu> 
teristics, perhaps its very existence, to this £»• 
shion of its birth-times. It was the temponi 
and earthly image of the church-militant; the 
great development of the spirit which animated the 
age, as the latter was of an eternal mystery. All 
its parts were in harmony with this its emblemati- 
cal character ; and, numerous as were the minute 
observances of the church, they were equalled hy 
those of this warlike order. Tbis cannot be better 
instanced, as we have said, than in the pains taken 
to explain the signification which was given to 
every part of the knight's armour. Thus, accord- 
ing to the most approved explications, the sword 
was made in the form of a cross, in token of the 
cause in which it was to be used ; and as it was al- 
ways to be employed in the defence of justice, it 
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to ibd editing on both sides. The spear was 
straight and even, beoanse troth is so ; and its iron 
bead was significant of strength. The pennon, 
which might be seen afar, was the sign of coursgOy 
which wished not to be hidden ; and the steel hel- 
meti on the othel* hand» was emblematical of mo* 
desty. The hauberk was a castle, or a fortifica- 
tion agamst the power of vices and defaults. The 
leg^armonr was to keep the feet from the peril of 
evil ways. The spurs were tokens of diligence and 
swiftness in all hcmourable designs. The gorget signi- 
fied obedience ; and that, as it encompasses the neck, 
so should the commands of his sovereign the knight. 
The mace represented strength of courage, and 
the knife or miserecorde with whidi the comba- 
tant despatched his enemy^ when other arms fail- 
ed, the mercy of God, and trust in his aid I The 
shield was typical of the knight's standing between 
the pnnce and the people, or between ^e prince 
and his enemies, as the safeguard of the former. 
The gauntlets, in using which he lifted up his 
hands on high, were to remind him of^rayer to 
God, and that he was not to be guilty of putting 
his hand to a fiilse oath. The saddle betokened 
surety of courage, and the great charge which per- 
tained to chivalry ; and the horse nobleness of cou- 
fage, and readiness in daring. * 

. The parallel is pushed still fEurther ; but the a- 
bove is sufficient to show the manner in which the 
knight was taught to regard his gay panoply with 
the eye of a moralist. We must not, however, 
coodttde this part of our subject without observ- 
iqg, that the instruction given him on receiving 

• Book of Chivalrj-. 
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die iBfettitwe w«9 not coofiiied to tlie 
ttiony, m h was considered oeoeasaiy that» ^iter 
having been admitted, he should attend a sermoa, 
in which the preacher was to insist on his rev^- 
encing the sacraments, and sacredly observing the 
seven great virtues, of which three were termed 
theological, ftiitfa, hope, and charity, and four car- 
• dinal, justice, prudence, fortitude, and tempexanee. 
A perfect chevalier was also to be meek and cour* 
teous in his demeanour towards all men. His 
speech was to be graceful and gentle, and his whole 
deportment such as became a man of the higheat 
honour, engaged in performing the most sacred 
duties. 

There were other particulars in the promise which • 
he uiade at his initiation, but they relate to the 
proof of his courage, rather than his virtue. The 
first article in his vow, according to some ancient 
writers^ bound him, whenever he went on a qnesft 
or strange adventure, never to lighten himself of 
his arms, except for the sake of repose at night. 
By the next he promised, whenever in pisreuit of 
adventure, not to avoid perilous passes, nor to 
turn out of his way for fear of meeting powerf^il 
chevaliers, or from any dread of monsters, savage 
beasts, evil spirits, or any thing which could only 
harm, or might be resisted by the body of a man. 
Among other rules, similar to those already men- 
tioned, for the conduct of bis Hie, we also find, that, 
having undertaken to defend a lady, he was rather 
to die than desert her, or suffer her to be oflend* 
ed; that he should be punctual to the day and 
hour in which he had been engaged to contend with 
another cavalier; that on returning to court, af- 
ter having been absent in quest of adventure, he 
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' ' ^onld give an exact account of all he had done or 

*" ' met with, eyen shonld his acUone hare heen to hie 

*" disgrace, his knighthood being the forfeit, shonld 

^ he disobey this ordinance ; that, being taken pri- 

^ ■ soner at a tonrnay, he shonld, besides rendering 

™ up his arms and hocses to the victor, not again 

'' contend without the special leave of the latter; 

* and, lastly, that he shonld not, in company, fight 

* against a solitary enemy, nor carry two swords, if 
^ he was not willing to contend with two opponents. 

^ Such were the ceremonies and lessons which com* 

^ posed thie solemn service used in introducing a new 

> member to the honourable order of chivalry ; and 
when they were concluded, he proudly mounted 

9> his richly caparisoned steed, caracoled him for an 

i instant at the door of the church, and then pro- 

i ceeded through the principal streets of the city, 

i that dames and demoisels, unwarlike clerks, and 

i defenceless widows and orphans, might know that 

I they had that day obtained a new and worthy 

I champion. Almsgiving and costly feasts finish- 

f ed the day, and the knight was armed at all points, 

) both spiritually and martially, for his high eallbg. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ffHB VSX0 AHD ABVSXt Or KNIQHTHOOD-^RI O^VWAUD 

YAaXANTS. 

His admission to knighthood opened to the young 
and exalting chevalier a prospect in erery wny 
bright and promising. He might now he the eott* 
panion, and was in some respects the equal, of 

Erinces. The character with which his profession 
ad invested him, was theoretically a compound 
df every quality which could render him an oh* 
ject of love and veneration. He had the sanctity 
of a minister of religion, with the shining virtues 
of a soldier. Truth and purity were his sovereigil 
guides ; but he was clothed in all the graces of 
gallantry. As the defender of widows and orphans, 
he was the noble champion of the sex in general ; 
and though it was his duty to endure all the hard- 
ships of a life of peril and wandering, he was known 
to be the best accomplished of men, in every art 
that could delight in ball or bower. Thus sure of 
respect, he went forth into the world, not to en- 
dure its ordinary troubles, but to contend with dif- 
ficulties which it covered him with glory to dare. 
His path, though not beset by dragons, or rendered 
strange and beautiful by enchantment^ wound con* 
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Ibiltpdly tbh>agli Bo«des to wbieh tioml^ aad the* 
Uf w^d «|Hris of the tines lent a fiUpenMtnnil in- 
terest, Tiie overstrained sad ttnattaiaable reftae* 
Kent of principle which was the groundwork of 
cbivalrf , while it gaye glory to the order, multip 
plied almost to infinity the occasioas of private 
qnan^ls aad personal triumphs, Erery lady, by 
terming a knigbt discourteous, called againat hini* 
llie first df his compeers whom he might eha&ce 
to meet; and if be resented her aSront with 
good success, he was ^ititled to her smiles, and 
bore away with him some token of her aiei> 
tion. Nor was the glow of his feelings endanger* 
od by the weariness of e nnifonn course of aetioB* 
The times of peace were employed in ^uest of 
adventures through countries or provinces th^ 
pleased him by their wildness^ or temptted him bjf 
the mi^nificence of their rulers. In war, whi<^ 
lie nev^ need fear would be wanting, he foug^ 
in the presence of princes, shared in triumphs to 
wiiieh royalty lent its pomp and magnificenceit 
heard his name shouted amid the proud blasts of 
clarions, and in the fiercest onset, felt his ardei^ 
spirit r^oicing in deeds, the' fiune of which, bis 
gallant followers would publish through ^veryf 
quarter of the land* 

The very requisites for knighthood ensured to 
lliose who obtained it the enjoyment of more than 
ordinary distinctions in society. Besides the brilli- 
ant educatisB which bestowed so many graces 
upon the person of the cavalier, be was, according 
to the laws of the order, a gentleman of the purest 
Mood, and able to trace his gentility through three 
generations on his father's side. Unless he could 
do this,^ his lord bad the powto of degrading him» 
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by- catting off his «pm or a dungliill. It wtB aW 
reqniBtte that he should poBsess a certain degree 
of wealth, and that, not only by the ancient cimm 
torn which attached a certain portion of land to 
this dignity, bat from the many necessary expen-^ 
see it entailed apon the possessor. 

If he receiyed the hononr withoat possessing 
these osoal qaalifications, he obtained it only by^ 
each a signal exertion of merit that he coidd 
not fiiil of immediately becoming an object of dis-» 
tingaisbed fa^oar to his princQ ; and the respect 
which military fame secoried, was a safficient pass* 
pert to popolar regard. Frequently, also, the 
knights, who tbas rose suddenly to the noble rank 
of chivalry, were presented at the time of their 
kiTestitare with an estate, ^or received the grant of 
pensions, which might enable them to uphold their 
dignity with befitting splendour ; and in this they 
were further aided, by the value of the trophies 
which sometimes crowned their victorious arms, 
and which it was no degradation to the knight, to 
convert into the means of increasing the grandeur 
of his appearance. 

** In the dignity, honour, and renown of kniglil* 
hood, " says Ashmole, ** ^' is included semewhat 
of magnificence, more excellent than nobility it- 
self;" and it is worthy of remark, that Camden 
notes it as a name of dignity, which he does 
not do with r^^ard to that of lord. A baron, it is 
said, till he had been expressly admitted to the 
ord«r of chivdry, in subsoibing any deed, wrote 
his name with the simple addition of Dominus ; and 
in many ancient documents, the signatures of knif^ta 

* Order of the Garter. 
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iM^ ^nMu iMHOfe to 006 Of ranMB* xbo MNMMfi 
ii idtoo dy wndi if confvrrs^ waft of tntA s Bitsri^ 
tlMtt k a o c i ft» t» bgiFe been eonndered capable of 
gi%r^ a new character altogetiber to the p ewo a a 
wboobteiaeilk.- Etod a ^lain, if he bad the good 
iirtiuie to do SMaething worthy of kaigliidioodi bo* 
eaufte knniediately enlhdicbised on receiving dia 
mfd»y and hm base blood wai ac^anted geatle. 
' There Memo alfto to h(iv» beea aoiaeti^g layi^ 
toiioas iiiiptied ia the manner by which iitm hoaow 
^ chivalry was tanflttiitted from otte knight to kBt» 
eaiter, and front one kingdiMn to another. The le^ 
OMibhnito hat been ofteft and fondly traced bot we ctt 
Ihe adnttsioa of kn%hl» and chnrchmer to theit 
ieepeotive fnnctbno ; anda cloee retemblaace reaRf 
did ^dat ia the dilbreal ce tei n o nie a enployBdim 
the two occasions. Bnt perhaps the most sing^ir 
c h ie na i si Mice of the wfaoi(B, is the solemn necessiVf 
wiikli ia both cases is insisted upon as to the oi& 
gtttoF fsontam, and genuine trsasmisrian of Air 
hommr, or the saact^ to be conferred. The otw 
nttation of priests by birilops regalarty succeeds 
lag each other, m not esteemed more necessary to^ 
lhia»parity«f the d^rcb, than was the investrtaiw 
ofkaigfata by knights, to the propriiely of chivahy. 
A few instmiees, if is tme^ are on record of the 
Offdinr being confetted by ecclesiastics, by free towna 
whish poss e ss ed the sorertign power and dignity in- 
thoBBsetves, and even by women, especially when' 
faeens of powerftil kiogdomsrhot in aH these casea 
diere appears to have been a reference to the same- 
original feantain of honour, and the same c^re wasi. 
iaim wkbreg^ toitssofemn and lairfrd traasmis* 
siaa. Tbey were, however, of comparatively raro 
occnrrence ; and the history of cb^valry presenlf 

YOL. I. Q 
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US ynA a, vast body of men, who, through 
siye . generatioDBy derived their dignity fro.m tb^ 
siipposed inviolable poii^er of their immediate pre* 
deeessora to confer it. 

So strong was the idea which the candidates 
for knighthood had of this mysterions virtue, that 
fhey regarded their investiture, as connecting thei|[i 
by a sort of sonship with the prince,, or chevalier 
who. bestowed it. This was the. opinion from the 
earliest institution of the order, and strikingly marks 
the refinement of feeling which it introduced by the 
value it gave to honour for its own sake. The cus- 
tom of adoption, as anciently conferred, was con- 
nected with the rights and advantages of succes- 
sion; but after the introdu^ion of, chivalry, the 
' prince, in adopting the noble, youth who was am- 
bitious of his fiftvour, bestowed only a sonship of 
glory on him ; and with this he rested contented, 
deeming it the most valuable of the gifts which 
even a royal parent could confer. From the same 
principle, it was esteemed of the utmost consei* 
quence that the author of his chivalrous existence 
diould have preserved the glorious treasure of his 
honour pure, and unmixed with any base or ui^* 
worthy alloys and for this reason, the, aspirant for 
knighthood would frequently wait a considerable 
period before he received the dignity, in order 
to beg it at the hands of some undoubtedly worthy 
knight. Long journeys, and many ai^d perilous; 
difficulties, were sometimes patiently endured, to 
effect this desirable object; and next jto bis zeal in 
performing the duties of a lover, nothing ^c6ulcl 
equal his perseverance in following the track of 
one fitted to endow him .with the sanctity of. hif 
/)rder. ' 
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:Tol}mi circoiikstaace is most probably to be 
attaibated the desire which iiiducfed the great* 
eat monarchs and princes, to seek their knight- 
hood from foreign potentates. Thus, Henry II. 
receiFed the honour from ' David, King of Scot- 
land, who knighted him at Carlisle* Edward I. ' 
was sent, when fifteen years old, to Alphonso XI., 
Kii^ of Castile, and obtained from him the same 
dignity. Nor are our records without instances 
in whicli«we find princes from other countries de<^ 
siring knighthood from the hands of English sove- 
reigns, Malcolm, King of Scotland, and Alex- 
ander, the son of William, King of the same coun- 
try, were invested with the order of chivalry by 
John ; and Henry III. is also recorded to have 
knighted Alexander III. at York, and Magnus, 
King of the Isle of Man. The most general opi- 
nion, however, appears to have been, that' knight-t 
hood only was required in the person who be- 
stowed it ; that all his power and virtue was cen- 
tjered in his possession of the chiv|Jrous character, 
and that no princely or imperial rank could do any 
more than add to the external splendour of the 
ceremony. 

It would have been well if this could have 
continued to be the case. The- free, grave, and 
noble attributes of chivalry might have per-r 
haps retained some of their theoretical beawiyf* 
bad they not been blended with the softening 
yices of courts and courtiers. There was an 
inspiring encouragement to the young chevalier 
in receiving his sacred order from the hands 
of one whom he met. in the full career of glory» 
whose sword had perhaps been only an instant dry 
from the blood of some caitiff, some oppressor oi;'^ 
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maiMfli ky in die mine h& bore of OffMni 
blight, aad who, m tbit dieiiMer, had the feii%r ef 
CDiiferraig the provdest diMinetioB vrlftdi • heart 
ImH ef Mh ud BeUe eapintieBe eottld d&AiB* 
But chifsky was, ehueet frein ite commeaeeuittt 
■MMle te oontrilmte to the etraagth «f araiee ; «m1 
kidghts had amhoiitv te evunaioa a eenaav 
her of Mleii^n, and eeauiiaad aay body of 
whieh did not anmmt to a thoanad* Thm ia^ 
pertenoe they Ane aoqaived in the uaJStrnj iottm 
of a natifMi wasaeeeMrily oomidenhle ; aaci ae 
the policy of mleie geined tlreagih» it aFie faaad 
tohe ef all fkhsgK most deageniaa to leava die 
prifflege of creatiiig kidghtela the heads of private 
ladindaala* By maltiplykig hb chifalroaB follow^ 
en, a laelloos noble aoqased as held aa ally aa 
ti m s ea heraelf wonld have beea ; and no anthoriiy^ 
on earth coald be safe froai aggressioB, while the 
mateat hoaenr which coald be bestowed, it was 
ai the power ef aambors to confer and asnltiply as 
Ibey cfhose* 

Another and rerf Important inconvenieace was 
also found to result from the nnlimited privyege tf 
eonferfiag the ordiar of knighthood. Almost evary 
ifisi&totien has a tendency v» lose its original pa-- 
ifcy and valiie. Chitakyy had it been all we caa 
eoabeive it capable of beibg, coald not have ka^ 
fuaained untainted by the introdnotion ol some 
anworthy member into its ranks. That it was, at 
feet, in every period of its dantion, sabfeot taceiv 
fvptions springing firma tins soaree, is amply eii* 
dnit in every record diat lemaias, whedier «f ita 
glory ar de^. Bat the evil efibeCs of this csi^ 
vapiMB were lendeied iacakulaUy daageioaiy 



firben the croalioiL of kniglito remained onder no 
•taiot or well known rudb* Priyate feuds were 
made doubly sanguinary, and ambitious orden in 
tbe'state, even when' net inclined to reTolt, bad too 
greet a support in their views to keep them from 
aggressimi. It is more than probable, I think, that 
the vsason why abbots wwe forbidden in this coun- 
try to. make knights, which power was taken 
Iram them by a synod held at Westminster, a. n. 
H02f was the dangerous increase it gave to eccle* 
jiiaatical influence. Nothing, however, could havis 
more endangered either the security of property or 
.thfrisanctity of domestic life, than the increaiBJe of 
an order l^e that of chivalry, while its ranks n|ight 
-be filled with men unworthy of the power which 
it conferred. The life of a knight-errant requir- 
.ed only a, slight relaxation in the refined laws 
^ol. gallantry, or of truth, to be one <^ the mo^t 
lawless and worthless that could be led. Nor 
w 'it to be supposed that all who entered it, did 
•.eo.from those lofly views and sentiments which 
properly belonged to this honourable calling* The 
jtruth js, a very large number of the knights com- 
pfising the chivalry of every country where it 
flourished, were mere idle adventurers, bent only 
on the gratification of their own passions, and seek- 
ing to enjoy life < in the easiest and best manner 
poasible. Of this number we may suppose, were 
all those whose evil deeds appear in romances in 
euch dark contrast with the generous and shining 
actions of the preux chevalier. The crimen which 
they committed under the colour of their knightily 
(daring, were totally destructive of social order ; and 
had the honours of chivalry; remained as free to be 
.disfweed of 'by them, as by knights in genera), ;it 
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m not tyy tfftwJt t» iwdtonrt and^ tlwitiit fti i > i»l fc 
«f dntuniion womld hwre b^en maltriftllf iii{«mdl 
Iqf iMriniMiiM. 

It neqvinid MtNto peaolMlM lo> dkcM«r llnft 
taideacy of wmiiPMitriflied €iHirifcy^«-*.qfa ^ w »l » 
ly %mA as k was likely t0 %e whan Iwiwy n^ 
^isolate maimeni liad «le8lr«fed ita fttdattm wm^ 
Jaup^hood. h was therefore deoidecly «lial in g^** 
menl prinees enly sImoUI hava the power ^ «mh 
-iMiiagthedistiDelioaaDd priviiege of kaiglitiiood » 
sbmI a provioMm was tbas , made for abvktmg^^M 
'evik wiih wkidi die mstitiitioB began to tfareaian 
society. Tlie higlier and mon digaified Ae rank 
vUch the peraon holds wbo confers «iv howMur, 
the more likely is it Aat the honour wiU not he 
destroyed by too piofose a dispensafaon* The 
i tw m ts S n, in its firat s|mag, is spuiiig of its waten^ 
and only pours oat auflkieat to nuttnre the few 
plants that grow fresh and greenly aroukl its bed; 
hat as it deseendB towards the plain, it heoooMs 
hmA of its strengdh and file every pool anddilob 
that it passes. The restraint which princes pi|t 
iqran tte difindion of chinilroas honour |raa< in 
this respect Ae surest means of preserviag the 
instilwtfon from the most ra]nddeeqr- As society 
nnd its laws became better understoody there was 
only one akema^e left for snch an order is 
kn%hthood, namely, mther to resist the spitit 
of improvement, and assume a wild and totally li- 
centious diaracter, or yield to the same mild m- 
flnences which were affecting every other Imman 
institution, and change a part of its force and eii- 
ginal vigour for the polish and ornament which 
belonged to amclMialed manners. There wsie 
nittiy things to make duvdry take die Imm^ 



tMf fhm ihn fbniMr tiMtonojir* Tli6 (jroitof mm^ 
bw of ito i^otirieB were» iS w« litTe flieeii, prepo- 
r«d for a life of pl«0tire as weU m difficulty^. 
Hey m^n moti of thein in the liighMt iteks <tf 
aodety; ttid WMdtb oouhi ill ao way bo tfpent 96 
oomtatiooaly aa ki adomitig an ofdor, which was 
iMad by the natara of the iamitation to captivate 
mea'a ioMigfaiaiioii. ' 

^ Jft tile ftial) therefora, to wUch the progveaa of 
aocial iasprorenieiit put the spirit of chifahy, it' 
yielded to the iiifliieiice of feshion and hixary. 
The mde and stem qualities which were once 
aiiaed op with the more attractive forms of the or* 
der were gradually aoftened down, and at length 
kstandd a host of omameatal additions and new- 
iy invented graeea. At lenglli it became so clothed 
In spleifdoar, that had we not testimony to lAie 
contrary, we might believe it to have been cradled 
lipom ita birth in goigeotts and huniriotts chambera. 
il was reduced to &e eharaeter of a ooort pa* 
§eantr^, and the lofty graadenr of ita early die* 
«playB beeame a mere baiibleHihowy an entcotain* 
tnentrfor spiendeitr-loviag dames, and men equally 
weak, and perhaps vainer. The life and strengm 
•f cMvafary were thus crwhed. It was literally 
mnaed to des«h by its ^incely fester-^rthers ; and 
hnnry^ and bfty patronage did for it what it w<mld 
otherwise have cost society loi^ and hasardona 
atrnggles to effect. Bnt it was a ooniderable timo 
before this was discovered to be llie case^ or that 
the bold ohevato* couki be led to saspect, that, 
wliile rejoicing in the smilea of hb sovereign, the 
^patnmage he was enjoying would in the coarse of 
events destroy the pride and honour of his order, 
fa the igea with whidi we are aa pvaseni coMMrii* 
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ed, fkiMttj floQtifehed ki ooiirt» and pahrn^ Htkk^ 
om feeling any dimiiiiUion of its -strength frboa 
the conneetioa ; and the yomig and noble chavadier 
might glory in the grandenr which snrvaiiaded him 
as the fit possession of Kus rank-^that which be- 
longed to him as the birth-right of avaliaat fai^ht;* 

Bat not to fMmse any longer on the dign 
thus belonged to the person of the chivalrans 
lior, we will now torn o^r attention for a 
to one of the many infentions employed to givS' 
oocnpation and publicity to his accomplishnenta.- 
Toomaments, while they were raknie represeiita* 
tions of war, were also equally well adapted ta call: 
forth the gay and shining qmdities of the V^iev»ber.. 
They reqaiied grace and strength of person, gnaa 
boldness and address in the nse of arms,- -and all 
those other endowments for which a knight of finr 
name and renown wonld hope to be distingvishedb 
These celebrated games make a considerable fi^ 
gnre in the later i^j^es of the insti^ition ; and diir» 
ing the cmsades, and immediately afker, they served 
in a great measnre to combine all the Tarioos atfd 
complicated, roles of the order into a close and 
perfect system. 

Many doabts are entertained as to the precise 
origin of these grand and chivalrous exhibitioiisw 
Classical tnutition abounds in notices of military 
games and contests, instituted for the purpose of 
displaying in noble rivalship the valour and address 
of distinguished soldiers. But wide distinctions 
are found to exist between these and the toama« 
ments of chivalry, and a totally new origin ist 
without much necessity, as it seems to me, sought 
for the latter. To bring their commencement 
nearer modem times, some writeta have suppisssd 
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Ait they hmA iimt b«gijni]ii|r ^ ^ ipectMiht 
( and games which were imtiUited by Chariee «f 

Germany and Loais bk brother, after the battle of 
FonteDai, on which occasion they became recon* 
died to'each other, and spent some time to||other 
hi making the most brilliant display of their mn* 
tnal tefpsedy and of their riches. This event ce^ 
cnned abovl the year 848 ; but the same objep^ 
tlMs are nwde to the exhibitions of the royal bco* 
thers, as to the ancient games ; and we are refers 
red to a stfll later period for the institution of the 
genome chiYilroiiiB tonmameni* It Is generally 
dlowedy howeter, that it was first practised ht* 
France, and that at a very eariy period. Enghuad 
ia mentioned aa baring been the earliest to follow 
her examplei and after this comitry, Grermany* Of 
the institution of tournaments in the latter natioot 
we have a very formal account ; and a long list 
remsins of all the exhibidons of a chivalrous kind 
which were made there, from their institution to 
the end of the thirteenth century. According to 
tins acoouat, Germany was earlier in the esta- 
hUshmeait of these knightly encounters, than ,she 
has usually credit for. The date assigned to 
Ae &st tottmameat held there, is Uie year 984, 
when Henry, sumamed TOiseleur, at that time 
Duke of Saiony, and afterwards Emperor, intro-* 
duced the chivalrous custom, by holding a solemn 
tournament at Magdebonrg. The next was cele- 
brated by Conrad, Doke of Franconia, and was 
held at Rotembouig in 942 ; and the third on Ae 
list took place at Constance in 948, and was ob- 
served on the shores of the Lake, Ludolph, the 
Duke of Soabia, being the lordly patron of the 
festivml. . The hnt, mentioned in this cniiona ehva- 
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nolegy of tonrnaraentSy was celebrated hj.tbit 
French Orientals in 1296. 

The pomp of chivalry was at no time moro bril- 
liantly displayed than when some splendid exhibi- 
tion of this kind called* together a troop, of bold 
and ardent knights. The laws nnder which it 
was conducted were a repetition of the principal 
rules of the order itself; and in one or two of those 
^ich were promulgated by imperial authority, \^ 
trace a truth and propriety of morality, which woula 
lead us to believe that the approach to a tournament 
was guarded by the sternest virtues. But, on the o- 
ther hand, there are articles in these same ordinan- 
ces, which render the character of men, to whom they 
could be addressed, not a little suspicious. Thus, 
we see among the other disqualifications which it 
was supposed might be found in the candidates for 
admission to the contest — the having murdered a 
wife, or pillaged widows,' orphans, or churches. If; 
it appeared that any of them had been guilty of 
these offences, or any of the others mentioned, he; 
was to be beaten and chased from the lists. 

The manner in which the tournament was pro- 
claimed, gave an excellent occasion, fpr the display 
of courtly magnificence. When a prince or great 
nobleman had determined upon holding one of 
these festivals, he sent a herald with two squires, 
carrying his shield 'emblazoned with his proper 
devices, to the other lord with whom he desired 
to try his prowess, or that of his knights, in friend- 
ly^contest. The message was usually accompani- 
ed with many expressions of praise on the valour 
of the chevalier to whom it was sent ; and it waa ' 
generally answered by similar compliments. Some- 
timfeS' the tournament was only proclaimed in ther 
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' , <^url df the nobleman who gave it, and then aqnirea 
. were sent about to assemble as many cheyaliers as 
f could be found in the conntiy. When this had 
^ been done, a place was chosen for the contest, and 
^ one was generally selected which had the city on 
one side and a forest on the other, the remaining 
! sides being closed in by barriers and the booths 
' erected for the accommodation of the court, the 
I Ifdies, and other spectators. For some time be- 
' fore the festival, which usually occurred three 
' weeks after it had been proclaimed, the prince 
. opened his halls to the throng of gallant knights 
and squires who intended being present at the feast 
of arms, and who came to the city near which it 
was to be held, to complete their equipments. 
But as the appointed time approached, strict rega- 
lations forbad the presence of the party who ac- 
cepted the challenge. If they wished to visit any 
inend or lady within the walls of the city, they 
were only permitted to do so in disguise, and even 
that was prohibited on the eve of the festivaL 
The contest having been commenced by the squires, 
,who, as we have seen, were on these occasions al- 
lowed to try their skill, the lists were shortly after 
filled by the nobler combatants, who, defended by 
helm, hauberk, and shield, and bearing a spear and 
sword, began their ambitious encounter. Fearful 
accidents frequently happened to mar the gaiety 
of the spectacle ; and Henry II. of France receiv- 
ed a death-wound while jousting with one of hk 
Imights. This melancholy accident contributed to 
tiie suppression of tournaments ; and the church 
interposed the whole weight of its authority to do 
away with a spectacle which was so likely to prove 
of a sanguinary character. 
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When, the paHy wbo had the •Q)>erkif ftamgtii 
ipdj skOl bed compelled tbeur edremnee le 
peld, the latter are r^reaeated as asvaUf qml^ 
ting the scene of their hiliiuliatieiiy and faaateaiag 
to the forest, to afford them the shelter of whsdi 
appears to have been the reason for the pertH 
. cular disposition of the liats. The most Bu c ceis 
All of the knights, on the contrary, was received 
by the prince and the assembly with the greatesl 
demonstrations of delight. He obtained from the 
hand of the noblest lady present some gracaons 
token of her*s and the prince'a iaToiir, and waa 
placed in a conspicnons statiea during the le- 
mainder of the festival. After ^ery ehendier had 
entered the lists, and the conlest was eenclndec^ 
iJiey rqiaired to the banqnet, and splendid fnasrtt 
ended die day^ 

B«t it was not always in times ef pnAmtA 
tranquillity that these exhibitiona took place* Tlwy^ 
were fireqnently undertaken with a skopk) re- 
gard to the stem trial of warlike strength ; aad, isi 
that case, were accompanied with lesa show than 
when instituted principally at the desire 9i thai 
ladi^. 

The most faithful picture winch can b# giv^a 
of such eucounteis, is to be foand hi Froisart;. ^aiMl 
though the events be desdibes b^ng to a tenob 
later period in the history of chivalry dian the mm 
on which we aii» at present occupied, I shall ven- 
tiopre, in this instance, to make use of has pictsfe- 
i^sqne narrative. ** At the time," say«be, << vhea 
Qauvain Micfdlle and Joachim Cater perfsamed 
their combat befcare the Earl of Badcinf^iam and. 
the English X^ords, certain knights aatf aqwaa. 
from France had come as spectator to ]Mw^di#> 
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HBtr HittT BIfwi» when £9r Regimild de Tknmn, 
Lsrd^d^ Ponsan^es, a baron of PoUott, had aome 
irocda v^tb ibcr Ijord de Vertain, and .said he 
W^nld tike. to tiU with him.three oonraea wkh the 
liMii, and thiee comaea with the battle-axe. The 
Lord de. Verteint wiahuig not to rafitte, waa eager 
teba^ooaiavodate him immediately, whatever might 
be the event ; bat the Earl of. Buckingham weoJcl 
iOtvceeacAt, and forbade the knight at that time 
tetUmkofJu. 

** y/bsi had been aaid ralative to this feat of arma^ 
paa not foigotteo by the two knigbta. Similar 
wvurda liad paaaed that aame day between m aqnire 
from £aroye» oalled the Beatard Clavina* and £d* 
mrd BeepGhamp^ eon of Sir Robert Beenobamp $ 
end ako between Sir Tristan de la Jaille and Shr 
John d'Amhraticourty Sir John de Chatelmoraut 
e«d JFaeneqnin Ginten ; and le Galloia d' Annay 
attd Sir . Widialn CUnton ; between Sir Hoyan 
d'Afainea and Sir William France; bat theae were 
[dl aef 4iaide like the fitat. 
. ** Daring the time the English were qaarterad in 
the tahnrha of Nantes, these French knighta and 
ei|«ires were within the town. The Lord de Veiv 
tein end the others were nqaealed by the Freneh 
knightR to deliver them fnim tbar engagements 
while .they were before Nanlea ; bat the govemora 
in NsTHlfe woald not consent, and excused their 
fidendeby saying, they were in Nantea as soldiers, 
iptraated with thegoard and defence of the town. 
Nothing note passed until the Earl of Bookings 
hen'a ermy were fixed in their qoartera at Vanne% 
HsDnebon^ Qoimperle, end Quimpercorentin, when 
Sif .fiemna dea Barrea, Sir Hoyan d'Araines, and 
neeft other, kqighta and aqnina, cane te Chatpen 
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JosteKoy seven leegnes from Vamiei, wbrnrm tkm 
Constable of France resided. Tbe Count de la 
Manche, with several knights, were also theie» 
who were very glad to see them, and reoevred 
them handsomely. They informed the Constable 
of all that had passed, and that such and such per- 
sons had undertaken deeds of prowess against o- 
then of the English. Tbe Constable beard this 
with pleasure, and said, * Send to them : we will 
grant them passports, to perform these deeds «f 
arms, if they be willing to come. ' 

'* Le Gallois d'Aunay and Sir Hoyan d' Aiuaes 
were tbe first to say they were ready to perform 
their engagement of diree courses with the spear, 
on horseback. When Sir William Clinton and Sir 
William France heard they were ealled upon by 
the French to perform their challenges, they were 
much rejoiced, and took leave of the earl and bsr 
n>ns of England to go thither. They were aCf 
companied by many knights and squires. The 
English and French tilted very handsomely, and 
performed their deeds of arms as the rules re- 
quired. Then Sir R^paand de Thenars, Sir Tris- 
tan de la Jaille, Sir John de Chatelmorant, and 
the Bastard Clavius, summoned each of them las 
knight or squire; that is to say, the Lord de 
Yertain, Sir John d'Ambreticourt, Edward Beau- 
champ, and Jannequin Clinton. These four were 
so eager for the combat they wished to go to Cha- 
teau Josselin^ on the passports of the Constable ; 
bat the Earl of Buckingham, heariDg at VaDnes 
the summons of the French, said aloud to the he* 
raids, < You will tell the Constable, from the Earl 
of Buckingham, that he is equally powerful to grant 
passports to the French, as he may be to gpnnt 
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^6M»to tfie EifgKtk; and to 9l\ tluMe who ibay 
wiflb to perform any dtfeds of anns with his knightoy 
on th^ arrival at Valines, he will^ out of his al- 
lectioB to- them, give passports, and to all who 
nay dioese to accompany them, ho^ for their stay 
and for their retnrD. ' 

^< When the Cimstable heard this, he instantly pet" 
eeived the Earl was in the right, and that he want- 
ed to see those deeds of arms. It was but rea^ 
aonable there should be as many performed alt 
Vannes as had been before him at Chateau Josse^ 
)ka. The Constable therefore said, < The Earl of 
Buckingham speaks like a valiant man and a king's 
8011,^ and X will that what he says shall be believed : 
let me know these who may be desirous of accom- 
panying the ehallengeii^ and we will send for a 
^oper passport; * Thirty knights and squires im- 
mediately stepped forth : 'a herald came to Vannes 
for the passport, which was given to him, sealed 
by the Earl-^of Buddngham. 

** The three knights who were to perform their 
deeds of arms, set out from Chateau Josselin, at- 
tended by the others, and came to Vannes, where 
tbey Were lodged in the suburbs, and the English 
eotertained them well. On the morrow, they made 
preparations for the combat, as it behoved them to 
do, and advanced to a handsome space, which waa 
large and even, on the outside of the town. After- 
wards came the Earl of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Staff<Nrd, the Earl of Dev<M]ehire, and other barons, , 
with those who^were to engage in this deed of 
arms : the Lord de Vertain against Sir'Regnand d6 
Tfaonars, Lord de Pousaages ; Sir John (TAmbre- 
tioant i^fainst Tristan de la Jaille ; Edward Beau* 
cfoaip against the Bastard Clavius de Sa^voye. 



Ji8t9y and tbe Englwh al the other. Theie iiii» 
Were to tilt wer»oa foot» completely amied, wiik 
Jielmete, rizom aad |>rovided wi& lenoet of good 
eteel litom BoncdeaBSCy with whidb thej perforoMd 
OS follows : 

^ Firsts the Lofd. de Powaiiges and the Lotd' de 
Yerlamy ^ro besons of high renowa end gosei eow* 
mgBf adTaaced towards each odier oa iboM^ holdiBg 
their sharp spean in their hands, with s good peas': 
they did not spare tfaemselres, bat straeh tfaeb 
lances lostily against each other in poshing* 'Xhe 
Lord de Vertain was hit without being Woimd a d ; 
bat the Lo^ de Ponsanges received each vatraho 
that it pierced through the nuul and steel heefls^ 
plates, and cTery thing andemeatb^ ao that line 
blood gnshed on^ and it was a great wonder ho 
was not more serioasly wounded. They fimshoi 
their three courses and their other deeds of sraas, 
without farther miBchie^ when theyietbsd to ra- 
pose themselvesy and to be spectators of the ac- 
tions of the oth«n. 

'< Sir John d'Ambreticonrt, who was from' Hal> 
nanlty and Sir Tristan de la Jaille^ from Poiton, 
next advanced, and performed thinr courses tery 
▼aliaetly, without hurt to either, when they alM^ 
i«tired« 

** Then came the last, Edward Beauchamp, and 
Clavius de Savoye. This bastard was a hardy and 
aU<mg squire, and much better formed iniJl his 
limbs than the Englishman. They ran at eadi o» 
Iher witba hearty good will: both struck iknk 
• spears on their adveiaary's breast ; but £dw»d was 
Jaiocked down on the ground, which much vexed 
his countrymen* Whenhe wasrusedup^hdjMik 
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<U« 9ip9^9 and Ihey ndfsnced a^aiii to thef attack, 
but the Sayoyard droTe fann backward to the earth; 
vi4iich more enraged the^ EngKBh. Hiey said, 
Edward's strength was not a match for this Sa^ 
Toyardy and die deyil was in him to make hiisi 
think of tilting against one of snch superior force. 
He was carried o£f among them, and declared hfe 
would not engage further. 

*^ Whod ClaWns saw this, wishing to finish ' his 
conrse of anns, he said : * Gentlemen, you do not 
use me well : Mnce Edward wishes not to go on, 
send me some one with whom I may complete my 
courses.' 

'^ The Earl of Buckingham would know wbait 
CkTiiis had sakly and, when it was told him, re^ 
plied, dmt the Frenchman 'had spoken well and 
▼aliantly. ^ An English squire then stepped' forth, 
who was since ']m%hted, and called Jannequin^ 
fmehley, and coming before the* Earl, kneeled 
down, and entreated his permission to tilt with 
Clavins, to which the Earl assented. 

^* Jannequin very completely armed himself on 
the spot : then each, seizing his spear, made thrusts 
at the otheT, and with sueh Tiolence their spears 
w&te dbi^ered, that the stumps of them flew over 
their heads. • They began their second attack, and 
their lances were again -broken ; so were they in 
the third. All their lances were broken, which 
was considered by the lords and- spectators as de- 
dsiye proofs of their gallantry. • l^ey then drew 
their sw<»ds, which were strong ; and in six strokes, 
four of them were broken. They were desirous 
of fighting with battle-axes, but the Earl would 
not consent to more being done,' saying that they 
faful snffioie&tly shown their courage i^ abiikies. 

H 2 
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UfMm Ihb they botk relirad; when IStr Mft dib 
Chitelflionuit and Janneqnm Cliatod nAftibietA 
This Jamieqttiii was sqnite of faonoor to tbft Biil 
Mii BuckingbaiDy and the nearest about fab pefsoft^; 
tel he was > Ughtly made, and dolieate in bie fofwu 
The Eaii was uneasy that he should have been 
natched with one so stout and renewed as John 
de Chl^telmorant : notwithstanding, they Were put 
4o the trial, and attacked each other* most Tigorbwh- 
ly; hut the Englishman could not withstand' IdB 
opponent, for, in pushing, he was very rsiugidjr 
atruck to the ground; on which the Eari eiM» 
they were not fairly matched* Some of the £sai% 
people came to Jannequin, and said, * Jaiine* 
quip, you are not suffidenUy strong to eetatkme 
this combat ; and any Lord of Buekiaghtfm isoagffjr 
with you for having undertaken its retive ittd re- 
pose yourself. ' Tho Englisfanran having re«b«d» 
John de Ch^knorant aaid, * Geatlenen* it seems 
:your squire is too weak t choose another, I beg of 
you, more to your liking, thai I nsay acoompiish 
the deeds of arms I have engaged to perform ; for 
I abali be very disgracefully treated, if- 1 depm 
hence without having ceanpleted tkfB&u ' 

<<TbeCoiiitahleand Marshal of the anrynpfitfd, 
< You speak well, and you shall be gratiied.' It 
was then told to the surrounding kinghts and 
equires, that one of then must deliver the Lerd^e 
Chllelmorant. On these words, Sir William Ar- 
rington immediately leplied, * Tell hnn k^ shall 
.aot depart without con^ating : let him go add te- 
pose himself a little in. his chair, and he shaU seon 
be delivered ; for I wiU arm myself against hhn.' 
This answer waa very pleasing to John ChM- 
,iMinHi^ nho went to hia aeaifc to retl UneriK The 
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%lifjSdi, faiigliC tNs sdoii tetudyy and in tbe fleld* 
They pliu^ed thefxnelres opposite to each other^ 
when, taking their lances, they began iheir course 
on foot to tilt with their spears within the four 
members ; for it was esteemed disgraceful to hit 
any ^rt but the body. 

^They advanced to each other with great cou- 
rage, completely armed, the vizor down, and hel- 
met tightly fixed on. John de Chkelmorant gave 
the knight such a blow on tbe helmet, that Sif 
William Farrington staggered some little, on ac- 
count of his foot slipping. He kept his spear 
stifly with both hands, and lowering it by the 
etudible he maide, struck* Johti de Chatelmoraat 
on tbe thighs; he could not avoid it; and the 
spear-head passed through, and came out the length 
of one hand on the other side. John de Chatel- 
norant reeled with the blow, but did not fall. 

** The English knights were much enraged at 
this, and aaid it was infamously done. The Eng- 
liabman excused himself by saying, * he was ex- 
tremely sorry for it; and, if he had thought it 
would have so happened At the commencemeot of 
the combat, he would never have undertaken it ; 
but that he could not help it, for his foot slipped 
from the violence of the blow he had received. 

** Thus the matter passed over. The Frendi, 
after taking leave of the Earl and other Lords, de- 
parted, carrying with them John de Chatelmorant 
in a litter to the Chateau Josselin, from whence 
they had come, and where he was in great danger 
of his life, from the effects of this wound." * 

Tournaments were the connecting link between 

* OaomdM^ by Jphnes, voL ii. Chap, ixn 
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the two states of a cheYalier's life, war- and peao6» 
They served to keep alive the glow of his spirits* 
when tranquillity might have gradually subdued 
them ; they furnished him with opportunities of 
comparing himself with the most celebrated of his 
companions ; and, if he had unwillingly contracted 
the sin of pride, they often afforded him both a 
lesson and a remedy. Above all, they enabled 
the ladies to judge with their own eyes the re- 
spective merit of their suitors; to comprehend 
what their husbands or lovers meant when they 
told their chivalrous adventures, . and to appreciate 
the value of their fame, acquired in the mortal en« 
counters of which they had seen so striking an 
imitation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

.tttK XOHf 1 INFtUJCKCE OF CHIVAtHT.— ^fHK tRUTH, BOyOV*, 
AKO OALLAVTRY OF KHlGBTHOOft 

Tun morality of chividrf id«jr be contidefMt under 
tbetliMe.hei^of ifie Mdigionf, liononr, and gal- 
knlry of ^e kniglit ; md ifae iltort space wbieb I 
can affiotd to this part of the eitlijeet, witt be oe- 
cnpied in a few genend remarks on tbese consti- 
laeata of iongbtlf wofiils« The natore of thk 
wMc win net penBfit me more than briefly to al- 
faide to those deeply interesting sobjeets with which 
the hietory of chi?ahy is pbilesophically connect^ 
ed ; hot I cannot resist tbe temptaitien of intimat- 
iag to the reader, that the bright and showy sar- 
fiioe of ^ institntion ought not solely to occnpy 
kk attention, bat that he may gather from the 
■nbjeet many materiris of thought, in famishing ob- 
jects for wktch the real Tahie of this part of history 
mainly consists. 

Erery institution of sodety, whether it rise 
gradually and silently into existence^ or be ingnif^ 
ed by a sadden act on present forms and establish- 
ments, is the derelopment of some actire principle 
in the social b«dy, of which it demonstrates the 
existence, in the same manner ae the Tisible cloud 
Ana that <d Ae emalli^ ^sperMd, and mfiaibk dew 
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of wliidi it waa formed. Political cansea ireie anfl^ 
cient to give birth to a species of soldierjr like that 
of chtvaliy, but not to one so deeply imbued witb 
the feelings and passions that belong to the inner- 
most spirit of homanity. Feudal barons might 
have recmited for gallant retainers, princes might 
have oflfered ample rewards to those who knew 
best how to defend their thrones ; and streng^ of 
limb and fearless comrage might have been placed 
among the most valnn^le of manly endowments % 
but this woold only have produced a large nom- 
ber of strong and valiant men ; it might have given 
a certain splendour to warlike virtue, and have 
ev^i occasioned the flower of the military force ta 
assume that independence and adventuronsneasof 
character which belonged to knighthood; but her» 
it would have stopped. An independent soldiery 
would have been established, but nothing momt 
and the military profession would have been dw 
same as it was in the days of Greece and Rome^' 
differing neither in its ruling maxims or prindples, 
nor in Uie governing and raaatw^spirit which kept 
it in action. That this would have been' the ease, 
had chivalry sprung from mere political canees^ 
we may cmiclude horn the ctrcumstance, ^t aa 
the predbminant principles of society changed, and 
gave place to others of a different nature, the in« 
stitution gradually decayed, perishing as a plant 
would, if any sodden effect of the elements had 
changed the character of the soil on which it grew* 
I have already alluded to the influence wlncb 
Uie desire of giving form and substance to the ob* 
jects of thought generally exerdsas over a half« 
cultivated people. This principle, » so strongly vi« 
t^U in the middle ages, tended, in a. very poiMc* 
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M Aumaer to throw evwy activ« «nd nStag senti- 
nieiit of society into some striking exhibition of its 
presence. It was fi&Tonrsble to the commence- 
nent of establishments^ aod the formati<m of in- 
stitutions. The moral yirtnesy as well as the ob« 
jfli^ of intellectual venerationy seemed to require 
the sni^MVt of eomething external to the heart or 
the spirit that gorems it. If men were willing to 
he duuritable, they built monasteries or magnifi- 
cent churches ; and tins not, I apprehend, as is 
frequently supposed, from a rain love of display, 
hut from the cause I have mentioned, the want 
winch was in that age felt of something visible to 
demonstrate the power of unknown and confused 
pEHMsiples. To the same circumstance chivalry 
•wed its institution. The pomp of ecclesiastics 
and warriors, as they both at that pmod arrived 
at, their gieatest hei^t, so had they their origin in 
Btmilar causes. The same feeling which filled ca- 
tlM^nls with golden cruciBxes, pictures and images, 
led to the formation of an order in which military 
vutne might he sewn displayed in types and em- 
Moms befitting the splendour and brilliancy of its 



But the character of the times not only con- 
duced to the establishment of chivalry as an insti- 
tution, it coloured it with all the variety of tints 
which belonged to society itself. The religious 
principles of knighthood deserve, in this respect, 
the fint cimsidiMmtion. 

The religious state of tiie middle ages fumkhes' 
us with one of the most interesting subjects of re- 
flection. The people were sunk in a gross ignorance 
of the pure and primitive loveliness of truth. The- 
deq^ were the lords of their consciBnces, and in* 
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this cifadty employed tliw inflAeneer 
to tb^ po9itiTe sabvemoa of good dofitiw, fattk 
iie«irly always to the detiimeBt of the clear end 
direet antbimty of hooeal yyrtne. Bnt a dia^duMi 
18 alvriy« to he obienred between the denfaa' m 
siipentitioiiy which aprings from the dull inaetiiity 
of aa ignorant pe<^le9 and thak which haa iti oiigia 
amoDg the same people, when, .though ecaacalf 
more eiJightenedy they wake np ioto jome dagraa 
of inteltectoal exiistenee* Thoogb ponoaitifiyJittie 
IpiowledgOf and with a faith whieh had lost moat of 
its primitiTe cbaiacterittics, the people of iba madi> 
die agea were, to all iatenta aod pBrpoaea, a re^jfi* 
ova people, not in the aeoae of the word, in 
we eboold apply it whenapeakiag of modem 
hnt in that by which it signifiea, the preaenoe of s 
atroog devoli^nal 8pirity*«<-the infloence of awe^ 
hope, and.mysteriona iN^ptctalaon on the aainda ti 
profesaing bdioFeia, In this light, .the period ^■ 
which we are. speaking, wna more distiagsisliad 
for its religions diaraetar than any odler of lAiak 
the history of the world makes mention ; • -and 
this featore, which belonged to society in- geneiB]»> 
was the property of almost all its indiyidnal.maaHi 
hers, imbi»Bg the light loTe*8toain of the minrtrri 
with its daepw pathos, i^nng a aoft and solemn^ 
beauty to many of the customs of domestic intiv^ 
oonrse, and blending the soldier's dream of gleay. 

with one of imtnojtfJity and paradise i • 

But the religion of chimlcy cannot be expected 
to exhibit more of the primitiTe tmihy or .more 
consistency, than is to be fonnd in the rep reaent^t^ 
tions which are left ns of its slate in sodety.oritha. 
obnrch itself. No surprise, therefp]»r.on|^ 
eipreg^d Al the almoit amalltag. 
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iflndi k maaBy to be traced between ihe pre* 
frpMi<>q» of a kaigfat to the character of a devoat 
■MD, and the general coarse of bia life. The same 
atartlhig contradictioiM were every day exhibited 
by dmichflien as well as laymen ; arid if they conld 
diseofw the method of reconciling the apparent 
disoEspaicy, an adventorona soldier was not the 
BMWft nnlikely person to take advantage of the in- 
witimi. Nor does it seem to have entered into 
the mtnds of the venerable chroniclers who have 
tscorded the deeds of their fevonrite knights, that 
they might possibly tamish the brightness of their 
ftuie by telling the errors they committed. The 
amne pride and seeming conscionsness of noble 
tmtlu appear lo have dictated the anecdotes of 
low lieenttonsness at which we blush, a| those 
which incline ns to admiration. The itimoas his- 
taiiaa eC tiie Knights of the Ronnd Table, while 
tluy «re glowing with the praises of devotion, re-^ 
Qoid with the greatest particularity, and in the 
aame time, the vidation of every principle of piety. 
While their heroes are sent in the most devout 
apiiit to search for the Sangreaij or the phial 
lUled wkfa the hk)od of our Saviour, we find them 
seciaaling themselves from their toils by the most 
depraved pleasures ; and the knights whose charac<» 
ten seem to have been drawn in the manner best 
enleidated to fill us wi^ respect, suddenly rise be- 
faie OB in the guise of the most base hypocrites. 

It was not -by the exercise of religious vir* 
tne» but by the disj^y of religions devotion — two 
very different things, yet confounded in other ages 
Wides thosr of chivalry — that the knight was to 
adain hie pt ofoasion. He was ordered, it is true, 
t*kaep.tha eonmiandnunita with aU strictness, to 

VOL. I. I 
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refmia from the sevea' moital ^m, md bl wegV e 
other pious precepts, as we hare seen tfa^ Dame 
des Belles CoasiBes instmcting her favourite sqmep 
Bat it was not by the observance of these thiols 
that the valiant knight was assured of Hune or i^ 
ward; it was certainly not for strictly keeping 
them that the Petit Jehan secoied the favour df 
the ftdr Dame, his patroness ; and there is good 
reason to suppose, that had he kept all the in- 
structions so properly given, he would soon hav« 
ceased to enjoy her smiles. The ceremonials of 
devotion could be attended to without any hin- 
derance to the career of ambition and pleasure, 
which it was the knight's profession to pur^ 
sue. bi the observance of these, he was reminded 
of the anthority from which he dmved his moat 
sacred privileged ; and he seemed to acquire new 
dignity by a repetition of the vows whicb he utter- 
ed at his investiture. The solemn graiideiff of the 
church, the awful impressiveness of its services, 
the affection with which its ministers regttded 
him as their true champion ; these all contribut- 
ed to fill him more deeply with die c<msciou»- 
ness of his own honour ; and be drew from every 
mass which he heard, and from the matins *aiid 
vigils, new persuasions to follow the romantic padi 
he had chosen. His professions, his habits of Mfe, 
the excitement of imagination to which he was 
constantly subject, rendered him, of all other nien» 
the most open to impressions from a religion ad- 
orned with grand and solemn exhibitions. Hie 
great mass of the people could neither feel s6 
stroi^ly its personal application, nor enter so 
thoroughly into the enjoyment'of a pomp which had: 
less relation to dieir condition. Hie mrnkten'OtoK 
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I, on Ae nther hand, were too acoMlomed to 
the diflplay^ to be deeply improeeed with ite magnifi- 
*eeDoe ; and it therefore appears likely that the ehe« 
^ieiB were better fitted to become devont attend- 
nnts on the services of religion, than any other 
idasB of men in those sapersdtions ages. We see 
in the modes of thoaght, in the contradiction be- 
'tween principle and practioey in the willingness 
to submit to the most painfnl ceremonial obser« 
▼nnces, and in the devotional gravity of the knight, 
4he feeling and opinions which, with little varia- 
tion, impressed aU society in the middle ages with 
Its principal features ; and if, in this respect, we 
take chivalry for a mirror of the ages in which 
it began to flourish, we shall perh^ obtain the 
oorrectest notion of their character we are, at this 
distance of time, capable of forming. 
• « From these remarks respecting the religion of 
4shivalry^ we naturally descend to the consideration 
of that second great distinction of the order^-the 
•truth and honour of its votaries. It requires no 
▼ery profound faculty of observation to convince 
us, that when men mistake so grossly the simple 
^duties which belong to the religion they venerate, 
as did the knights of old, the nature of hon9ur, 
as depending on a. strict regard to truth, will 
not stand a much [better chance of being cor- 
lectly understood. But, next to religion, the first 
principle with the chevalier was the punctilious 
respect for honour, and all the duties and require- 
ments which are comprehended under that term. 
To keep his word, had it been pledged to a thing 
altogtiier destructive of his success or hapjnness, 
was inculcated as the most absolute of duties ; tp 
hieak it,, whatever excuse any change of circunii-. 
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•tancM niglit have seemed to bring, Wttthe gremft- 
est disgrace which the genius of chivBlry eeoAd 
oeive. The refinement to which the principle 
carriedy affords many interesting traits oi tfie 
purest tnd most admirable regard to tititb ; and 
some of the histories of celebrated knights inspire 
us with delight at the pictures they oceasimially 
present of this devotion to the foundation-prindple 
of all that is great or good in our social naturu. 

But the same defects are observable in their sup^ 
posed attachment to truth, as in their religions pre^ 
tensions. The beauty of the rirtne itself was lost 
sight of, under the specious colouring of ambitions 
ftmcy. It was not truth which obtained the praisee 
of the chevalier, or which he sought to exhibit in his 
conduct, but the extravagant imitation of her ef* 
fects. A few high and most noble spirits did, an 
we have said, possess both the virtue and the chi- 
valrous imagination which gave brilliancy to ita 
sober grandeur; but, for the most part, we see 
nothing but a violent stnuning after extravsgtnt 
methods of exhibiting her graces, and a Kne of coii* 
duct resulting from this which merits little either 
of respect or admiration. Religion, when present^ 
ed to the senses under the forms which a rich ima* 
gination has invented, though she lose much of 
her purity, and of her proper strength and aatlKH 
rity, retidns her dignity, and we still venerate her 
as divine ; but if religion can thus be blended with 
the splendid workings of the imagination, without 
losing her hold upon the heart, it is iarely that 
morality can. The moment hncy takes the ordi* 
nary virtues of life into her keeping, they are (Bitber 
confounded with principles which the conscience 
cares not for, and so^are rendered uselese ; or they 
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we^^arned oat of their (uroper sphere of i^^plicstion^ 
aidd cease to operate tdtogether, or are rendered 
ridicalouB by affectation and extravagance. The 
e^uumple of Arthur s knights, who appear to have 
l^een the true models of chivakous character, may 
ftgi^n be appealed to as illustrating these observa- 
tions. The blackest treason of which an individual 
can be guilty, was practised against him by one of 
his most renowned companions ; yet this violator 
of the faith which he owed to Arthur, both as a 
sovereign and a man, was the very flower of chi- 
valry, the model of every knight who sought the 
highest praise for excellence of character and con- 
duct, and one from whom the noblest and most 
worthy squire in Christendom would have thought 
it a proud distinction to receive his sacred functions. 
„ It may be observed, and the remark will apply 
fjO more cases than the .present, that the worship 
pf truth is comparatively easy, when the sacrifices 
we offer are all of our own invention;^ and made 
only at such times as may insure their reward, 
either in the increase of our. reputation, or in some 
other advantage. The history of chivalry contains 
ample proofs that such was, with very few excep- 
tions, the devotion which the knight paid to this 
img^lic virtue. He never broke a vow — but both 
the making and observance of it contributed largely 
to. raise his reputation. If it was an extraordinary 
one, and required particular labour and hazard to 
fulfil it, he had measured the difficulty beforehand ; 
he had calculated how much admiration and praise 
he should receive when he had gone through the 
voluntary trial ; and he bore with him, in the peril 
of the encounter, the pleasant feeling which al- 
ways attaches to the consciousness of being watched 

I 2 
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and sdmired while combadng any danger. No^ 
mnfit it be forgotten, that a large number of tbe^ 
Yows which the knights made, and obtained the 
greatest praise for obsenriog, had* their origin nol' 
merely in personal vanity, bnt in the expectation 
of their aiding them in the most difficult of their 1ot0^ 
adventures. To vow that he would perform some 
notable exploit in honour of his lady, was the no^ 
blest piece of gallantry which a kuight couM exy 
hibit. It elevated him in the eyes of hia broker* 
chevaliers, contributed to establish the reputation of 
the dame for the power of her charms, and thereby 
insured him her smiles, when every other expe^ 
dient of the despairing lover had proved fmitlean 
When such a reward as this awaited him at the 
conclusion of his enterprise, it is possible that be 
might have undertaken it without any other consi* ' 
deration; and when we compare the number o£.. 
instances which are on record of this kind with 
those in which truth seems to have been honouredi . 
and pursued for her own sake, we are compelled^ 
however unwillingly, to regard the refined veracity 
of knights as possessed, in general, of no otlMS 
quality but its refinement. That they had a very 
clear apprehension of the beauty of truth, either ^ 
moral or religious, whatever we know of their . 
habits or pursuits, tends greatly to disprove — thct^ 
if they did understand it, they were guilty of the 
coldest and most base hypocrisy ever practised^ 
we have evidence in nearly every work whicb^ 
either purposely or not, afiPords any description of 
chivalrous times. 

The doubt which may thus be indulged, as to 
whether the genuine love of truth formed any part 
of the chevalier's real character, greatly lesaena ear 
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idea of these biiKfliit qikditieeof mind «id dkpmU 
tkm comprehended mider the term Honour. There 
n reaapoA to bdliev^ that some of the sentiments 
«t present current among the beet classes of 
flOcietf , are derived from the high notions of per^ 
Mnal respect introdiiced by Cfaindry ; but certain 
itisy that if- we possessed no deai«r notions of 
what is termed honour than did onr mflitary an* 
eeatorS) society wonkl hare gained little by tho 
enstence of snch a principle ; for, so for as we 
seo tile effect of it in its gennine and nnaltered 
ttwde of action^ it is only prodnctiTO of mad and 
eangoinary contests. The pare, the tndy nobk 
princqi^le of honoar which belongs to modern timesi 
is derired, if it haTe any existence at idl, from tba 
clearer and jaster Tidws which prerail 'respectiBg 
the daties of man to man, and of one ^ass of society 
to anollierk The honoar of chiralroas ages and oif 
the diivalroas character was wasted, like the other 
good principles whidi operated at that period, in a 
constant attempt to exhibit itself to die gaze of 
Ufttikind ; it was basy and loqaacioas, iniBtead of 
CBtm^ serions, and dignified; it cooid not exist 
withoat the excitements of pnblic praise, nor'act 
in places or in refiHPence to objects which only re* 
qvbed the exertion of its plain and steady conn* 
aels. I am her«, of coarse, speaking only of the 
etnctly moral, and practical inflaence of chiTahwcn 
honoar. Considering it in the light of a qaality, 
which was sufficiently perfect if it added grace to 
the name and bearing of a soldier, it merits a high* 
er praise ; for, never was its gay and shining attri* 
bates displayed to greater advantage ; never was 
the* etiquette or punciilioasnefis of pride rendered 
mofo worthy of attention, than vrhen they be* 
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longed to the free and lofty besring of tho btg^- 
bom cbevalier. 

The potsseesion of this yirtne in its greatest 
perfection was requisite to the knight in eveiy 
degree of his prqfession. It was inculcated up- 
on him in. the elementary instructions which be 
'received as a page ; and when arrived at thQ 
rank of squire, he was. expected to appear dad ia 
its fair and shining garb, ready prepared for the 
defence of truth and the imblemished worth of the 
ladies. As a knight, honour was the universal pa- 
Iron-saint of his order ; and she thus gave existence 
to a sort of brotherhood, even between those who 
bnght under the hostile standards of the cross imd 
ihe crescent. On the purity, moreover, with which 
this virtue was preserved, greatly depended the 
knight's poww to perform l£e tasks to which b^ 
was put ia the course of his career. We bl^VQ mBf) J 
curious illustrations of this in some of the old rof 
mances. The following is one. 

While Arthur was at die castle of Camelot, whei^ 
were assembled a great number of his kn^hts and 
gentlemen of arms, there came thither a demoiselle 
jrith a message from the great Lady Lylle of Ane- 
lyon. " And when she came before King Arthur, 
lite told him from whom she came, and how she 
was sent on a message unto him for these causes. 
Then she let her mantle fall that was richly furred. 
And then was she girt with a noble sword,, where- 
of the king had marvel, and said, Demoiselle, for 
what cause are ye girt with that sword ? it be- 
seemeth you not. Now, I shall tell you, said the 
Demoiselle. This sword that I am girt withal 
cloth me great sorrow and cumberance, for I may 
not he delivered of this sword but by a knight ; 
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1>at he must be a passing good man of his hands 
und of his deeds, without villany or treachery, and 
idthom treason. And if I may find such a knight 
that hath all these rirtnes, he may draw out this 
sword out of the slieath; for I hate been at King 
Ryons ; it was told me they were passing good 
knights, and he and all his knights hare assayed it| 
and none can speed. This is a great marrel, 
aaid Arthur, if this he doth. I will myself assay 
ta draw out the sword, not presuming upon my- 
self that I am the best knight, but that I will be- 
gin to draw at your sword, in giving example tb 
oil the barons that they shall assay every one aftet 
other when I have assayed it. Then Arthur took 
the sword by the sheath, and by the girdle, and 
palled at it eagerly, but the sword would not come 
out. Sir, said the Demoiselle, ye fleed not 
^ikll half i»o hard, for he that shall pull it out shall 
do it with little might. Ye say well, said Arthur. 
Now, assay ye all my barons, but beware ye be not 
diel^yied with shame, treachery, nor guile. Then it 
will not avail, said the Demoiselle, for he must be a 
cleaii knight, without villany, and of a gentle strene 
of fiather side and mother mde. First of aU, the 
barons of the Round Table that were there at that 
time assayed all by rows, but they might none 
apeed; wherefore the Demoiselle made great sorrow 
out of measure, and said, Alas I I wende in llria 
court had been the best knights, without treachery 
or treason. By my faith, saith Arthur, here are 
good knights, as I deem, as any been in the world, 
but their grace is not to help you ; wherefore I am 
displeased. " * 

* Morte d* Arthur, Book ii. Chap. i. 
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The coDspieaoiis share which gallantry had in 
giving grace and brilliancy to the knight's diaraetery 
has constituted it one of the primary features in the 
description of chivalry and its heroes. It is pro- 
bable, I think, that we may have formed too harsh 
an opinion respecting the rank which women held 
in states of society that received no ameliora- 
tion from any thing like chivalry or its institations. 
There are many intimations in classical writera, 
that the female character in Greece and Rome was 
frequently elevated to the highest degree of purity 
and nobleness ; that it had then ^e power to 
charm and influence by all the strength of love t 
and that the home, of which it became the glory 
and the light, was rendered sacred to man's heart, 
because it held this treasure. That women 
were less honoured and loved in those days, be- 
cause custoin rendered their lives more retired 
than now, is certainly an unjustifiable conclusion. 
The fire which burnt on the most sacred altar of 
Vesta, shone only in the deepest recesses of her 
penetralia. 

But many of our impressions with regard to this 
subject, are derived from the comparison which 
has been instituted between the rank given to wo- 
men in the Roman empire shortly previous to its 
fy 1, and that which they enjoyed in the northern na- 
tions about the same period. I apprehend, howeveri 
that the comparison does not discover a superior- 
ity in the rank or station of the German women 
over that of their classical cotemporaries; but only 
proves, that the manners of both sexes in Grermany, 
were purer and more favourable to virtue than they 
were in Rome. The liberty which was given them 
of mixing with the men, and sometimes even of 
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tbttnwlveB heard in matters of moment^ 
wa9 consequent upon their rude mode of life^ 
and the knowledge which eyery memher of a 
small tribe must necessarily possess of the things 
which concern its safety. Their pure and hardy 
yirtue was indeed well worthy of the admiration 
of the Roman historiao, when he compared it with 
the luxury and licentiousness of his countrywo- 
men ; but it is scarcely an object of wonder, that 
the female character should be purer where it is 
strengthened by the nourishment of virtuous ex- 
ercise, and duty, and where it is exposed to no en- 
ervating fsshions, than in the midst of luxurious 
citiesy and where female loveliness has a value set 
upon it, independent of the accompaniments of 
female troth and virtue. 

That the general condition of women is at 
.pUCesent fpiperior to what it formerly was, is be- 
yond a doubt ; but it is not true that the superior- 
ity is so extracHrdinary as has been asserted ; nor 
otti it be rightly traced to the infusion of Northern 
blood into their veins, which the taint of luxury 
would soon have corrupted ; nor to the effects it 
any particular institution, but to the clearer dis- 
tinctions which now prevail respecting virtue and 
vice— to the sanctions afforded to morality by a 
divine religion— to the worth which the same re- 
ligion has given to whatever is mentally pure and 
lovely — ^to the community of hopes, and of the 
highest duties which it has introduced— and to the 
general diffusion of information and activity of 
thought. To these are owing the higher level at 
which female virtue now stands, and £e sex's con- 
sequent superiority of rank ; for, if knowledge be 
power to man» rirtne is power to women. 
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I aat nol willingy therefore, .to ascribe, so ha^M 
merit to the iinstitutioD^ pf cl^fralry, ia this i»- 
ipect, as they ha^e sometimes laid claiip t^?, Tha 
peraonal gallantiy» boweyer, of knights was a g^j 
and splendid quality, and in perfect keepipg wi^ 
the bUzonry of his biirnisbed hehnet, towedo^ 
plumes, and courtly bearing. To serve God aad 
the ladies^ an expression from which we fibrillin 
with a feeling that it borders near upon imr 
piety, was the first maxim impressed upon tbf 
memory of the youthful chevalier. The mannier 
in which the latter part of the precept was observt 
^d, did not differ very gireatly jfrom' what we ha?« 
seen to he the mode in which the former waa a^tr 
tended to. The art of love, however, was in tho6# 
days full of very recondite mysteries ; and it waf 
^bov^tno mean mark of ability to. ppssfsss/the 
power of teaching it. One of the fullest descrip- 
tions of what a lover was expected to be, is.fpund 
in the instructions give^ a young knight hj tii^ 
Signenr Arnaud de Marsan. ' . ^ 

One morning in the month of October^ whfH 
preparii^, with other noble cavaliers, for a df^y ^f 
exceUeot sport, and just aa the pages bad bronglrt 
out the falcons, the dogs and horses, and all wai9 
ready for setting forth, a young knight, of .gcaal 
beauty and lofty bearing, i^peared at hif caisti^k 
and, taking bold of his horse's bridle, begged himt 
with a most melancholy visage, to have pity Qa4us 
distress. The generous chevalier hesitated not, butt 
ordering back his retinue, inq^red of the yoimg 
stranger the cause of his grief; and having found if 
to be the cruelty of a mistress, promised,. 09 thft 
next morning, to give him iull instructioiis ia t)M| 
gentle science of love. . The day waa fjtpe^i jn 
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-mrA BSfd fessttog ; sad tbe foHowing mornings 
•esting llieniielreB nndar die shade of a lanre], the 
(leacber and hia moarnftil pupil began (beir]|di8- 
<coiine mi the sahjeet of their rneeUng. The for- 
, mer eommenced» hj aaying, that he ahoold apeak 
iBfiidiei; of riohea nor learning as the aaeana of pros- 
pering in love, bnt that he should reduce the es- 
•aential qnsHties of a lorer to gaiety, politeness, and 
-iNnawery* He then called to the recoUeetion of hk 
Jieacor the oharacter of those celebrated heroes 
wIm had bean moatsngeessfnl with the ladies, snoh 
«B Psri% Sir Tristan^'and King Arthur ; and then 
«begaa with giving him instnictaona on his personsl 
jfipeanuioe. His hsbits were to be of linen, fine 
•md iriute, sad his robe was to be of the same 
;Oplonr as his maatley and of a proper length, snd 
suficisntly full not to leave his breast uncovered. 
M» wsa fknqttsntly to wash his hair, and to keep 
It rather short, ss was to be the esse with hismus- 
Sachios and beard. Again, the eyes being the in- 
lorpreteri of amorous sentiments, and the hands 
Ae mittistera of these constant services wfaieii 
fiutfaful k>fse M ever ready to render, he was direct^ 
•d to pay particular attention to their being al« 
smys oif proper keefung with the rest of lus well* 
dre ai s d person. With regard to his stttendantai 
lie was to haye at least two squires, who were to 
•lie oourteous, mil, and above all good speakers, 
ihnt they might be able to give a good opinion of 
Amr Blaster by the manner they deliyered his mes* 
wgP B. Rules sve then given him for the MceTciae 
iof hospitality in bis house. He was to honour 
otnmgers; to provide generously for their wants; to 
UMlmct his domestics not to let anything be want* 
ing to the taUe, as, if th^y had to vridqier hun la 

VOL. I. K 
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the ear daring the repast, this would hare the ap- 
'pecirance of a low and paltry economy ; and to 
make no spare of his prorisions ; — all which things 
were declared to be necessary to the knight who 
wonld preserve the reputation of being a brave 
lover, who never did any thing but what was 
noble. 

Whenever he should go to any court, he is re- 
commended to spare nothing in insuring the mag- 
ni6cence of bis appearance. He is to have an 
hotel always open to all comers. Squires, pages* 
mendicants and jongleursy are not to be drivra 
away, come they in ever such crowds, but every 
•thing is to be ^ V abandon. When he quits the courts 
which he is never to do till the last, he is to pay faiths 
fully and largely. In the directions given him as 
to the games he should play, he is forbidden to 
use the dice, as only fit for the vulgar or the cove- 
tons ; and when he is engaged in play of a mora 
honourable kind, he is particularly directed not to 
be sorry if he lose ; or, if he cannot resist the feel*- 
ing, not to show it, nor to change his place con- 
tinually as a man that is agitated, nor twist hls^ 
hands about as one in a passion ; for the * instant 
he should do this, or show any alteration in hib 
fsonntenance, he wonld be that moment degraded 
from all pretensions to gallantry. 

Another essential point, if be would be happy 
in love, is, that he have a good horse, swift in tb^ 
chase, adroit and tractable in combat, and that thi^ 
courser should be always ready at hand, together 
with his lance, shield, and cuirass. His horse, also, 
is to be Weill harnessed, and to be adorned with a 
splendid poitrail. - The housings, saddle, > shield and 
J^neOf Fiih iti banderolle, are to be .uniform in thfwr 
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toldnr and deTices. He inast also have another 
horse to carry his double cniraas, bis lance and 
'shield, which, anns are to be raised as high as pos- 
sible, in order to make the more graceful and 
noble appearance.- It is also essential- that his 
squires be always ready to attend him on the in- 
stant, and that his arms may not have to be sought 
for when he is attacked ; for it must needs be 
known, says bis instructor, that a dame will never 
take for her loTer a coward or a niggard, who 
hides himself when he is summoned to meet an 
enemy, or to appear with eclat at court. She de- 
sires that her lover should lie continually receivin|^ 
«ome new accession to his glory. Then, exhort- 
ing the young knight not to be weary with the 
number of his directions, the able professor con- 
tinues his lesson, by desiring him, above all things^ 
to love chivalry, which ought to be his sovereign 
fjood, and preferred to every- kind of pleasure. > 

** Be alwajTs ready for the combat,** repeats he; 
^ let nothing make you fear. Be the first to •strike^ 
«Bd the last to give over ; you will thus fulfil the 
true duties of a lover. " Then, directing him to 
'be careful to have good armour, to have his 
4ior8e adorned with little bells, the sound of which; 
he says, inspires the rider with courage, he once 
more repeats, that it is the duty of whoever follows 
the banner of love to be the first in the charge, and 
•the last in the retreat ; to fight till his arms one af- 
ter the other fail him ; and when he comes to^ hit 
•word, '* to strike his blows so bard and fierce, 
that the noise may rise to God, and that it may 
echo both through heaven and hell. ** 

Then follows an account of the baron's own a« 
Hiluevemonts in the court of love, as an ezemplifi« 
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nation of the power of hb iiMaiiB% iad tMA 
•eema to giyo aa correet A nolioR of dietrne cfaaf^ 
vader of ohivalroiis love and gallantry as any fbing 
wtich could be eaid mi tba subject. He reckoii«» 
that be bad bad front one of bia naquisfaed fair 
two bnndred kisaea; b«( thai he Bi«Bt die ifta 
month's tioie, if be eoi^d not obtain oae from aai^ 
other leas gentle dame ; and for a third mistress of 
bia heart* he moat devoutly deaifea a happy aeat 
in.paradiae. Ho had Bsasy raore» ho said, bait 
would not name them» as be bad ilot their permia* 
aion, which he had of the othera, toaudce knowR 
the fuTOun they had granted him« * 

The life which the kaight ordmarily led»and the 
aeathaeats eomaaon to bia order, were ftkYoarable to 
hia beeo&yiig the gay and accorapUahed auitw de^ 
eribed in theae inetmetiona ef the brare Baron do 
Maraan^ But whether they were eqilMy fitted 
to cberiah the deep and glowing paasioR of Wf«^ 
aa they wer6 to inapire a taate for gaUantry, -is a 
matter of aerioOa doubt« The greater part of ifae 
etoriea we read respecting the adyentores of dio>- 
fidiera, would lead ua to beliere that it was ramly 
tbey felt the pure mid simple affection of a ainglo 
oyorpo wering affecldon. They bore w^ them, it ia 
true, the tokena of their dame in the gayest hail 
and in the bloodiest battle-ield ; tbey would wage 
aortal %ht with any one who dared refuse fo i^ 
low that she was the moat peerleat lady in Christ 
endom ; and at her alighteat command^ they rea^ 
dily undertook the moat periloua and unpro6taUa 
pniauita ; but in all this, if we look with any cato 
upon the subject, wo shall trace scarcely the aho* 

* MS. IXVftiS; Priee, 0i0» m quoted by M» Ssinte 
JPSabiye* . ... > 
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'How of love« Id proportion to the pride, the 
Coasting .display and ornament of passion, -we 
.may properly donbt of its strength. and perma- 
•nency^r The favour of a lady to whose JoTe he 
Might pretend; was as necessary to. the knight's 
'proper appearance among his compeers, either in 
.|be field or at conrt, as any part of his shining 
Bcooittrements. To lore, consequently, was as 
'lunch a condition of his knighthood as to be braTO 
'•r honourable; and as the former is much less 
vnder our immediate power than the latter, it is 
not to be doubted that a£fectation frequently sup- 
plied .the place of passion, and in many cases pre- 
> Tented its growth altogether. 

Nor have we a better proof of the cheralier's 
passion for his lady, in the wild feats which he 
sometimes performed for her sake. To be fre- 
quently in bold and hao'dy combat, was the pri- 
mary duty of his profession ; btit he could not 
wage.hattie without a pretext ; and there was no- 
pretext so reasonable or ready at hand as the de- 
fence^of a lady's pretensions to superiority. The 
rictory gained for her sake, and under her smiles, 
was not so much praised as a token of faithful affec- 
tion, as of general homage to the power of beauty. 
Every fair damsel smiled warmly on the champion 
of her sex, and queens even stretched their jewel- 
led hands to Welcome his approach- The contest 
thus waged, and thus rewarded, ought handly to 
be taken for such a proof of love, as it might have 
been* if undertaken in the plain simplicity of man- 
ly affection, seeking only the safety of its object, 
and deeming its success the more valuable, if un- 
valued and unknown by all the world beside. 

Among no set of men does there appear to have 
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•xisied km of the <finei luifaniiibed dbqtiMiM of 

.tkbpaBBio% tkaa ttmmg its chiTalrong i»tuft i <» 

Tboir love, like th«lr v^gion, flought for enlbliMMi^ 

d^tenMil fliiows, and Bnppoi^ ; and in like ABitiMfr 

loBl nmcli af lis f&wtr ^rct the heart and €fMi, 

«nd beeame a ^i^g for men to adndM in eoitftt 

wad palacesy and to cultivate ¥kb m. iMMsoniplkib- 

■lent, instead of oimng it as a part of n atwtf e t ^ 

dbt it waa rendeied to aB, eoEcept the few ik i Mh 

beings who neither then nor now eoaid he enski^ 

■ed by foima, one of the baaUes with which itil*> 

f^tien i^Kirta, till sense and appetite giro It li 

new vahie. These is no deep and lively pssrio^ 

of this nature which does not strongly tend ti^^m 

production of domestic virtnes, and to thssetho 

life and habits of the knight were little fsroitnMo* 

Had there been, tbevefore, no other diwmstanc^ 

Ekely to Innder the gemniie growth of ldv«» iMi 

wenid hare alimys acted as a material hinderaoek 

to its inflaence on the heart of the idkevaliM'. Ifc 

had little to pemnade him that he weald eopfr 

more happiness in the printy of a home, than in 

the gay circles of which be formed the ornaments. 

In every quest after adventurs, he fovnd some^ 

thing to diiBsipate his thoughts from a single objeet 

of affection ; he was bound in duty to cherish n 

most truly Cathdic regard for woman in every 

comer of the earth ; and it was rarely he had i^ 

talent of nicely abstracting the idea of heresr^el- 

lent qnalftiea, so as not to love in suoeession each 

individual who possessed them. He was thus, in 

as true a sense as ever the word was applied to 

modem instances, a general admirer $ and m thift 

character, gay, acosmplished, ready to serve, and 

even die lor, his mistress, shme in the fall l^t of 

beanty and lady-love. 
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Bttldift laBMof eUrabj, wwe tlih i^D^ 
«Bl|rcoinid0nd»oinildiioiJiawb««n happy. There 
,veie thuasands of hearts, a» there uraet tiways he, 
liilio wanted llie aecoiky ef pe«ee» the calm a&d 
Iwppy iafliMMces of home^ to give gladiieie and 
laepngdk to tlnir affedioDB ; and theee, te wbieh^ 
aMr aax thef belonged, must, under tiie rule df 
idhmdiy, and ihe fosluone it introduced, have feh 
4nrk and unaetlled ; failing in the hardy Tigonr df 
itMm which tamed- them abashed from mal^ 
», bat saffflriag under a silent and consuming 
<|HisMOf for which they coidd not find utterance. 
Soaraely less fnntfal in pain aaid disappointment, 
ws the negieet which was fre^eiMly sidfered by 
woBsen, after they had become the wives of knights. 
The unsettled lives winch their lords passed, left 
rfhiera ipei|aairtly a prey te doubt and aselancAioly. 
InfideUty on both mdes was the most ordinary eon- 
'ae^ptence of these frequent sepaiudons ; and the 
'^netures left us of the state of matrimonial man- 
jMieitt the age of diivalry, convince us that, if any 
«vil can result from their corrupdon, the cmidition 
e€ the people of that period must have been fruit- 
M in misery. If we add to this, that it was 
in law inatances that the victory in love was t6 
any but those who could, according to the fjubion 
-e€ the times, heap up splendid presents in their 
lady's boww; that, to be successful, the lover muM 
possess the graces which only flourish in scenes of 
pomp and gaisty ; and that, to preserve him ferthf* 
ftd, his asistnaB nmst employ aM the arts of her 
<«ex, and then oidy bope to retain him as long as 
hat bloom lasted, we dull not form a very striking 
aiotion itf the power which lof« then had to fen- 
idsr aoeiety net meiely gay, but happy, and as 
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paMionfite'aa liappy, which this great aiid Mftttsl 
principle mii^t necessarily do, when acting foyte 
,right and free impnkes. - r 

We may, then^ore, it seems, fairiy helieve, -diM 
the grand distinctions of the xbivmlrons cbaniew 
ter, in this respect, was gallantry, not love ; the cm# 
being of a nature to. refine manners, throw o<rer 
the face of society a rich And golden veil, and he^ 
the fancy to many sparkling and sednctiTeimagiM.; 
i>at prodacing few of those mighty and permanent 
impressions, either on indtridnals or conmiunities^ 
which ]oye in the strength of its divinity issent t4» 
effect. The former rises or disappears according 
to the accidents or prevailing, fashion's of different 
periods, but never affects but a small proportion of 
mankind ; the latter is always visible in the worid, 
has a strength which nothii^ diminishes, and' aetii 
with a power as universal as it is mighty. The 
former is developed in temporary fashions, or ia^ 
stitutions, and decays with them; the latter embo* 
dies itself in the imperishable brightness of poelrjc, 
making its presence everlastingly known by: the 
beauty of the earth, the glow of the heavens, -and 
the yearning after delight and peace, which the 
spirit of man ought to feel at ail times and in lA 
situations. . . 

Enough has now been said respecting the in- 
stitutions of chivalry and the general characteris- 
tics of knighthood, to enable the reader to form a 
tolerably accurate notion of this remarkable system. 
That it rose out of a set of circumstances, which 
had never before met together in the history of n»" 
tions, is beyond doubt ; that it continued to be mx^ 
dified in succeeding ages by the character of thai 
timesy is equally certain ; but I shoidd regard tlia 
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fifai iaHmtncm which it had itMlf m leM eionipo* 
tent on the progrMa of society than might be sop- 
posed, and that becanse it aeema to h«iTe been ft 
ttate of aociety prodneed by canses which were 
altogether exhanated in prockioing it, and which 
eeased to act with the production of this effieot* 
It had not the life in it whidi wae neceasary either 
to its own permanent continaaace, or to iie acting 
like a new ayatem of canaea in the oeation of o* 
ther and aimilar atatea of aodety. Had it poaaeaaed 
Ihia creatire inflaence, the world would alall have 
pieeeated a feus-aimile of the order of things which 
existed under its directiou; but there does ne^ «p* 
pear sufficient reason to belicTe that we retain 
any strong impression of the existence of chivalry 
among us ; for every system which prevails at the 
present day, both religions and political, may be 
traced to other origins, and accounted for in all 
their essential particularities, without our having 
lecourse to the institutions of chivalry to explain 
their establishment. 

But the whole force of this remarkable ayatem 
found employment in the eventa we are about to 
relate. The crusades would have taken place, or 
at least have been attempted, had the order of 
knighthood never existed, nor military saintship 
been made a fashion. But for the furtherance of 
the design;, chivalry found arms, experienced and 
enthusiastic soldiers. It was the pabulum of the 
deep and excited confidence with which men look- 
ed forward to their sacred conquest. It gave the 
ready means for making a mighty experiment, 
which must otherwise have been long deferred, or 
perished in the commencement; and, by uniting into 
one burning glow of enthusiasm, the ambitioa of 
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waitiora with the zeal of churchmen and the eah»- 
est devotion of the faithful, it formed a vast, a grand 
and terrible thunder-cloud in the horizon of the 
moral world, which, had it been allowed to burst 
at once upon the earth, would have shaken it to 
its foundations. 

In its commencement, therefore, when it first 
appeared among the yet unsettled forms of society, 
and in its connexion with the crusades, chivalry 
presents itself under the most striking points of 
view ; and in the following pages, we shall hav« 
frequent reason to admire its grand and wonder* 
w<»kiDg qualities. ■* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

inr&oDUCTO&T sniAftis oy thx origiv op thk esusADif. 

XSTABLISUIUMS OF MAHOMnANIglf. 

- ■ J 

.The sentiment which gave hirth to the gnrndenr 
of ecdesiaAtical institutions, which set men upon 
searching for external modes of showing their faith, 
and embodying their feelings in processions, or 
imder the forms to which they seemed to bear 
some dim resemblance, was the mainspring of 
those remarkable wars distingnished by the name 
of the Crusades. The same spirit is observable in 
all the means which were employed to develop 
, the predominant sentiments of the time ; and to its 
operations we may alike trace the impulse which 
reared the magnificent palaces of religion, and that 
which sent forth myriads of unknown believers to 
perish in the contest for the Holy Land. But the 
immediate cause . of that devout passion, with 
which nearly the whole of Europe was pervad- 
ed, was a pure and natural one. Nothing which 
we do or love, is remembered in the mind widi* 
out being • associated with the circumstances to 
which our actions or our affections may in some 
measure be ascribed. That this should be the 
case with our religious feelings, is even still more 
probable; for the very nature of belief leads i» 
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back into distant times, and gires to memory a new 
and sacred office. Tlie weak, short-sighted phi- 
losophy of scepticism, is consistent with its avowed 
contempt of all that is not of the earth and eartUy, 
when it scorns to receive a ray of light from the 
past, or when it is inclined to regard the relics of 
other ages as but the dry bones of a chamd-honse. 
Bot unless a man's bosom be thns clad in the more 
than triple brass of such a chilling philosophy, he 
will value the remains of a past generation, and 
make use of them as links, oonnecting it with the 
one in which he lives— as fragments of a past re- 
«tity, which have a more tbm imaginary vafaitf, 
becanse Ihey fix* render moit palpable, and give 
a greater permanency to our memory of the wise 
•ndgeod of other times. It is part of the reli- 
fioa ef human natate thus to^prise the remains of 
deperted greatness, and treasure them for their 
power to aet like talismans on the memory. Few 
nen are free from this feeling under one form or tiie 
other* In the lover, in tbe poet, and in the rill» 
gkmist, it is equally strong; each seeks to reed 
tke past as redolent of delight or holiness, and 
eadi feels he shall be more secure ot the enjoy- 
ment ; that it will be leai doubtful and evanescent, if 
he possess something to remind him of it which 
time has not had pou^ to destroy. Hence the value 
of the faded fiowem which have been once pcessed 
to'the Ups of those we love ; of the sword of the 
patriot, and the remains of the martyr; and hence 
she 'Seal :attd determination with which men of 
grewt feeling and imaginarieu will deveie themselves 
4o dry antiquarisn reseaitbes, efering little other 
tewurd than the posseanbn of some undeniably 
fpemuae lelie of a tmawwmd and aotient phoe* 
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.|jwm tliA flame piiadyietlM^ the rdics of a pa* 
age are valiifid, the scenea of great aetioo8» oC 
eYi^ts which' affected, the c<niditioa e£ maiikuid» 
aie contemphUed. ivith a pleasing, bat aolenm ve* 
aeratioii. A. maa o£ any wannth of feeling cobp^ 
necta eveiyf drcnmstance of; an exciting hiatory* 
flo cloady with the aceoe of its oocnrranoe) ihiu 
the latter becomea conaecnated in the memory^: 
^fe apart, and- only especially ralued, becanaa: 
of its connexion with tlie event* Marathon i» 
neves idaited by the enthpsiaBtio tmvella*, with- 
out the boat' of freemen rising befoiie his eyea^ 
Their deeds it Js which give. a thrilling interest tAi 
^M Bcsene; and it ia never inquired what oeeiin» 
semoe before,, or u^oe». is- reaorded' as happ«liogt 
on the same-spot.. One giea^ and> striking efeolk 
tak^s.hold. of the imaginatioi^ aa- conneoted- withr 
the; particnlac scene ; snd when the spot is visited,, 
the; spectator forgets .it» present, appearanee, andf 
all itaactna) circumstances^ and feela- himself sup* 
mnnded with the beings*, the sacred,, venerable ob- 
jpQts^whichihave beforo'Sfemed oply the pbantomft 
of bia m$nd> without a local and particular habif 
tation; 

The more intensely interesjiing the. oecurrencea \ '^ 
on which the memory is thus employed, the deepm 
ia the veneration with which the scenes^ they have 
4iatingnishedare visited;, and hence. the awe^ the 
deep, thrilling, overpoanering awe with which tha 
pBthi ia trodden, that the champioBs- o^ reUg^en 
have rendered sacred by their wanderings^ Hence 
tlie passion, natural in its origin, an4 pureand'sa- 
orad ia its-implied purpose^, fop visiting die spat ia 
wbiph the. Divine. Foimdes> of' Chriatiacrity p«> 
fomaed. hia'migiMf: acts^. and offenad np^hiiviiiystov 
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^ norm sacrifice. There is in the simple records tfaa^ft 
have be«i left of the events which led to the esta- 
blishment of onr religion, mnch that favours the 
feelings we are describing. They are, if we miajr 
apply sndi a term without irreverence, very highly 
picturesque ; setting before us, with incomparable 
distinctness, in a few simple sentences, the principal 
particulars of the scenes in which the heavenly 
teacher wrought his miracles, or delivered his 
discourses. Every portion, consequently, of the 
hiad of his sojoummg, becomes sacred and fami- 
Uar to the mind. The river Jordan is not, by ac- 
cident, associated with our recollections of the de- 
scriptive narrative ; it is remembered with areligious* 
feeling, from the beautiful and impressive narrative 
of our Saviour's baptism. The Mount of Olives ; 
the brook Cedron; the Lake /)f Gennesaret; and 
tibe awfal Calvary: — all these are so distinctly 
brought before us in the different recitals of th^ 
Evangelists, and make Jemdalem and its environs 
flo present to the thoughts at every remembrance of 
the human character of Christ, that it would be 
knpossible for a person, accustomed to read the 
narrative of the Scriptures, to imagine the Son of 
God as teaching, performing his miracles, or dying 
amid other scenes. This is far less the case with 
regard to the accounts which have descended to 
•ur times of other great, but human masters of 
wisdom. The eloquent teachings of Plato juay 
be read, without a moment's thought of his aca- 
demy; those of Epicurus without any remem- 
brance of his gardens ; and the dying discourses of 
Socrates, with but a faint recollection of his pri- 

: 8(m. . But who can read the discourses of the Sa- 
▼ioiur, without seeming te be^ i^efeat on the soli- 
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tarjr nfonntain, by the sea-side, or In Ae crowded 
cmins of the temple ? Who can hear of his raising 
the widotr's son, of his conversation with the Sa* 
maritan woman, or of his restoring the brother of 
Martha and Mary to his sisters, and not forever 
after feel that the words which were uttered ofi 
each of these particular occasions, are associated 
.with the distinct remembrance of a particular scenes 
and tliat they would come with less force to the 
mind, if it were made to believe that it was iro« 
certain when or where certain parts of the ' dis^ 
courses were delivered? Or, still farther, who can 
read the narrative of the crucifixion, and of the 
circumstances which preceded it, withoiat the 
thoughts constantly recurring to the scenes amid 
which the fearful tragedy was performed ? ' 

There are few persons of whatever age, or erea 
belief, they may be, who have made themselves 
familiar with the history of the founder of Chiistf- 
. anity, without thus becoming habitually disposed 
to regard the different parts of the narrative with 
all the various appendages of the recital, the par- 
ticular scene, and objects, as each making a great 
and divine picture, fitted for a distinct contempla* 
tion, and claiming the peculiar homage of the 
thoughts. It is little to be wondered at, therefore, 
that through every period, but more especially in 
the earlier eras, of the church, multitudes of men 
have been found willing to undergo any hardships, 
and brave the greatest dangers, to visit the Holy 
Land. The most deeply devoted worshipper felt 
that his devotion wOuld .be fed with a new and 
stronger flame amid those sacred scenes of his Sa- 
viour's trial and suffering: and he who was still 
wavering in his mind, and lelt ^ wantvOf some- 
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AiBg present and visible, to vonfinn lit in ^ be»» 
lief of his brethren, was natural^ led to the birth- 
place of all the astonishing 'events on whi<^ <H was 
to be founded. 

Jemsalem, tboagh poUated and despoiled by the 
insulting hosts of pagan emperors, lost, at its down- 
fal, none of the veneration in which it had beea 
anciently held by the believers in sacred history. 
The divine recoid of the importance vf^rich it onoa 
•possessed, continued to preserve the Femembnuace 
of its holiness constantly present to the mind. 
Tboogh its citadels mig^t be beaten down by ^ 
<power olf the adversary, the sanctity of its nainie 
annst forever remain undiminished ; and in the ruin 
and ^iesolation whiith attended its abasement, the 
voice of its Great King was still thought to echo 
ttfaroi:^ its deserted streets. In most other re- 
spects the Christian «ad the Jew had little 'ceeeoB 
for sympathy in their feelndgs ; but over Jerusalem 
Iboth could join in lamentation, for to both was 
.the remembrance of its past history eqaalljr fall of 
•deep and powerful interest. There the Lion <tf 
rjudah had neigned in the might of JehovsCb, and 
there the Lamb of God had conquered by 'suffer- 
ing and death, in *both instances, it was the scene 
wiiioh the Almighty had chosen for the manifesta- 
tion of his ^greatest benevolence ; and the believer 
tin the idootrines which supplanted the religion <^f 
Israel, felt the same veneration for the sacred soil, 
as £d its {Himitive inhabitants. 

Having been made the centre of the intfant 
xhnrch immediately after the ascension -of our 
Lord, the Holy City became possessed of an im- 
portance proper to its new character as a metropo<f 
-litan see. Thn it continued to retain^ even ijler 
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Btf restigeB remained of what it had otice been in 
power and magnificence ; and the penecnted Chris- 
titfkis benttheit looks vrith reneration towards the 
city in which was commenced the establishmebt 
of a church, defined to spread its holy banners 
over the whole earth. 

At the conrersion of the Emperor Constantino 
to the faith of Christianity, the anxious hopes of 
the persecuted believers were amply fulfilled. That 
monarch, full of zeal for the honour of the religion 
he had embraced, sought, by every means in his 
power, to manifest the interest he took in the af- 
lairs of the church; and, among the first acts 
which he performed after his conversion, was the 
rej^toration of the Holy City to its former import- 
ance. To effect this, he directed the patriarch 
Makarius to repair the tomb in which our Lord 
had been buried, and which was said to be at the 
foot of Mount Golgotha. After this was done 
acdording to his order, he built over it a magnifi- 
cent vault, and to the east of it a lofly and spa^ 
cions temple. Both the outer and inner parts of 
this edifice were adorned with the most costly 
materials ; and care was taken, by the number of 
its pillars^ and the form of its different parts, to 
intimate the sacred mysteries it was designed to 
commemorate. Immediately after its construction, 
strangers from' all countries flocked to worship in 
its splendid courts ; and the celebrated Eusebius 
consecrated it to the service of the Saviour, by his 
most eloquent discourses. Constantine also built 
another chm'ch at Mamre, in commemoration of 
Abraham's conversation with the > Lord ; and his 
mother Helena, a- woman deeply imbued with the 
most fervent piety, erected one at Bethlehemi near 

h 2 
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lb) seBiie of Cbmifn nstiritf, and indtlnr 'on ito 
Ull ffom which he aaceiided. 

Saffident raasom had already existed to iuadM>< 
the Holy Land an oh|e«t of teneivlion to tb» 
Cfarittian; bat additiopal strength was given to 
this feeling by the honour which Censlantine and- 
Us mother had put upon every spot which history 
or tradition had made worthy of renembrsBce* 
Pilgrims, conseqaeHt]y> from all parts of the woiid^ 
flodoed to increase the small bands of devout voy- 
agers who, from the commencement of the telSh 
gion, had at varioas intervals travelled to Jeraaa- 
krn. The iseal which the bold «nd patient spiriti 
of these wanderers evinced, was so grateM to «bo 
ehoffdi, that it eonferred upon them many of ita 
most valuable fttvoma ; and -pilgrimages were ibas 
asadered an important part of a leligioaB tile. 

To protect any of these holy travellers was, 
moreover, in itsetf a highly meritorioos aetioa ( 
and the devont persons who were prevented, either 
by age, iaftrmity, or any other cause, from per-t 
forming so ardnoos a duty as a pilgrimage, gratis 
fied themselves by providing the bard fare and 
aimple necessaries of which the waylaring etranger 
BBig^t have need, if he passed their doors. Tlw 
richer among them earned thek charity etffi far* 
ther, and built snudl hestleries in the arast sell* 
tary and difficult parts <rf the pilgrim's route ; while 
tin princes of Christendom passed lavrn to imnnv 
him protection and comfort in his hour of weari* 



It is « etngvlar circumstance, aad seizes weU to 
fnove how greatly pilgrimi^ies wereftlnedm theoa 
dayg, that notwithstanding the Moody cooteoia 
which were waged between the diflhirent 4iibai 



ftm jtfraMl Ae falHog Mipire, tiie ?MtQit to 
^ Holy Laad MatincMifl their ^vmndeiiiiigs nnin* 
tenraiptecl. The diffiovltiee ^vrith which tibey had 
loxoBleiid, ^iheroforey were pradpAlly svMh as ro* 
Mdted frem the length^of -the jonrney, and thedaa- 
ger wbkli nmet iieeenarily attend a lonely etraoger 
ttBv«lIing on foot thimigh many and ^fwions eomi* 
tries* Bat ee^end -ef these were remowed^ as we 
iiave eeea, hy lihe hospkable care of pious Chri»- 
tiaas ; othen wete dim i ni s h ed by the pnblieatiott 
nf an Itinerary from Bonrdeanx to JerossAeni) in 
which was contained an aoeonnt of all the ptaoes 
throi^h which the pilgrim engfat to pas, with 
their distances from each other, and snoh iBforma* 
tion as uighft be of serrice to him en his way. 
When he mived «t JemsaleBii he had to^dread 
the want neither of money nor friends. An ex** 
tensive and excelleiiit hospital received him into 
the company of other laitbfiil woishippers ^of the 
Swrioor; and, secvre of protection nnd snpportt 
lie was able immediately, and without care, to re* 
Mgn himself to the sa<»red boriness of his journey. 
OE^yers and religioas ceremonies had accom« 
panied Ae pilgrim as he set forth from his homo 
to travwree the distant and mdoiown regtens in 
which lay the adored oljects of bis search. 'If he 
«0tmiled in safety, he was regarded as one of the 
BHMt fenerable of men, as baring been f a r o w r e d 
4»y the eingnlar protection of God, and as giiked 
^inlh a degree of koliaeas which could not he ae^ 
quired by any less periloos enterprise. Rmyers 
wmre p ahUdy ^^ernd ip in thanksgiring for Ins 
nafety; and "be presented a palm branchy which 
mms 'laid upon the ahar, os « BiHemn lohea €i hsM 
teriag )ieifcnaed the fygrimage. 
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. BttI ittkother circnmstanee <N>iitdibiitc^ W nmg^ 
menx both' the pas^on for, and the valaie of, 'the«^' 
joumies.* With the yenenitioii for thti Holy Land/ 
there also existed a similar feeling of regard for 
whatever relics reniained of the venerated men 
who had spent their lives in the establishm^at of 
the faith; and, above all, for those which were 
supposed to exist of the Saviour himself. Sa<sfa:. 
was the honour rendered to these relics, that oaths 
taken upon them were supposed to be doubly bind^ 
ing. The most solemn preparation of mind aiid 
heart was thought necessary when they were inr 
spected ; and if they were rightly approached and 
contemplated with befitting adoration, the bebeldf^r 
was believed to receive a fresh addition of divitfe 
grace. Nor was their power much less than that 
which belonged to the living subject.' Miracles of 
the most extraordinary nature were wrought by 
the touch of a piece of raiment, or by the influ* 
ence of a thread of hair, or of the parings of a 
nail ; and in the traditionary marvels related of 
Charlemagne, we find even the opening of thd csAr^ 
ket, which contained the relics, attended with the. 
divinest manifestations of their miraculous powers* 
The collecting of these sacred memorials of the 
great and holy became at last one of the most 
fruitful sources of fraud ever employed by men 
professing religion. But at first, there is little 
doubt, they were sought for, and valued as the 
best boons of heaven j the fainting wanderer laid 
the treasure to his bosota ; felt secure, and con- 
sidered his labour amply repaid, however long 
had been his toils, if he bore it safely with him to 
his home. -As long as this feeling' remained, therd 
was no particular .danger atteQdlAg.the riespecl wilk 
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lRi>it!A'«Ttiie was Tiegsrded; — ^he who hd ^bohm 
everylioilsiid penl'to'Tkit .a dbtasit land» might 
well 'be allowed to bring back -some memeilto of 
Bis jooroey, and to contemplate it with arenewill 
ci the feelings which had attended 'bim in his wan- 
derings. But it was not long 'bcffore jbh evil ens- 
tern was introduced, -of buying and selling these 
{MTedoos lenains of past ages and of their holy ddl- 
dren; and then liegan that system of fraad v^hidi 
BO kmg di^raoed the cfamrch. The ministers of 
^religion, and especially the anperiors of monaAte- 
riea, '.sBpposed UiAt objects, so fitted to inspire ve- 
n^BTBttion, 'might be made eerriceahle to their spin* 
taal iilflaence. (Relics, therefore, were sought for, 
and pilgrims were almost flie only persons 'from 
whom'it'Was ^possible to ^dbfesinanyariicle of die 
Idnd. They were accordingly -instititted in 'their 
«iew prOfoMion -df barter*; and in the open -marifieta 
yX Burope ^ftmnd am{ile vpportnnity of Billing 
"whatever articles 'they might hare the good for- 
tuie to eollect. The 'supposed discorery df the 
4nt» crass, and of otiier Objects 'of« the same kind, 
]gaTe rise to 'hmidieds of 'impostttres'; and 'illraost 
*eirery cfaorchin Christendom was graced with some 
^pretended relic of die Redeemer or 'his apostles. 

'With ibis 'thige Of deceit and credidity, the'^ms- 
*lom-of pilgrimages continned to gain strength every 
^4ay ; nor was the dtity considered less sacred, or 
"ihe person of tlie traveller less venerable, because 
« fraud was occamonally practised, of which tfaei» 
^was little opportunity or inclination 'to discover the 
eotteut. But, about the year 610, when HeracH- 
Tis was emperor of the Greeks, and after the en- 
joyment of a peace which was said to exist no- 
vhwe beside, Semsidem Ml under ihe power of 
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the Persians. Thirty-six thousand Cbrlstiaiii 
said, by William of Tyre, to have perished on th« 
occasion ; while those who survived wept at the 
pollution of the Cross, which had been borne away 
with the other trophies of the victor, and waited 
with gloomy and afflicted minds some change in 
the Divine counsels, which might restore them to 
their privileges, and again raise it triumphantly in 
the Holy City. 

This event at length arrived. The prayers of 
the faithful were heard, and the Christians saw 
the brave Emperor first conquer their enemy and 
oppressor, and then, even in the glow of victory, 
take up the Cross, and bear it» with naked feet» 
to the top of Calvary ! 

But hitherto no power had existed suffidently 
strong to disturb the Christians in a permanent 
manner. For the first three centuries of our eia, 
the church had suffered the most appalling perser 
sutions ; but the three subsequent ones-were mark^ 
ed by events of a different character, not calcu- 
lated, perhaps, to strengthen the cause of truth, 
but well fitted to promote the growth of ecclesias- 
tical power, and ta give importance to the rites 
and observances which it instituted. It was not 
destined, however, that the Christian church should 
be exposed to the perils only of her growing su- 
perstitions. An enemy, who had his birth in the 
.mysterious dispensations of Providence, was pre- 
paring to huri himself, like a flaming minister of 
wrath, on her weak and trembling people. He 
stood with the sword drawn, which had been sharp- 
, ened in the lightnings of the Almighty ; and he on- 
ly waited fur the signal to drive it irresistibly 
through innumerable, ranks of Christian victims. ' 
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' The establishment of Mahometanhm in th^ 
•eyenth centary, affected, more than any other 
event which has ever occurred, the condition of the 
church. The genius and splendid enthusiasm of 
Mahomet were second only to inspiration, and the 
progress which his religion made in subduing men*8 
minds to its authority, inferior only to the divine 
and miraculous publication of the Gospel. As if 
it were esteemed necessary by ProTidence, that a 
spiritual religion approaching to corruption, should 
be opposed by one which, of all impostures, was 
the least idolatrous, Mahometanism, rose with a 
strength and sternness of character, which soon 
rendered it formidable to Christendom. 

The slow success which attended the first ef- 
forts of Mahomet, would hare discouraged a less 
powerful and ferrent mind. His original converts 
were his wife, his cousin AH, Abubeker, a man 
of wealth and influence, and his slare. Three 
years passed before he could number fourteen be- 
lievers in his prophetic mission, and ten before he 
could openly contend with the hostile factions of 
his native city. At last, being obliged to seek safe- 
ty in flight, he obtained the tdliance of some of the 
inhabitants of Medina, and, strengthened by their 
support, was enabled to defend his claims to vene- 
ration and authority. No longer doubtful as to 
the measures he was to pursue, he boldly marshal- 
led his followers in warlike array ; and, inspiring 
them with the confidence which belongs to an un- 
shrinking fiiith in immortality, led them forth as 
the apostles of his faith. For some time his en- 
terprises were confined to incursions - against the 
neighbouring tribes ; and, by seizing on the wealth 
which the caravans were transporting across the de- 



9ft^ be itfas:eiiabled:to mppl^ his. iiH i rW M ing ,faPB^ 
witk the. nocetMuy proviiioim. Thas.. aided, 
BPKB06B8lreI|r'Siibdiied idl his former. eB«aiiM>; 
dedaringi. with admirable policjr^. if not religioiiak 
entbnaiasm, that the. true hath should alone ezM 
in the conntry: of. faia birth, be' proceeded. to cnub. 
t)ie:difiei!ent eecto into, which, the inhabitants wera. 
divided. 0£. these, the Jews were byno^ meanai^ 
the most meicifnUjr treated ; and no less than^ 
van handred ot that illr&ted. people were at 
time buried alive by; the order, of the prophet».« 

Ihe.oonquests of thiaaatomshiag^ chief wmmm^ 
creased in. importance, and. Arabia waa> entimlgi 
Bubjected to his away;. After hia death ia the^ijear. 
682». his aoccessoia continued .ta follow Uie^ |«th 
he had pointedo out. to them.;v and.Bersia^ iSy^ia^* 
E^^ty, Africa^ and Spain,, felt the weigbtr #f. the* 
conqiieroc's- inidnoible;arm« Had< it net been^fotii 
tbeWour and abilities, of Ghaclea.Martel,,net>onl)^' 
Spain,,, bntGranl would have, fallen a pray. to. thai 
TJctoriona' caliph,, and all Europe wonldt pBobahl|p 
have. experieMed the, fala whioh. attended thiui. 
countries of. the East, But it was by* the.iiKfasiaB< 
of Syyia, . undertaken . by Abnbekei^ the iumiediatfti 
anccessor of. the propbeib,, that, the^power of tfaK»^ 
Itfoslem. was. buHight moat. directly in. contact wttk 
t^ of the. Christiaa.. That earliest fnead and diap« 
ciple of Mahemet^, poMessed with the utmost va^ 
neration.for the name. of his pradecessarj|»atBad}y 
and. intrepid chaxncieri. whici^ i£ it wanted . thffv 
deep and bummgr enthusiasm of a prophet^ waa^ 
admirably fitted. to the' care* and important^ enters 

Pfriaea, which, demanded ita. eompgi^B^ Hamngji 

■. < 

i 

* GiMma, 
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aonmitlad thedisactioii.ctf. ^i»9rmYMAbtL€ht^ 
dUb^tbefUlof Bon». «nd Damaaemt, two 4if tim 
aMBt important cttiea of Syria» attaUishod dm 
glory of Us. dior;t. ctUphate. This snccets wshl 
iBUowed, in the reiga of Qmar* b^ the. oaptom oC 
BUi(^o|]S and'Other filaees of cooMqiience ; and 
mthe tcmneiidoqs battle of Yeimak,, the Cbristiaa 
fioraoifioeiveNi a defeat which left the coontryattlM 
Wftercy of. the conqnerar* The siege of JernsBlei% 
waa then immediateljr detennined.apon.bf. the caK 
laph. apd. fais.lifintenants ;, and tha emlting aimx^ oi 

caty. 

A*. SU. 637., Mamj, dDcmaataiioes. eontrifaated ( 
t0 lamfar Jerasaleoi TenaiBble. iaithe. eyea^ot th» 
]lliideni» The^ daseent. of Mabomett was tiaceA 
feom then«triai»h Asbraham.; and. the wild jrae* 
te which he> beloiigrd» daioMdi brotherhood witk 1 
liam, mme &nMired, childosn. of tbeb oommoa; £»• 
ihert They had not.inbenied the ssoad soil.;, but 
tbej; nefiised not.tQ: g^ve ittfaononr as. the abiding ; 
ylace of holy prophets^, and- aa highly Ueesed, b]} 1 
God.ia many o£ his vemocahle ministiations* To \ 
tbeaa ceafluis,, for the, TeneratioB. in. which> thar j 
diaciples of Mahomet held the city of Dand^ waa | 
added the example of. the prophet: bimselfi Hit \ 
religion^ which waa denFed from the Jewish and ' 
Cfaristiaii scriptiuw» ratherr than, from the sonnoea 
of fak own inrention^, recogniaed the holiness. o£ al^ 
■Mat every objeat.wbich. war dear to the hearts, oC 
psmr beliereiBlv Jenisa]em» aocondin^jy^had-beaift 
nade tbe,scene.of one. of his mosU extmordiBaii^ 
P^Kipbe^r wsiona* Hb had been, camed^ttuthaiv 
aays the. tradition^, from, the templeof Mecca^, osr 
aa*soimal,cC a<straoge naitase^ aalled tbi hmiflkn 
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and in company with the angel GahrieL From 
the temple of the Holy City he passed through 
the seven heavens, and was strengthened by the 
salutations of angels, and of the most renowned fa- 
thers of the antient church. 

Excited by these recollections, the Moslem, on 
coming within sight of the sacred spot, , repeated 
aloud the words of the Koran : '< Let us enter into 
the Holy Land which God has promised us, " and 
the yictorions army began its work of destruction. 

The imminent danger to which they now found 
themselves exposed, animated the Christians to the 
most resolute exertions. The name of Mahomet 
was an object of bitter hatred to the disciples of 
the cross, and the triumphs which had attended 
the fierce and rapid progress of his followers, filled 
ihem with apprehension. For four months did 
they desperately defend the Holy City of their 
Saviour. But neither their enthusiasm, nor the 
strength of the dtadel, was proof against the valour 
of the besiegers ; and the patriarch Sofronius was 
at length obliged to sue for peace. . . 

The sacredness of the place obtained for its in- 
habitants a much more favourable treatment than 
had been enjoyed by other vanquished towns. 
Their independence, it is true, was lost, and they 
were thenceforward to be subject to the capricious 
will of a conqueror and fanatical enemy ; but pil- 
lage and slaughter had, in other instances, attended ' 
the approach of the Mahometan forces, and the 
Christians had reason to congratulate themselves 
on their good fortune. The principal articles of 
the capitulation were, that they should have the 
libierty of observing their religious rites in all the 
efaorcfaes already boilt, but t^t they should erect' 
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|io new ones ; . that they should place no crosses 
upon their churches, nor hear them or the Gospels 
about in procession ; that their bells should not 
ring, only as they served for clocks ; and that in 
dress, names, and customs, they should keep tliem* 
selves distinct from the Mussulmans, whom they 
were bound to honour by every means in their 
power. To prevent the evils, which, notwithstand^* 
ing the proposed capitulation, the patriarch dread- 
ed might attend the surrender of the town, he 
made it a condition of his submission, that the 
Caliph Omar himself should come to Jerusalem 
and sign the treaty. No greater praise was ever 
given to a victorious sovereign than that which was 
implied in this request ; and we may justly form 
the highest respect for the truth and moderation 
,of the Mahometan chief. 

The journey of Omar is described as that of a 
fitem Arab, despising the luxuries of the world, 
but exhibiting, in the simplicity of his deportment* 
the grave and noble virtues of an exalted soul. 
Habited in the simplest garb, and mounted on a 
red camel, he entexied the city, and was received 
by Sofronius. They then proceeded together tp 
the church of the sepulchre, the object most dear 
and venerable to the sorrowful Christians. Here* 
. unable to suppress his grief, which was heightened 
by the lamentations of his people, the patriarch 
exclaimed in the bitterness of bis heart, that the 
prophet's '< abomination of desolatidn " was now 
. indeed at hand. The forbearance of the conqueror, 
however great, could not save the vanquished from 
the most afflicting spectacles. He had the gene- 
rosity to set an example to his followers, not to 
disturb the worship of the Christians, and prayed 
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tonff- on Ihe^tofM of the dmrA, WbDo Sitfn mi o g 
was petformhig bis devotiom within. But n lofty 
mosque «oon ro«e conspicnotuily on Moftnt'MoriiAfay 
nd on'tbe^pot'#faere Jacob wm said^toiiflire «lept 
when *he 'flaw'his memorable Vision. 'Crowds Of 
Moslems -fiHed -ibe spacious teinple ; the sonnd 
Of the fidse worship minted with insnltinff 
seOffs to bewilder the trsmbling ChnAtfaum; SM 
every '#hCTe was to be seen vome token oiP ih« 
triumph whi<ih 'bad lieen gained by the base ftMif 
while their own holy religion was ddpHyett Of lA 
ihe g[lory wtth which its disciiiles bad soti^'to 
lionottr H. Worn down with gridf at this-mehin- 
isholy condition of his beloredtdty, ibe venen ttilo 
fsttriarch did not long nurvive ihe 'cakmity, ^\ntt 
€ied, it is said, of a broken heart. 

While Omar lived, no greater erils appear to 
Iwvie been siifiered by the ChriiftianB, than were 
ihe neeessary consequence of their lirtug under 
<lie rule of men Who had conquered ihem in'batflOy 
and were ardent biilieverB in a diifertelttt ikidi. Bttt 
'W4ien the moderating hand of diis just 'and iiene- 
«rolent Caliph was^removeB, 'they began to etperi- 
"enoe far more heavily the misfortunes of theircon- 
•dition. Neither thenr churches nor their bouses 
were safe from the rude intrusion of the Moslem, 
'and insult and deadi were his most ^quent at- 
tendants. New restrictions were added to these 
whidi had formed the articles of the eapitulatioily 
and fiesh taxes imposed as the price of the meaneit 
'privileges. But neithr* the cruelty nor the avarice 
'of their oppressors, was so bitterly "felt as die cold 
^licy with which -they attacked their religioim 
'freedom. The greatest degradation to wbrch a 
tdiurdi can be mdijeoted^ is the loaa of Its power 
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t|i^;d«lecm9ke the qtwlificatioiis of its mmistem; 
Tjb^ Mahome^n raiersy well aware of this, . pr<H 
ceeded. to attack the Christians in the 6trong;est 
^af^nces of their parity as a religious body. They, 
^look from them the right of electing a patiiai'cb 
without their intervention, and by this regulation 
completjed the prostration of their afflicted subjects. 
The lefkthern thong w^th which they compelle4 
$b|3m constantly to appear, might be borne unre- 
piaiag)y, where even the Lord himself had suffered 
Oontumely and grief; but to see the power of an. 
infidel and impostor thus destroying the freedom^ 
of the. church, was not a sorrow for which Chris* 
iiai^ resignation was a remedy. 
t : The progi;es8 of Mahometanism was not less 
marked by the contentions of rival chiefs than it wi^ 
by the sli^ighter and ruin which attended their arms. 
•The rise of new dynasties followed almost asa neiceS'! 
«ary consequence upon the vast accessions which 
j^rjbre every year made to the dominions of the Pro- 
phet. The race of the Ommiades ceased to exist with 
the fourteent}) Caliph of that house, and the Abaa* 
sides obtained the superiority. Bagdad, the seal 
0I their splendid rule, became, if we may cre^iit 
4.radition, a vast palace, adorned with ^U the won- 
ders, of magnificence which the riches of an em* 
pire can procure. But it was vnder the reign of 
the celebrated Harun Al Raschid, that the Maho- 
metan power began to promote the cause of learn- 
ing and philosophy. Not less politic in his couor 
aels, than brave in the field, that able roonarcii 
pursued a line of liberal conduct, which has ob- 
fained him the universal praises of posterity* 

The Christians of Jerusalem^ during, the change 
Ul .which the rivalries of their mast^s had given 
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Mtib, irele fcept in fttMa itf dtttme dMiMfr'Mil 
hope. Sometimefl tiMy Mliefed fhe mmtt tsmtl 
pemecatioiM from die pride mhs^hia Oam t d theem* 
querer, lad at olhen wwe^ectnein tbe dei riito i >t lh 
which he waeliafMsed'by his eaibitioiu Bnt llitfir 
. dJ rt r eMC B were^ ia noeligfat degree, aMefimted hfthe 
ooBmisefttikm with which they were tegafded 'by 
the ChristiaiM of the Weil. I^ their henerdlenee^ 
Am wants were reliered, the bttrden ef thdr «ip* 
pnsBBive tribute rendered lighter, ^taA^aooumg^ 
mean given them to rest ^senred of the prayera 
and affectionalesympathy of their happier hretiwai. 
The pawion for pilgiiniagea had also contimifld 
nndiminishod ; and it was farther strengthened hy 
Ae establishment of a yearly Inr at Jerosali^iiii in 
whidi the most ndoabJe articles of Eastern com* 
mevee were purchased by the •stnnigeisy who wen 
enabled thereby to unite a profitable eo mme wn 
with the duties of doTotton. 

But at the tone when Hamn established the 
splendid empire of the Abassides orer the Eastt 
£nrope was astonished with the victories and 
power of Charlemagne. Never were two 
nareiis more fitted to be cotemporaries* Each 
possessed of territories which, if added by oither 
mdour or policy to those of the either, would have 
Mnd«!ed him a umversal monarch i bat to each 
had been awarded as noble a'comage, and 'as'prei- 
fovad a wisdom. The graodenr of their tmg» 
was e^nal. The iftem and fragal Fnaak had too 
nnoh dignity to mdce an Oriental palace neces^ 
saty to Im glory, and the rraowned Caliph hod toe 
great a nature «o lose the splendour of Ida wonhln 
Iha pomp of hb eovt* 

Cioosteced of each other's vmrit^ tiioae oete» 



^my and loilMiiee 'hirfe l^V^ tt> dMcuilfe in Ihe 

4MMl'|!l9RFhlf lttlg«ilg6« iti iMUliiflg, lidiv«v«r, 1l«| 

^hm besc^ ef die peaoe ^kh onstedbetw^ieii 
^rtHMittdro 'toiKjttciviNUi *Uiirii In atn flU6Tkrti<tti'*ii 
'tfbidiett Ai» Ohtfktkmt tff jMntaAlem. Aumiig tike 
. preeiew gun oy wnicii nflEftm nttiiinunea 019 To* 
«|i€dtt^ Chsflemagiiey and ikrbidi the 1tft«r re>- 
tmed bjr presents eqmdly megiflfieeiit, wbh 4bB 
ttett ^ttMe offisring nfhich the Odipli «MiM 
flBiAee to the pride or dett^kmef the Enxfi&m. 
^3^%a8 no leie Ibfai the lieys tff the Holy Oltyy 
tttd (^'dieseiralchre. Thdta might be poticjr, e» 
ll liiiiibeeti idlegedy in thdi procedure Of jffimm ; 
Imt if there- was, it -was llie policy of a great mind^ 
iiM'iosa ^caiatiom perhapn of flingitig away domi^ 
■liim than an inferior one, bvit dtfhig to pnmiiis m 
feebler eouTM of action, bocane it eonid hotter 
trast'initBelf locfepair thennkehie^ lfitp«»diMed 

' llie preleetiott wbidi tho<}hitt«h in theBast 
obtained titfongh Aeae chvtidiMaiioeai gaireit vMt 
Aom the nriaeriei it had solong snfifered ; and the 
ftroWit^ commeroe df ^Europe and Asia becnme 
«««ry year a greater objeet of ^(tteiftaon. The Hdi 
apices and aplendid-silfas df 'tlie East were sought 
fbr-aa necessary httories ; and llhe ttiariiaine doe^ 
isf Itidy Gorily owed both their weaHh and their 
Independence to the snccess with which they eoh 
«ered npon the piofitilble traffic The mild mio 
4if Harnn was codtinned by ids ionne^iaio suo- 
iMsors; and hopee niglit have been «ntemii» 
ed by 4he Christians that their ^nsery 'was Odt 
lihort, and'^ntt the light of fnMdomiuid prospertt)r 
'WlHiM aglan ^ine upon them intM its^brij^toM. 
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Jt;i0fty:li«.donbted «^}i^ji^y if dttshftd f$i4»p4i 
be^a :the case, .ihe ajtreDgtb and. purity *of- tbtir 
faith woald not baye been put to a severer > tcial 
than it ezperieoced under the vipleQt yoke of it# 
enemies. But they were not to be }ong exposed 
to. the enervating effect^ of a treacherous tranqnilr 
laty. The resemblance which existed between tha~ 
characters, of the great Charles and Harua Al. 
.Rf»cbid» , was unfortunately continued inthe lat^ 
of their descendants. The magnificence which sot'- 
rounds a conqueror, and is the reward of Mb toi)% 
ia generally destined to be the ruin of his : success 
•or^ The prudence which has gained wealth ia 
aeldom, corrupted in its possession ; and the luxury 
of courts only begins its work of ruin when th^ 
valour or wisdom, or whatever it may be whieJit. 
established. them, ceases to be active. _ . . : , 

The . magiiificence and.splendpur in which th^ 
Galipha lived at Bagdad, speedily annihilated th#. 
gradually decaying spirit of their warlike vu'tQC^^. 
The most disftstrous dijsputes contributed still far- 
ther to weaken the authority of the royal house { 
and. in ^, short time the Turkish Emirs, to whoni 
they had delegated the power which they wfiiob unabl#^ 
to wield themselves, dared to answer their demand 
of assistance, by a bold refusal. This was follow-r 
ed by an open revolt ; and they erected inde? 
pendent sovereignties at the foot of their master* 
throne. . The princes of Christendom were not 
inattentive to these convulsions in the empire of 
their redoubtable enemy, and conceived it to be.n 
lavourable time for their attempting his total destruc* 
iiqn* . The Greek Emperor Nicephorus, thereforOf 
and after him, his successor Ximi8ce6, advance^ 
with a powerful army into the territory of^tba 
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Cdi]tti^ Hie mcceBMii of'ihe former wereitop- 
{led by tbe indispiAitioQ which his clergy mani- 
ieeted to promise •him or his army the honours of 
nilitai^ martyrdom ; and his principal conquest^ 
tile capture oT Antioch, was dearly paid for l»r 
Ihe sacrifice whidh the Saracens made of the Patn- 
arch of Jerusalem to their "rerengefnl rage. Xi« 
misces obtained more important advantages. Hie 
naerciOftile Venetians, the Christians of Syria and 
Armenia, loudly applauded the resolution he had 
taken to 'humble the Moslem, and promised him 
ttekaid in his nndertaldng. With a rapidity thsit 
}iimo6X rivalled the proudeiA conquests of the crea-i^ 
cent, he compelled ibe 'Caliph of Bagdad to ihe 
kttmiliating conditions cif b tributary, dbtafaied ^ma* 
Hesslon of dl ihe cities df Judea,'and, in an eqioJlv 
nipid manner, ^passed in triunipfaidit battle 'dirongh 
ilie whole of Syria and l^ypt. But the progresa 
l6f the coiiquenMr was stopped "by deaih, isnd ihe 
finite of his rapid ctareer perished as npidly 'aa 
l&ey had teen obtaineA. ^ 

The Gmvse of events in the fortunes ^ Mah'o- 
metanlsm Betnmed, therefore, into its old bhanniAv 
Jm if itliad never been interrupted. At length » 
g|reat part of AiHca, together with Syria und 
jBgypt, fell under the dominion of princes of the 
lunise of Fatima. The new sovereigns fixed iheir 
i^yal seat in £gypt» and for some time the Chris- 
woB of Jesnsalem iod no cause to complain of ihe 
Jdiange of masters. They continued to enjoy a- 
lK>nt^the same degree 6f religious liberty as under 
ihe reign of ihe Abassides ^ abd the commetce, 
wHidi twtis kept up by their means, was too profit- 
ih\e to iheir rulei^ 'to be in any danger of de- 
nmctive restrictions, ftothpaniesi indeed, seem 
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t^ h^re been as well. contented with each other, 
at could be the case in the relation wbich the 
conquered hold to the conquering ; and peace and 
prosperity again dawned on the sacred city. 

This cheering prospect continued till Hakem, 
the third of the Fatimite Calipbs, ascended the 
throne, when the Christians were amazed at find? 
ing themselves under the yoke of a tyrant, whose 
cruelty was only equalled by his caprice. History 
has not a more remarkable or a more repulsive 
character than Hakem. He was possessed of a 
wild and visionary mind ; and, instead of seeking' 
food for. his imagination in the books of the Koran, 
nourished it with the dreams of his own pride* 
Casting off the faith of his fathers, and disdaining 
.to be only a king, or the descendant of a prophet, 
he assumed to himself the attributes of a diving 
perspn, and in that character demanded the adora- 
tion of his subject^. The disciples of Christ and 
Mahomet were alike hateful to the mind of this 
aspirant after tlie honours of an earthly god. He 
eould not endure to see the worship paid to the 
names of these his rivals in divinity, and he used 
the resources which his dominions afforded hini 
to prove himself possessed of as much power as 
he considered necessary to demonstrate his supe-* 
riority. • 

In his conduct towards the disciples of Maho- 
met, he was obliged, however unwillingly, to re^ 
strain his self-adoration within the limits of safe 
policy ; but no considerations of this kind bound 
him to spare the Christians under his sway. With 
a fury which burnt like the wild fire of a fresh vol- 
cano, he burst upon their Holy City, converted 
the noble church of the resurrection into a heap 
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of miiiSi iMid. Strove, with impotent rage, to de- 
•troy even the traces of the sepulchre itself. < A 
frightful depravity was added to these deeds by 
the circumstance, that the mother of Hakem was 
a Christian, and his uncle the Patriarch of Jeru- 
ittlem. But neither superstition, fanaticism, nor 
persecution, recognises the divinity of nature, or 
the duties and sympathies which she inculcat-es. 
VSfhen they stop in their destructive career, it is 
generally because they have exhausted the spirits 
of the oppressor, not that he has learnt to hate 
bis oppression. With almost as little appearance 
of reason for the change as for his former actions, 
the Caliph suddenly altered his conduct towards 
the Christians, became for a short time more hu- 
mane in his treatment, and then again let loose 
Ms vengeance, to their terror and destruction. 

The rooted hatred of the Moslem to the faith- 
ful, faUed not to take advantage of the freedom 
which was given it by the conduct of Hakem. 
The assistance which the Christians seemed capa- 
Ide of obtaining troin their brethren in the West» 
had instilled a sort of fear into the minds of their 
enemies, which made them watchful of every 
occasion to tighten the yoke of subjection. The 
persecutions, therefore, which they originally suf- 
fered at the hands of the Caliph, were multiplied 
to infinity by the animosity of their fellow-sub« 
jects. To the sorrow which they experienced at 
seeing their churches destroyed or converted to 
some base purpose, their religious rites interdict- 
ed, and themselves treated with the bitterest scorn, 
was added that of being continually at the mercy 
of men, who thought it a merit, by, the basest 
treachery or falsehood* to accelerate their down- 
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ft], A storj^ 19 told by the bistoriaiis of tl« tii|i«^ 
wbic&^illiiBtrates the miaerable conditiiDai of iiiceB.* 
Bant peril to which this drcamstance reduced tbeim 
The Kioslem yielded not to the most devout Chri9^. 
laan in his veneration for the temples of reUgion*. 
llie sanctity of his mosqiie was to be ^res^yeC 
by every means in bis power, and coold not be, 
invaded without the direst punishment being, ior 
fficted on the sacrilegious offender. To their grea^ 
horror, therefore, the Christians heard one mom- 
ing, during the seasoa of persecution, that a diaadl 
dog had been< found in a mosque ; and that tbor 
enraged worshipgem had only q)iittod the templa, 
to fill the streets with curses on them,, a* tbe;8Ugf. 
posed authors of the crime. To plead their iimor 
cence, or to prove: that the circumstance was thou 
invention of a bitter enemy to complete their roii^^ 
they knew was vain ; and, in the deepest.constema* 
tion, they assembled,, to await the dreadful stomif) 
which they saw ready to. burst upon their heads^. 
While thus paralyzed by fear, a young man of theic 
company came fortb,.an4 with a courage,, in whidit 
piety and' the love, of his. companions hadian eqffSi 
part, declaned' himself ' ready to die,; ai^d, by the. 
sacrifice. of his single life, obtain the safety of. 
thousands. The only reward he begg^ for Wm 
self«-devotion was, that he mi^t be remembered] 
by, his fellow-believers,^ and that they might regard* 
his &mi]y with respect* With unshrinking ford* t 
tude, he iinmediat^y presented himself before the. 
enraged' Moslems,, declared that he wais the sole , 
author of the crime. which had' been committedf^ 
and instantly fell a sacrifice to their fury.. The re? 
memhrance wUch the young, and heroio Christian. 
pra][ed for, has been preserved through.mapynu^. 
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oeeding generations; imd Tasso, who made bis 
iioble action the foimdation of the second book of 
.the Jerusalem Delivered, has crowned it with the 
greenest laurels of the muse. 

Hie distresses of the persecuted Christiaiis a- 
woke a feeling. not uncommon in any age to a state 
6f national affliction. They conceived themselves 
the subjects of awful elemental phenomena. An 
.^xti«ordinary winter of storm and gloom* ; and the 
terrible ravages of an earthquake, contributed to 
fix the idea in their minds, that some tremendous 
change was at hand ; and vast numbers of peo- 
ple believed that the end of the world had ar- 
jived. A new inqportance, was given to the 
Hdy Land by these circumstances. The princes 
ef Europe were unwilling to engage in war with 
its powerful masters ; but the faithful disciples of 
^tie church derived fresh inducements for the per- 
formance of pilgrimages, from the danger with 
which they were attended. Believers of every 
rank, from the most obscure individuals to the 
proud baron and the venerable bishop and abbot, 
thronged to the sacred scene of their Saviour's hu- 
sdiliation and triumph ; and the successors of the 
persecuting Caliph pursued the policy of their pre- 
cfecessors, granting the Christians the power of ex- 
ercising their religion, and of rebuilding the church- 
es which had been destroyed during the reign of 
Hfdcem. The most usual time for the arrival 
of the pilgrims in the Holy City was Easter, a 
period marked by the annual miracle of the sacred 
fire which then descended from heaven, and lit the 
lamps which burnt in the sepulchre. The regular 
tribute which was exacted of the inhabitants of Je- 
nuNdem was two pieces of gold. ^ Having paid 
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tfau price for their safety, they were penmtted to 
poesess a particular quarter of die city ; to esta- 
blish places for the reception of Aeir foreign bre- 
thren, of a size proportionable to their increasing 
numbers ; and to hold, in conseqnence, an almost 
tmintermpted interconrse with the European go- 
Teraments. The state of the Byzantine Emperon 
was seldom such as to make diem fit to be pro- 
tectors ; and the otber Christian powers were ei- 
ther at too great a distance, or too oppressed by 
internal contests, to be regarded in that light. 
The course of events, therefore, was necessarily 
left to itself, so far as human assistance was con- 
cerned ; and Jerusalem had to witness prosperity 
or affliction, hope or despair, as dominion fluctuft* 
ted between the seyeral possessors of Mahometaa 
authority* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



nLGMMAOXS. 



7hk vise of the Turkiah power wai mark^ 
many grand and uilereatiDg eventa. The eharai&- 
ter of aerera) of the chieftains was that of stenx 
and noble men ; and they established themselyee 
on the rained thrones of tiieur masters, with all dia 
vigour of a proud amlntioa, seeking new ohjeela 
for die trial of their bravery. The names of To» 
gnd Beg, Alp Arslan, Malek Shah, and othecsy 
are familiar to the students of history ; and if tha 
most splendid virtues of soldiers and coa^foevom 
merit the regard of nations, they deserve ta be 
placed on the first line of the heroic catalogue* 
From a rude tribe» inhabiting the country beyond 
the Qkus and Iscartes, they became the conqueroca 
and masters of Asia, caxried their forces agmnal 
the bounduies of the empire^ mi made the hmh 
narchs of Constuiiinople tremUe on their thronei^ 
and aU Europe look with dismay on the impending 
ruin. 

A. D. 1 076* After havittgundeigone almost every 
evil which was to be expected frmn their sitnatimif 
tim Christiana of Jerusalem became. 8nh9<«l to tkia 
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fierce and warlike race. The capture of tbe city by 
the UentenaDt of Malek Shah, was marked by none 
of the moderation which had, some centuries be« 
fore, distinguished the conquest of the just and 
moderate Omar. Despising both Christians and 
Mussulmans, the impatient victors entered tbe 
town, and instantly deli^ed it with the blood of 
the inhabitants. Nor was the condition of the saf" 
ferers much improved, when tbe first savage Uiirst 
of the conqueror had been assuaged. Oppressions^ 
which had not been thought of by their former 
masters, were employed to drive them to despair^ 
and no hope seemed to remain for them but that 
of 'death. When they attempted to worship ia 
the churches, of which the sanctity had been re^ 
spected by all the Galiphs except Hakem^ they 
were persecuted by an infuriated rabble of their 
eiifemies, • who, with shouts and threatening cla* 
moors,' drowned the voice of their prayers. Nor 
was this all. It was one of the greatest pleasures 
which a Christian could possess, to see • the pro* 
fessors of his faith coming, after a long and pe* 
rilous jomrttey, to enjoy the rich reward of their 
toiler in the peace and divine sanctity of the Holy, 
(Hty. • Every sympathy of his soul was awakened 
at ^spectacle of thousands of these pious tra» 
Vivien joining with him in his worship of the 
Saviour. They reminded him of the country of 
his 'birth, frequently brought him intelligence of 
Mb distant home, and, in the brotherhood of affec- 
tion and faith, made him feel more deeply hia 
union with the universal family of the faithful.' 
It was with the most afflicting emotions, therefore, 
that the Christians of Jerusalem not only saw them- 
selves deprived of their privileges, their churchee 
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polliitedy. ajod their U?ea every hour in daaget, Imt 
many of their brethren, weary and fainting with 
long jonmeyingSy prohibited from entering the city* 
Notmng coold more distinctly prove the barbarity 
and innorance ef their oppresaors than thifi condnet 
tawards the {nlgrima. fiy their frequent conGoiirae^ 
Jenisalev enjoyed a prosperity of which ita soTa* 
reigns obtained the principal advantage ; and Ut 
lead them with additional exactionay was to endan- 
ger the profitable commerce which was prindpally 
carried on by their means. But the Turks w&» 
as blind to any soggestioais of policy, as they wera 
to those of humanity ; and preferred dosing tba 
g^tes of the dty against all who should not pay f^ 
piece of gold, to admitting the usefrd but despised 
trwellers. 

Having exhausted all their stores in the way» 
many of the pilgrims, when they reached ihe walla 
of Jerusalem, were in a state of complete desti^ 
tution. Their garments torn, their limbs stiff and 
trembling, and tbeir spirits exhausted with the 
long endurance of hardship and peril, they had 
only the hopes of obtaining aid from the diarity 
of their brethren, to support them in the last 
^ages of their journey. Nor had their expecta- 
tioas till now been disappointed. Both public and 
private hospitality had been employed in solacing 
them after their fatigues ; and to see Jerusalem, 
was to know, that at least the bodily hardships 
which belonged to their undertaking would be for 
a time removed. It was with horror and despair, 
therefore, that the pilgrims who arrived after the 
Turks had obtained possession of the dty, found 
themselves shut out from their long-expeeted place 
of repose. Unable to pay the tribute demandedt 

m2 
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they were obliged to remain in the open constrf , 
and, without food or shelter, nnmbers of them 
perished by want, or by diseases brought on throng 
hitigna and exposure to the elements. EtiIs 
such as these filled the minds of the Eadtem Christ ' 
tians with far greater dismay than the fiery and 
imperious fanaticism of Hakem. Their churches, 
it is true, were torn to the ground by his com- ' 
mand, and many of their most pious brethren had 
perished imder his sword ; but their sufiferings, at 
that time, were the work of a single man, whose' 
cruelty was the mainspring of all the evils they 
endured from his inferior ministers. The perse- 
cutions, on the contrary, which they were now 
doomed to bear, rose from the wild hatred and 
ccmtempt of a new race of oppressors, lliere was 
no hope that, on the death of one chief, another 
might obtun the rule more favourable to their 
safety ; the whole multitude of their conquerors 
was imbued with the same cruel and viii^ictive 
spirit, and seemed to rejoice in the despair of its 
degraded subjects. 

It was the misfortune of the Christians, diat 
they had fallen under the authority of those bar- 
barous tribes of the Turks, who had partaken in 
none of the humanizing improvements of civiliza- 
tion. The military power of the victorious chiefs 
whose names we have mentioned, was tempered 
with the desire of diffusing knowledge among 
their subjects, and with many of those shining 
qualities of a magnificent generosity, and noble- 
ness of demeanour, in which conquerors some- 
times fortunately deHght, to the safety and hap- 
jpiness of their subjects. But, after Toucush; 
the brother of the celebrated Malek Shah, had 
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taken possession of Jerusalem, he resigned the 
command of it to an Emir, who, with his tribe, 
partook neither of the virtues nor of the improve- 
ments of the more powerful races. They had 
been bred up to find enjoyment in no other pursnit 
than war ; and warriors, in their proper and original 
natore, know of no other gratification than cruel- 
ty while in action, and oppression while in repose. 
By an artful stroke of policy, the Caliph of Bag- 
dad had contrived to inflame the religious feelings 
of these barbarians. He represented the hostile 
families of the Mahometan dynasty as the enemies 
of ^ God as well as themselves ; and wherever the 
I'urkmans conquered, the children of Ali fell vic- 
tims to their twofold animosity. The settlement, 
therefore, of a people thus barbarous, and oppos- 
ed to both classes of the inhabitants, could not but 
throw the subject city into the most deplorable 
state of confusion. Nor was the distress confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The rapid conquests of the Turks had made them 
masters of every avenue by which the pious pil- 
grims could approach the sacred territory. Scarce- 
ly had the traveller lost sight of Constantinople, 
when his eye met the boasting trophies of the bar- 
barian. Every step he set was thenceforward in 
sight of enemies, to whom the holiness of his cha- 
racter was a source of the bitterest hate. He 
could turn nowhere for refuge ; for not merely the 
dark passes of the mountains, or the wide and un- 
populated plains, were the dwellings of his lawless 
foes, but the noble cities in which his brethren had 
been wont to repose on their way. Nice had re-* 
eeived the triumphant Soliman alter his victories, 
and become the capital of hit new dominions. 
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Ico»i«in^ T«rBua and Edes8t| wer^ each a power- 
ful «eat of Tttrkmaa authority; and the faU of 
A&tioch onlj preceded that of the cities of the 
SevfD Ch«rche9» which^ next to Jerusalem, held 
the most sacred place in the Christian's memorjr. 
. Had the evils which were thus introduced been 
confined to the Christiana of a few Eastern towns, 
or had the hosts of strangers who traversed the 
dangeraas roads of Syria been composed entirely 
<^f obscure believers, whose enthusiasm was tbeir 
only claim to r^;ard, the degraded condition of the 
Holy Land might have continued longer before it 
excited the attention of the spiritual and temporal 
rulers of Enrope. But in the early part of the 
eleventh century, most of the penances of the 
church were commuted into pilgrimages ; and m 
this species of religious punishment was mucl\ 
better in accordance with the feeling of the times 
than any other, penitents of the highest rank were 
fyequenUy.the leaders of bands of pilgiims. The 
proudest warrior did not disdain to i^peso: in this 
character ; and princes were not averse to expedi- 
tions which, holy though they were, were fitted to 
employ the most a«(l venturous spirits. 

The catalogue of the principal personages who, 
during this and the previous century, travelled to 
the Holy Land, affords ample proof of the interest 
which, independent of any political considerations, 
either ecclesiastical or national, the most influen- 
tial men of the period took in the affairs of the 
East* But the good which was effected by mak- 
ing every circumstance connected with the fate of 
Jerusalem generally known, was of the utmost 
consequence at a time when^ to be interested ia 
any canse» men wanted the excitements of strong 
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personal feeling, and those reasons for action which 
exist in the deep sympathies of the heart. A- 
mong the recitals which the pilgrims gare on their 
retam from Syria, of the hardships and hairbreadth 
escapes which they had undergone, there were 
many which afforded their cotemporaries a com- 
plete Tiew both of the scenes through which they 
had passed, and of the adventures which had che- 
quered their wanderings. The Itineraire de Bonr- 
deaux k Jerusalem, already alltided to, led them 
stage by stage the whole extent of their long jour- 
ney ; and we are still amused by the details it af- 
fcNKls of the ancient provinces through which it 
directed them. But the most interesting account 
of the dangers of a pilgrimage in the early part of 
the eleventh century, is found in the narrative of 
Lietbert's unsuccessful journey to the Holy Land. 
That fieimous pilgrim was Bishop of Cambreyy 
and set out at the head of no less than three thou- 
sand persons, attracted by the reputation of his 
sanctity. His clergy and all his friends had en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from an undertaking 
fraught with so much danger, and requiring a 
strength of body which he did not possess. But 
their suggestions having been rejected, they ac- 
companied him, with all the population of the 
city, three leagues on the road, and then, with 
many tears, and other demonstrations of affection, 
besought his blessing; while those who had relations 
among the pilgrims embraced them, and repeated 
their solemn farewells. Having passed through 
many various provinces, they arrived in the coun- 
try of the Huns, and then crossing the Danube, to 
abridge the length of the way, entered Pomerania. 
The king of that land, it appears, was of a cha- 
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metflc vAiA cmm^ the ^IgriiaQ to dcoad tom* 
viftlenoa at lua hmd»; but te their great oonaola* 
tion, <m the Biabep • being admitted te faie pre- 
mn€», the venerable eapect ef the prelate to monr* 
ed the heart of the burbariaiiy that he peimitted 
l i ethe tt to be seated in his presenee, and then iii-> 
qnired the roasqa of \m joniney. Oa being uAA 
the motive which had broi]^ht the pilgrima into th» 
country^ be expreeaed his wonder that so infirm a 
man aa the Bishop eheidd have undertaken meh urn 
enterprise; and» somewhat inconsistently sappoung». 
that though too Infirm for a pUgrin^ be night ha 
bardy eoongh for a ^y or a traitor> he gave ordera 
to bis people to watch bath the preh^ and hia 
companioQSy lest they might he engaged in soma 
dangerons project. Bnt the HMUwaer in which tbe^ 
BtKaagers passed their time^-their funyersy morti'» 
ficatkaaa and abstinenQe-o-conyinQed the lf:ing that 
they were no impostors ; and he ordered that their 
wants shoald be supplied. On leading hia domt«» 
nion» this army of the Lord» as it is called in tha 
history* entered the gloomy forests and deserts of 
Bul|;iaia. The inhabitants of this wild district ac« 
represented aa the mdest sevages^ and as passing 
a life which was seareely better than that of bess^4r 
They had no dweUing places^ no r^jgion^ ner any 
means of support bnt pillage. In traversing tioia 
qonntry of these uncivilised people, the cooiage of 
some of the crusaders began to &il» and tbey aa^ 
nonaeed to the Bbhop their intention to re^nm 
home* '^ And wherefore^ " Said Jbe, '^ this sudden 
resolution ? '* " Alas, ** they replied^ " we have 
encountered these barbarians, these robbers ; oar 
brethren have been strangled $ .iM&d as for us, we 
have only been saved by flight, This is the rea^ 
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■on why we know not what to do, nor wliich way to 
torn onr steps ! The Bishop, who always, it is said^ 
went on foot, made a sign of the cross with his 
right hand, in the direction he meant to take, and» 
accompanying the nsnai psalms and supplications 
with an exhortation to patience and perseyerance, 
kiB companions were inspired with new courage^ 
and resolutely followed his steps. 

For seren days their progress was nnintermpted 
by any accident ; bnt on the eighth, they obseryed, 
amid the tangles of a thick wood, some meii monnt- 
ed on horses and camels, which were adorned witk 
gay plumes and bandelettes. Then: only clothing 
was a large mantle and sandals; in their hands 
liiey held a bow, and a quiver ftdl of long arrows 
Irang on their shonlden(. The generality of the 
pilgrims felt a yiolent dread at the sight of these 
strange personages ; bnt the Bishop, on the contra- 
ry, expressed his ardent joy, trusting, he said, diat 
the accomplishment of his wish was now at hand, 
and that he should obtain that most desirable of 
afi blessings— ^eatli, or at least captivity, from the 
enemies, and for the sake, of Christ But, as in 
the case of the barbarian monarch, the robbers, 
tot such they were» on beholding the venerable 
prelate, feh their ferocious dispositions suddenly 
softened, and the meek aspect of the pilgrims 
whoUv disarmed them. Instead, therefore, of using 
any violence, the chief of the ban^ts advanced to« 
wiurds the prelate, and benevolently pointed widi 
hn hand the way they were to go. After this the 
pOgrims ^Bre<^ed their course to Laodicea, whicb 
they reached in safety ; but learnt, 6n their amvaly 
that the church of the holy sepulchre was forever 
dosed to the Christians, by the Sultan of Cairo. 
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On receiving the intelligence, neither the example 
nor the exhortation of the Bishop was sufficient to 
retain the maltitude which had accompanied him ; 
they gradually dispersed ; and he was left with the 
few of his more devoted followers, whose zeal 
equalled his own. This small remnant of the 
army of the Lord determined upon immediately 
hastening to Jerusalem ; and, on hearing that the 
route^y land was filled with hostile paynims, they 
resolved on making the rest of their journey by 
sea. Another hinderance, however, to their de- 
parture, prevented their putting this resolution in- 
to execution. One of the Bishop's companions 
fell dangerously sick, and it was necessary that 
the prelate should wait and see what would be 
the issue of the malady. It being in a short time 
declared that the patient could not recover^ Liet- 
bert considered that his further delay would be 
useless ; and before he set sail, the »ck man had a 
miraculous vision of the Holy Virgin, and sudden- 
Jy recovered. A tempest forced them upon the 
Island of Cyprus ; they re-embarked, nothing dis- * 
conraged by their misfortunes^ and agahi sailed 
for Jerusalem ; but, as if their own fears were not 
sufficient, they were subjected to those of. the 
mariners, who, dreading the Turks, instead of pro- 
ceeding on their course, brought them back to 
Laodicea. The Bishop of that city, on finding 
them returned, strongly advised his brother pre- 
late not to persist in an undertaking, which was 
every day becoming more perilous^ Lietbert 
hearkened unwillingly to the advice, and sorrow- 
fully returned to his diocess. * 

* BoUandiftte. 



^ 
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The enthusiasm and courage which induced the 
fiedthful to make these perilous journies, were not 
confined to the stronger sex. Women often form* 
ed part of a company of pilgrims, their tenderness 
and affection for some relation or friend mixing 
with their religious feelings to encourage them in 
the enterprise. Of this, an interesting example 
remains on record in the history of Raymond, a 
young man bf Plaisance, who, having been early 
impressed with a veneration for the pious pilgrims 
who passed through his native town, fell into a 
profound melancholy, of which no one could dis- 
cover the cause. At last, persuaded into a con- 
fession by the bitter grief of his affectionate mo- 
ther, he told her that his sorrow originated in his 
earnest desire to visit the Holy Land. He had 
withheld the communication till now, from the fear 
of afflicting her ; but instead of her being grieved 
as he expected, she regarded him for a time with 
silent joy, and then embraced him, saying, " I am 
a widow, and I may imitate the example of Saint 
Anne, who, in her widowhood, quitted not the 
temple of Jerusalem, neither day nor night." Hav- 
ing then promised her son that she would accom- 
pany him in his sacred jdumey, they immediately 
made their preparations. One of the first things 
for the pilgrim to do, previous to his departure, 
was to obtain the blessing of his bishop. This 
was conferred on the pious mother and her son 
with great affection, by the holy prelate of Plai- 
sance. He also placed a red cross upon their 
breasts, begged them to remember their country 
in their meritorious undertaking, and pray that it 
might be preserved in the calamities with which it 
§0emed threatened by signs from Heaven. They 

VOL. I. o 
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iben took dieir staff tsnd scrip, and procoeded, ap« 
companied a short distance by tbeir friends wtsd 
neighbours, on their jonmey. Nothing rematkabto 
happened on the way ; but when they came within 
sight of Jenxsalem, diey are described as weepbg 
at the remembrance of the awfol bimdness of this 
Jews, whidi had enabled them to delirer vp ^o 
Lord of life to an ignominons pmishment Their 
feelings, on approaching the sepulchre, were still 
more riridly exdted ; and as they knelt, pouring 
Oat their sools at the foot of ^e cross, they pas- 
sionately desired that they might die there, where 
the Saviour himself had poured oxtt his blood. 
Haring risited the other sacred objects in Jertna- 
lem and its neighbourhood, they set ssdl for their 
native land. But scarcely were they embarked, 
when Raymond fell sick of a dangerous malady, 
and it required all the exertions of his mother to 
prevent the superstitious sailors from casting him 
into the sea. Fortunately her entreaties were aid* 
ed by his swift recovery, and they arrived aafbljr 
at land. But no sooner were they thus near the 
completion of their long journey, when the fond 
mother was seized with a fotal illness, and expired 
in the anns of her son, spending her last breath in 
blessing him, and exhorting lum to pursue a life 
4>f virtue and piety. — ^I know of nothing in the 
whole history of the crusades, or of the period to 
which they relate, so redolent of pure and sweet 
humanity, as this record of the widow and het 
son. 

But the most remarkable of the expeditions tm* 
dertaken by men of power and authority, was thit 
of which the three powerful Bishops oF Utredit, 
Baaberg, and Ratisbon, wene the leaders. 
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pdjlfilic^ted pilgrimage took place belwfen twtmif 
find tbirty years before the cnisadea, and haa been 
generally regarded aa a aort of prophetic foranmr 
.oer of tboee ezpeditioiia. No iewer tbaa aeTog 
thoiMMrod peraona oompoBod the formidable com- 
jiaiiy* and among tbem were to b^ fonod many pf 
$he bniTeat warriora of Frao^t Tbey commenced 
fheir journey in. antumnt and* having made their 
iray with difficulty through the intervening terrir 
lorieay arrived at Constantmople, where they met 
with a graciooa reception from the Emperor Ducaa* 
The costume of the vaat aaaemblage bore little v^r 
aemblance, it seema* to the aimple and lowly i^* 
parel of ordinary pilgrima. Both the bishopa ai^d 
the others of the party were clad in yeatmeiita of 
the most splendid kind ; and the party had more 
the appearance of a magnificent cavalcade, pro* 
jceeding to grace the triumph of some conqueror, 
than of a company of humble Christian pilgrim^, 
journeying to adore their Saviour in the scene of 
]m sufiSerittgs. 

The imprudence of their conduct was eaaier 
proved to them, it is probable, than their incon- 
aiatency. They had no sooner entered the con- 
fmea of the Saracen dominions, than the fierce 
^Arabs, whom the report of their approach had pre- 
viously reached, rue^ed upon tbem from all sides, 
as if afraid of not securing a pr^y which was like^ 
)y to tempt so many of their countrymen. On the 
^ve of Easter, and about a league from Ramar 
la, a troop of these robber-soldiers attacked the 
icompfny with great fury. At first, the Christians 
were doubtful whether they should repel them 
with their swords or not, but tbey suffered ter- 
ribly by their mdecision. Many of them were 
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covered with wounds, and having been depriv- 
ed of their garments, were left naked on the 
sand. Even the Bishop of Utrecht was thus treat- 
ed by the barbarians, who recognised no distinc- 
tion of persons, but as it gaided them to the richest 
booty. Some of the pilgrims armed themselves 
with huge stones which they found scattered about; 
but they only succeeded insaving themselves froni 
death, and shared both the peril and the wounds 
of their companions. At length, the discomfited 
pilgrims retreated among the ruins of an ancient 
buDding, which was situated in the middle of a 
wide plain ; but the walls of this dilapidated re- 
treat were in such a decayed condition, that the 
smallest force seemed sufficient to throw them 
down. As no other defence was near, it was 
necessary to make the best use of that which was 
thus provided them, however insufficient to perfect 
safety. The Bishops, therefore, of Mayence and 
Bamberg, with their clergy, took possession of a 
chamber which they found in the building, the 
other bishops remaining below with the people, who 
formed a guard round the edifice. The barbarians 
were not long in preparing for the attack ;' their ar- 
rows flew about in all directions ; but the pilgrims, 
emboldened by despair, and seeming to catch Bome 
of the fury which inspired their enemies, darted 
out upon them, and wrenched away their arms, 
with which they made such successful assaults, that 
for a short time they gained the advantage. For 
three days did the Christians sustain the defence 
of their tottering citadel against the attacks of the 
barbarians, till the utter want of provisions began 
at last to subdue their resolution. In this emer- 
gency a priest exclaimed, ** Your courage is broken 
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lU suffering ; let lu pvl our tmat ib God, ami in 
our arms ; let us yield onrselTea to the eneiii3r> for 
we aland in need of food ; let us not doubt but God 
will make his mercy shine upon us. The barba- 
rians who attack us are greedy of obtaining our 
gold rather than our persons ; when they have ob- 
tained that, they will send us away iu safetyt and 
ey&a. direct us ou our route." 

. No altematire appearing to preset itself but to 
surrender or die of famine, the advice of the jviest 
was taken, and a messenger sent to the Arab chief 
to offer terms. The latter, instead of sending 
a reply, proceeded himself to the fortification, ac» 
companied by fifteen of his officers ; and received 
from the Bishop of Mayence, who is described as 
I)aving the most dignified aspect, although the 
youngest of the pontiff, the proposal of his com- 
panions, to deliver tip all their wealth, in consider* 
ation of being permitted to depart in safety. But 
the venerable aspect of the Bishop had not, in this 
instance, as in those before related, the power of 
subduing the barbarian. The rude Arab, on hear- 
ing the proposal, replied, that it waa not for the 
conqueror to receive laws from the vanquiahedt 
and that his companions had promised to then- 
selves the satisfaction of eating the fleshi and drink- 
ing the blood, of the Christians ; saying which, he 
took off his turban, and, untwisting its numerous 
folds, cast it round the neck of the Bishop, who, 
feeling all his humility forsake him at sudi an in- 
sult, struck the barbarian such a blow with his fist 
that. he rolled him in the dust, the pontiff exclaim- 
ing, at the same time, that it was thus he pumshed 
ibe wretch who had dared to lay his impious bands 
on a priest of Jesus Christ I They then, without 

o 2 
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delay, bound the arms of the fallen chief, which 
they did so securely, that the blood, says the' 
history, nin ont at the ends of his fingers. This 
example was followed with his companions ; and 
the Christians, thus beyond their expectations 
successful, immediately invoked the aid of God, 
and impetuously attacked the rest of their foes* 
But the Arabs, thinking their chief slain by trea- 
chery, received them with the most desperate de- 
termination to avenge his loss ; and the Christians^ 
enfeebled by hunger and constant fatigue, soon 
found themselves unable to resist their fury. In 
this extremity, they bethought themselves of a plan, 
not uncommon in the stratagems of war, which 
they trusted would in some measure supply their 
want of strength. They led the Arab chiefs to the 
part of the building where the attack was the most 
desperate ; and there a bowman, holding a naked 
sword in his hand, called loudly to the barbarians, 
that if they continued the combat, the Christians 
would no longer fight with weapons, but with the 
heads of their prisoners. 

The wretched men, in the meantime, who were 
suffering intolerable anguish from the manner in 
which they were bound, and seeing death so near, 
besought dieir soldiers to suspend the contest ; and 
the son of the chief ran through the ranks exhort- 
ing them to refrain from blows, which struck their 
prince and his father. The combat ceased ; and a 
pilgrim who had, during the night, fled to Ramla, 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of the Emir 
of that town, who was a Saracen, but a bitter ene- 
my of the tribe which had assaulted the Christiuis. 
The report that this auxiliary was approaching to 
the assistance of the pilgrims, speedily spread 
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tlirough the Arab ranks ; and discomfited, and no 
longer having any hope of recovering their supe- 
riority, they made a precipitate retreat. At first, 
when the Emir entered the fortification, which had 
been freely opened to him, the Bishops and their' 
companions were a little doubtful whether they 
bad not (alien into a snare ; but their doubts were 
immediately removed, on the Emirs exclaiming, 
when he saw the captive Arabs, " You have de- 
livered us from our greatest enemies I " A treaty 
was then entered into, and with a guard given 
them by the friendly Saracen, they proceeded again 
on their route towards Jerusalem. 

Sophronius was at that time Patriarch of the 
Holy City, and was a man of venerable age and 
appearance. By the light of torches, and with 
cymbals and the most delicious music, they made 
their entry, and were conducted by their brethren 
to all the places deserving of their contemplation. 
But the church of the sepulchre, which' had been 
destroyed by Hakem, was still in ruins, and desola- 
tion marked almost every spot, both within the walls 
and in the environs of the city, which had been dear 
to Christian piety. Nor had they only to weep 
over the destruction of holy monuments. They 
were denied the pleasure of bathing in the sacred 
waters of the Jordan, or gathering the emblems of 
their pilgrimage from the palm-trees of Jericho. 
While a cruel and suspicious enemy ruled within, 
the wild and robber Arab watched for his prey 
without ; and being obliged, therefore, to rest satis- 
fied with having merely visited Jerusalem, they 
took advantage of a Genoese fleet, and in the 
spring returned to Europe. 

Pilgrimages were undertaken for a variety of 
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i)9Mfittt; imd it 960109 to h%ve he^n often the cm«» 
iluit the leader of a large band of pilgrims had ono 
motive for undertaking the pion» joomey, while 
each of his companions bad another. The prince 
or the prelate woald sometimes, as an example o( 
humili^ and devotion, assume the palmer's habit s 
while those of their people who felt themselves 
hardened with particaliu: sins, woold take advan- 
tage of their intention, and enlist thenasetv^ imder 
their banners. The piety of the chief was con* 
sidered to give superior sanctity to the vnder* 
^king ; and hence, most probably, the eagemees 
with which such nambers of the faithful flocked 
to the pious call of Bishop Leitbe;rt» and of the 
prelates of Germany. It not unfrequently bap« 
pened, however, that the conscience of some deep 
laid appalling guilt was the impelling cause for 
undertaking a pilgrimage among the great and the 
powerful. The church had, as it has been said^ 
introduced the custom of assigning a journey to 
the Holy Land i|a one of the moat efficacious po- 
nances which could be inflicted ; and, supposing 
that any bodily infliction or service could blot out 
the memory of guilt, or atone for its commisaion, 
no penance, perhaps, could be so reason^^ly r^ 
coounended as that of pilgrimages. I know of no« 
thing so likely to bow down a proud spirit^ and sof? 
ten it into deep and purifying thought, as a long dis« 
tant journey. There is no heart proof against the 
solemn influences of solitude among stnui^ and 
impressive scenes. The confidence which it has 
in itself, and in which its contempt for the future 
was intrenched, gradually gives way among them. 
The new forms under which Nature presents her- 
9el^ are no many proofs that there is an ezist^ce 
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and a power, of which, in the thonghUess nnifor- 
mity of the past, it had received no idea, and with 
that new consdousness rashes in a train of feel- 
ings, which, if not the same, are nearer than most 
others to those inspired hy religion. For this ef- 
fect of the long and often perilous jonmey which< 
he prescribed, the priest might look with some 
degree of confidence ; and no doubt experience 
taught him, that the hardiest of his penitents was 
not likely to come back from Syria with a mind 
unimpressed with the sentiments he wished to 
inspire. Other advantages also presented them- 
selves in favour of this kind of penance. To 
the natural influence of the journey through wild 
and distant countries, was added that of the ex- 
ample of many devout and enthusiastic wander- 
ers. At every stage of his route, the traveller 
was sure to meet one or more of these humble 
palmers, either hastening to, or returning from, the 
Holy City. Their humility, self-denial, and con* 
stant prayer, were powerful appeals to the haughty 
soul of the unwilling pilgrim. Generally also he 
was, by the nature of his expedition, far separated 
from his former companions. His proud knights 
and splendid retinue no longer followed him as a 1 
jgay and gallant noble ; and if they accompanied 
him, it was to be worshippers, like himself, at the 
Saviour's sepulchre. He was thus led to form as- 
sociations which materially aided the purposes for 
which the penance was imposed ; and the priest 
knew, that his instructions and exhortations to re- 
pentance would be repeated as many times as there 
were leagues between his parish and the sacred 
walls of Jerusalem. Nor are reasons of another 
kind wanted to justify the preference of pilgrim- 
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age* oyer other pemuip^ What could b^ mof^ 
proper 'than to send hiiD» who bad broken die I9W9 
9f Christi to contemplate the scenes which had 
been hallowed by his sufferings^ WEat coold bet- 
ter persuade to repentance, than the sight of ob- 
jects which recalled to mind all he had done for 
$he sake of mankind, and to bring them under th^ 
dominion of love and peace ? T^e guilty violator 
of divine laws could not tread the streets of the 
Holy City, without feeling as if the very stones 
cried out against him ; and as he turned his eyes 
towards the stem heights of Calvary, he shrunk 
terrified away; for he remembered that he had 
^* crucified the Son of God afresh. " 

Among the most remarkable of the pilgrimages 
undertaken as penances, of which we have any re- 
cord, is that of the Count of Anjou, or Foulque 
de Nerva, This nobleman, who had resigned him- 
self to the violent passions which not uncommonly, 
in that age, produced the most terrible catastro- 
phes, was accused of having, among other deeds 
of blood, murdered his wife. The public abhor* 
rence, the torment of his conscience, which, in men 
of his character, is generally of the same strength 
as their passions, and the fearful visions whicli 
bis terrified imagination conjured up, conspired 
to render his e^tence a torment. No longer ablo 
to endure the agony of his remorse, and see him*- 
self surrounded with luxury, he bade adieu to his 
estates, and, assuming the habit of a pilgrim, set 
out for the Holy Land. The storms of the sea 
reminded him that he was still an object of Divine 
anger ; and, crusbed under the harrowing sense of 
Jus iniquity, when he arrived in Jerusalem, he 
suffered n9t himself to indulge in the calm exei^ 
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dsis of deTotlony but, vHh ft cord toufld his neek, 
Haid scorned by his atteiidant8> fashed through 
the streets, fixclaiming, '* Lord, hare pity on a 
faithless and perjurad Christian, on a sinner wan- 
dered far from his own country t ^ 

It was not without some degree of art that the 
imforttmate Count obtained permission of the Sa- 
raccfns to worship in the holy sepulchre ; but wh^tt 
he did, his tears and lamentations were exptessitd 
of the most violent remorse ; and the chfoniclitttt 
Of his life have not failed to add a miracle to that 
which may be regarded as the natural effect of his 
gt^ef. So acceptable was his repentance, they re- 
port, that the stone of the sepulchre, which waet 
bard and solid, became, as he kissed it, as soft and 
flexible as wax warmed at the fire. But this Was 
Are least part of the prodigy ; for the ** Count bit 
into it, and carried away a great piece in his mouth, 
without the Infidels knowing any thin^ of it ; and 
he tiienceforth visited all the other holy places at 
}6a ease.^ 

Having received this testimony to the frdfilmeni 
of ail that was necessary to his pardon, or, to drop 
the miracle, having satisfied his conscience by the) 
completion of his pilgrimage, the Count peiformed 
certain acts of charity to the poor brethren, and 
then returned to Europe. Soon after his arrival^ 
he built a church in imitation of that of the holy 
aepulchre, and led a very devout life ; but his con-' 
adence still harassed him with the sense of gtiilt, 
and he determined upon performing a second pil- 
grimage, which he did with the same fervent at- 
tention to devotion and charity as on thd fmtnei^ 
occasion. But on his return, he was en^ed to 
idd tenfold to ihe merit of die expedltiOA, "bf M* 
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ing the Pope in a dasgerous di£Bculty with which 
he was assailed. For this he received as a reward 
the total absolution of his sins, and he reached his 
territory loaded with relics and j)apal benedictions. 
Still, however, he felt a weight upon his heart, 
which his pious pilgrimages, and all his devout ob- 
servances had not succeeded in removing. He 
looked in vain for the only relief which could have 
been effectual, that of a purer and more spiritual 
faith ; and he was, therefore, again impelled to try 
the efficacy of a visit to the sacred shrine. To 
his own earnest prayers for pardon were added 
those of the brethren ; and he once more returned 
to Europe, hoping that he might now enjoy his 
home with a satis6ed and peaceful conscience; but 
before he reached it, he was seized with a fatal 
malady, and died at Mentz, where a mausoleum 
was raised to his memory. 

The most remarkable circumstance in this nar- 
rative, is the utter want of success which appears 
to have attended the experiments of the miserable 
penitent. He omitted nothing necessary to the 
perfection of his profession as a pilgrim. Many of 
his acts of devotion were, according to the opinion 
of the times, attended with singular marks of Di- 
vine favour, and the supreme head of the church 
pronounced the absolution of all his offences ; and 
yet he received only a momentary respite from his 
sufferings. His soul remained in the same condition 
of convulsive agony ; and in that state he died, 
worn out with the fruitless search after peace, 
where it was not to be found. The account of his 
life is, perhaps, the best explanation which could 
be given of the true nature and exact influence of 
penances, and such observances on the heart and 
conscience. 
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. Among the noble personages whose names ap* 
pear conspicaons on the list of pilgrims, Robert 
Duke of Normandy, the father of William the Con- 
queror, may be regarded as the most celebrated, 
both on account of his illnstrions descendant, and 
from the strictness with which he performed his de« 
Tont dnties. As in the instance of the Count Folque 
de Nerya, a great and terrible crime is commonly 
supposed to hare been the origin of Duke Robert's 
undertaking. He poisoned, or ordered to be poi- 
soned, it is sud, his brother Richard ; and, to si- 
lence the cries of remorse, he determmed upon 
proceeding to Palestine. Clad in sackcloth, with 
his feet naked, and a staff and scrip in his hand, 
he set forth, haying no token of his dignity but 
that he was followed by a large number of knights 
and barons. It was his delight, as he proceeded 
on the way, to expose himself to all the inconre- 
nienees which were likely to assail an ordinary 
pilgrim ; and thus, on once passing through the 
gate of a citadel, he receiyed a hearty stroke on 
the back from the angry porter. His followers 
would haye resented the affiront, but he repressed 
their intention, obserying, " a pilgrim must suffer 
erery thing for the loye of God ; and this blow is 
dearer to me than the best city of my dutchy. ** On 
his arriyal at Rome, he receiyed the cross, which 
was presented him by the Pope ; and proceeding 
to Constantinople, he was receiyed by the Empe- 
ror with many demonstrations of respect ; but he 
rejected eyery inyitation to partake of any luxury, 
or eyen comfort. Some time before he reached 
Jerusalem, he was seized by a dangerous illness, 
and was obliged to be carried in a litter, which 
was borne by Saracens. Jt chanced that some tra- 
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Vtefler fttim.Kormancly ihet bim while thns jotkrkiey- 
iAgf tmd demanded if he had any iftteHigence iirhiA 
be wished to send to Enrope. ** Tell my pfeople,* 
(ffiiid he, ^ thftt you met me while I wb6 carried 
by devils into p&radise. " Aii he approached the 
gates of Jemsalem, he behead hilmbets of the poor 
pilgrims who were imiible to gdh admission, ibt 
Want of the piece cf gold which was demanded 
boL tribtfte. To each of them he immediately garci 
ibe necessary sum : and not only tbey, but thi( 
Mussdmans themselves, lire represented as ex. 

{ressing theit wondering applause at such magnl* 
cent genetOB^. His charity shone equally con<^ 
spiCuous during his stay m the Holy Gty, wb^re 
be employed Mmself incessantly in pratyer ftud thii 
^dflecting of relied, of Which he toiassed a lattgiS 
Mmber. On Us return, he was taken ill, and (8^ 
at Wic« in Bithynia. 

Impottant Consequenees resulted from ftid d^<H 
tiOii c^ so many greiit and powerful men. Hlgrt^ 
tnaged gradually assumed the diaractei- of etpedi^s 
fions ; and h was uo longer the safety 6f mefelj^ A 
few refigious and humble individuals, but of hig6 
and important bodies, that the enemies of Christen- 
dom attacked. Every monarch in Europe hitd 
dome of bis best knights, and many of his mnost' 
taduable subjects, engaged in diese undertakings i 
and their progress and adventures were recordra, 
and made a theme of public interest, because h 
was generally then felt that they went forth a- 
gainst an enemy, and that theit Success or did- 
cdmHture Itwdkened nearly the same sentiments 6f 
fage or triumph, as those which followed the for- 
timefir of mllitiuy armaments. This state of things, 
Jhow^ter^ oould not long exist It was impodis&^U 
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ihe great and the wealthy^ and attract lai^ as- 
semblies of men by the renown which they con* 
ferredi without losing the simple character of de- 
votional acts. They shared in fact the general 
fate of all severe reli^ons observances in which 
tiuman invention is concerned. At first they oc- 
cupied the attention of those only whose meek 
and devout natures bowed them willingly to th^ 
infliction of trial or paln^and who gladly sought, ia 
Uie solitudes of their route,[time for long and solemn 
meditation. Then came a new set of devotees, 
y/ho were necessitated) either by the stem com- 
mands of the churchy or the wild agony of an evil 
ponscience, to undertake a task which was to be- 
nefit them, by the violent rein it put upon their 
dispositions. Pilgrimages were then associated 
with new feelings and duties. The pious, con- 
templative traveller, whose heart, constantly under 
the influence of meek and humble thoughts, was 
yet full of peace and comfort^ now met oi| his 
wa^ the pale, conscience-stricken penitent ; beard 
the dark confession which had been wrung from 
the soul of the murderer, or the oppressor of or- 
phans ; and found himself journeying with men 
who, instead of looking like him with a deep and 
solemn joy ojk the scenes which surrounded them, 
were tortured every step they set with some 
dreadful apprehension of Divine vengeance. 

But that which was deemed of sufficient merit 
to purge away a deadly sin, could not but be re- 
garded as a powerful demonstration of holiness^ 
if undertaken without any command or necessity. 
Numberless individuals, therefore, who neither had 
the simple hearts of the primitive paliners, nor w^r^ 
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driven to Palestine by the commands of their spi- 
ritual fathers, assnmed the rude dress, the staff 
and scrip of the pilgrim. They travelled in large 
companies, — allowed the bare performance of the 
journey to satisfy them, — acquired a fame for holi- 
ness which served for the remainder of their lives ; 
and thus, at length, converted the severe duty they 
had imposed upon themselves, into as useless and 
unimpressive an observance, as the multifarious 
rites of their church. When this became the case, 
pilgrimages required the influence of great names, 
principal assemblages, and all the pomp and splen- 
dour which wealth and exalted rank could give 
them, to prevent their falling entirely into disuse. 
And this was the fate which would have attended 
them, shortly after the period of which we are 
speaking, had not circumstances existed which 
opened a new and wider channel for the enthu- 
siasm of the people. Tlie devotion of believers 
had gradually lost somewhat of its deep and re- 
tired character. The same influence which had 
begun to bind men together in corporations and 
associations for trade, and which had, in fact, cre- 
ated a public, was stripping individuals of their 
sidntly garb, to divide it piecemeal among many ; 
and thus the ardent spirit which was excited by 
the events of the time, was popular and universal, 
and required the food which is necessary to sup- 
port a popular passion. The extraordinary under- 
takings which we are about to see occupying the 
attention of all Europe, were first the result of 
this popular excitement, then its nourishment, 
and, in the wide, impetuous burst of devotion with 
which the Crusades commenced, the thousand cur- 
rents of religious feeling were all blended together, 
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and roUed onward, a great and mighty stream, 
everywhere destroying the old landmarks of pri- 
vate and even nationid feeling, and still increasing 
till the fountains of the moral universe were all 
broken np to supply its resistless force. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

PITXE THB HKBMIT— i^THK SUCCESS WHICH ATTEKDID BIS 

BXERU0M8. 

While the minds of men were kept in a state 
of the most fererish irritation, by tidings daily 
brought from the East respecting the barbarous 
tyranny of the Saracens, a thoughtful and austere 
recluse was meditating upon them with the fer- 
vency of an excited, but strong and daring mind. 
In a solitary retreat, in the most unfrequented part 
of the south of France, Peter the Hehnit had 
sought a refuge, both from his own sorrows, and 
from the vices and calamities of the world. Prayer 
and contemplation offered him the solace which he 
had not been able to discover in any other occu* 
pation; and his restless and afflicted spirit soon 
buried its sufferings in constant and impassioned 
devotion. 

The origin of this singular man hks not been 
undisputed. The most probable account is, that 
he was descended from a family of noble rank ; 
that he was bom at Amiens, and derived his title 
of Hermit from Regnant I'Hermite, his fiftther, 
who enjoyed an estate which conferred that name 
upon the possessor. The first years of his life 
were spent in the pursuit of learning ; and he not 
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only studied in the meet celebrated of the Italian 
academies, bat passed over into Greece, in order 
to enjoy the advantages which that country still 
offered the inquirer. Having completed his edu- 
cation, and shown the most admirable capacity 
for learning, he was received into the house of his 
relative, the Bishop of Paris, who regarded him 
with parental affection, and promised to reward 
his industry and talents with the best preferments 
of the church. But the mind of Peter was too 
active to allow of his remaining contented with 
the retired life to which that prelate wished to de- 
vote him ; and he requested permission to give up 
his prospects of ecclesiastical honours for those of 
a military career. It was a considerable time be- 
fore his desire was assented to; but, at lengthy 
seeing his resolution remain unaltered, the Bishop 
was obliged to allow his departure, and he sent 
him to his brother, Eustache, Count of Boulogne. 
That nobleman immediately perceived the value 
and extent of his accomplishments, and made him 
tutor to his sons ; in which capacity he devoted a 
large portion of his time to martial exercises, and 
at last became entirely engaged in the duties of 
his new profession. A war with Flanders afforded 
him many opportunities of distinguishmg himself, 
and obtainiDg the notice of his superiors in arms ; 
but an unfortunate accident exposed him too close- 
ly to the enemy, and he was taken prisoner. 

While suffering under the restraints and priva- 
tions of captivity, his thoughts began to be em- 
ployed on subjects more in unison with the natu- 
ral toae of bis mind than those which had lately 
occupied it. The glowing dreams of military re- 
nown gave place to solemn reflections on the con- 
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dition of his soul; and the sturiiig impulses of 
courage, and the love of adTenture, were lost in 
the sponger and more passionate feelings of devo- 
tion. But shortly after the ahove events had oc- 
cnrredy Peter resigned his hopes of advancement, 
either as a priest or a soldier, to the desire of do- 
mestic retirement, and married. His happiness 
in this state appears to have been complete. la 
his beloved Beatrice he found an object on whont 
his heart could pour out all its tenderness ; and 
toe peace and privity of his home, enabled him to 
nurture, undisturbed, the holy sentiments which 
had cheered him in his captivity. But as if he 
was to be prepared for the work he had to per- 
form, by many sufferiogs as well as changes, after 
he had for three years enjoyed this felicity, he 
lost his Beatrice, and, with her, vanished all his 
hopes and enjoyments. 

No longer able to endure a world in which ha 
now seemed to have no right to happiness, he im- 
mediately determined on burying himself altoge- 
ther in solitude. The three children, therefore, 
which had been bom to him, he sent to his rela- 
tions to be educated and provided for ; and then, 
after devoting himself to God, by taking the vows 
of priesthood, he retired to an obscure and soli- 
tary habitation, in which he resided till his active 
mind again roused him to exertion. 

Peter submitted, in his lonely dwelling, to the 
hardships which had distinguished the lives of the 
ancient Anchorites, and passed his time in the ex- 
ercise of the most rigid devotion. But tdis was 
not sufficient to complete the holiness of his cha- 
racter. The strictest fasting, the severest labours, 
the most watchful and unceasing prayers, could 
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not avail to satiBfy the conscience, while some 
stronger manifestation of faithiiilness remained to 
be given ; and a pilgrimage was, in the eyes of 
the world at that period, the most powerful of all 
evidences that a pretension to sanctity was not 
unfounded. The hermit's own inclination was in 
close alliance with this opinion ; his natural acti- 
vity and love of strong excitement gave him addi- 
tional reasons for undertaking an enterprise to 
which his conscience had already irresistibly urged 
him ; and he therefore set forth, full of religious 
fervour and devout anticipations, for the sepulchre 
of the Saviour. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in his journey. 
When he arrived at the gate of the Holy City, he 
paid the piece of gold which was demanded of 
him, and proceeded to the house of one of the 
feithfiil, with whom he intended to take up his 
lodging. The awe and delight with which he 
was moved, on finding himself within the sacred 
walls of Jerusalem, were unbounded. ** Who can 
describe the joy, " says his biographer, '* which 
this servant of God perceived in his soul, when he 
saw the walls of the Holy City ? With what a 
ftime was his heart burnt, when he felt himself to 
be present on scenes of which so many glorious 
^ings were said, and amid which so many won** 
derful miracles were wrought ? Who can number 
the drops of blood, and the sighs, which demon- 
strated his emotion, when he approached the 
Mount of Olives, now the place of his scourging, 
once the Fraetorium of Pilate ? How did his spirit 
represent to him the anguish which his good mas- 
ter had there endured for him ; and with what a 
strain of 'love, regret, shame and fear, was his poor 
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heart beaten and agitated I " These feelings, bow 
ever, are described as not to be compared with 
those which oppressed him at the sight of Cal- 
Tar^. He was there torn with an anguish mya- 
ferions and insupportable. His bosom was too 
narrow to contain the torrent of misery which 
rushed into it. He gasped for breath, and the 
words he strove to utter remained fixed to hi§ 
lips. In vain he sought for relief by supressing 
the agony of his soul. The fountain of his tears 
was dried up by the intolerable fever that rage4 
within him ; and he bowed himself to the eartb| 
and passionately desired to die. 

On returning to his lodging, he entered into 
convefBation with his host respecting the reports 
he bad heard of the contumely which the miseriea 
of the cross heaped upon the sacred objects of his 
contemplation, and of the oppression which the 
Christians endured beneath their yoke. The an- 
swers which he received to his inquiries gave ten*? 
fold. strength to his holy indignation ; and, full of 
sorrow and noble zeal for the honour of his faith^ 
he repaired to Simeon, the Patriarch of the city. 
From him he received the same intelligence as hia 
host had communicated ; and he then inquired if 
no plan of relief had been devised, or if the Pfk» 
triarch did not think that something might be done 
to deliver the church from oppressors ? To these 
questiqns Simeon answered, tnat the cause of their 
present sufferings was the sinful conduct of be- 
lievers ; but that if any thing was to be done by hu- 
man arms, it must be by the devotion of Wester^ 
princes and warriors to the cause, for that the 
Emperor had sufficient to do in keeping the Sara- 
cens from the gates of Constantinople. Pe(er 
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b^ard this repljr with attention ; and assured tlid 
Patriarch in return, that he placed the strongest 
reliance on the Pope's reverence for the Holy 
City, and that he believed if a letter were sent to 
him by the Patriarch, soliciting assistance, her 
WOnId immecBately render the required help. 

Simeon lent a careful ear to the counsel of the 
hermit ; and many conferences took place between 
fhem and the principal Christians of Jerusalem. 
At length it was agreed that Peter should be the 
bearer of a letter to the Pope, beseeching him, 
with all earnestness, to look upon the afflicted 
condition of the suffering church in the East, to 
send it help in this time of its awful adversity, and' 
Hwaken a spirit of compassion for their distresses, 
in the rich and powerful monarchs who owed him 
obedience. Peter promised not only to bear this 
fetter to the Pope, and accompany it with many 
persuasions of his own, but to proceed without de- 
lay through every country and province, exhort- 
ing the inhabitants and their governors to aid them 
in their pious enterprise. 

The time of his departure for Europe being 
settled, he entered the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, to pray for strength and ability to perform 
his important and difficult undertaking. Weary 
with constant exertion, and the agitation of long 
and fervent devotion, he fell into a deep sleep, 
and in a dream Christ appeared to him, and said, 
^ Arise, Peter, execute with fortitude what thoa 
hart undertaken ; I will be with thee, f6r now is 
lite time I have appointed for the purifying of my 
Holy City from the pollution of the Turks, and' 
for die relief of ray disciples. '* At these words 
Ftter awoke, ^d having agaSn repeated his pray- 
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eOf went to the Patriarch, and told him how bo 
had had a yiaion of the Redeemer, and been ex- 
horted by him to persevere in their enterprise. 
He then proceeded to Antioch, where he found a 
ship about to sail for Italy, in which he embark- 
ed, and arriyed safely on the shores of Apulia. 
From thence he hastened with all possible speed 
to Rome, where he presented the letter of the 
Patriarch to Urban II., who then filled the ponti- 
fical chair, and from whose assistance he expected 
such benefidal results to his suffering brethren in 
Jerusalem. 

But we must turn for a moment to the circnm* 
stances which were affecting men s minds, when 
the hermit made his appeal to Rome in faYOur of 
the Eastern Church. - The prindpal of these, as 
regards our subject, was the extension of the Sa- 
racens' conquests, which threatened to embrace in 
a short time the sacred territories of the Pope 
himself. This increasing power of the Moslem 
could not be contemplated without horror. Even 
had no religious feeling been connected with the 
apprehension, it must have been one which would 
fill men's hearts with fear and indignation. To 
become the slaves of barbarians, whose names they 
had been taught from infancy to hold in. abhor- 
rence, — to be subjected to the frightful treatment 
which they had heard was suffered by their un- 
fortunate brethren, and see their cities and their 
paternal inheritances occupied, as those of th^ 
afiicted Spaniards were, by men that would re- 
spect neither their laws nor customs,— *the most 
distant possibility of such events could not ' be 
reflected upon, without exciting in every bosom 
the most bitter hatred against the Saracens, an^ 
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Biiikkig ererj one desire to resist their pro- 

5 teas by all the irfeans in his power. The con- 
ition of the Greek empire was such, that it 
could no longer be regarded as a barrier to the 
encroachments of the enemy. The grossest su- 
perstition prerailed, and affected every department 
of the state. While in Europe the influence of 
religion was employed to add new force to milita- 
ry courage, it was used in the East to destroy it 
altogether, both cases perhaps manifesting an equal 
ignorance of the truth ; but the latter, as things 
then stood, being the much more dangerous error 
of the two. Revolutions were incessantly taking 
place to the destruction of all stability in the go- 
vernment; and, from the number of Emperors who 
were murdered in their own palaces, ended their 
days in monasteries, or were otherwise disposed 
of, we may easily form a conception of the com- 
plete state of anarchy which prevailed through 
every rank of society. It was only from the king- 
doms of Europe, therefore, that relief could; be 
sought for with any prospect of success. Diogenes 
Homanus had made an attack upon the Turks, 
which at first promised the happiest results, but 
In ibe sequel proved bis destruction. His succes* 
8or, the weak and pusillanimous Michael Ducas, 
despairing of safety from his own subjects or re- 
sources, sought the aid of Gregory VIL, and that 
ambitious and talented man called upon the ftdth- 
Inl to unite against the enemy; and, it is probable, 
would have anticipated the crusades, but for the 
confused state of his domestic affairs. With a 
pride which thirsted for universal dominion, he 
assumed the right of a liege lord over the nations 
which owned his spiritual dignity ; and his con- 
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test with the German Emperor Henrys who r9r 
sisted his power, was loDg and desperate. His 
mind was thos drawn off from an undertaking ad* 
mirably adapted to eecore the interest of bia bold 
imagination ; and his successor, Victor III«» re^ 
dered himself more useful to the Christian eaxiSAy 
by favouring an expedition in which the marit^niii 
cities of Italy united, and which obtained, in its 
first advances, great temporary success. But it was 
reserved for Urban II. to carry into execution th^ 
designs of his church and people. That pontiff 
possessed a large share both of the talents and 
ambition of Gregory VII. ; and his situation a| 
the time of Peter's application was not unfavonr*^ 
able to his embarking in such an enterprise. A 
rival Pope, Guibert of Ravenna, bad occupied 
part of Rome, and considerably weakened the an* 
thority of Urban among his Italian subjects. TI19 
Emperor Henry IV. persisted in claiming the pri« 
vileges which had been so long contended for by 
his predecessor ; and Philip the First of France 
had been made the mortal enemy of Urban by ^ 
threat of excommunication. But these drawbacks 
to the influence of his authority were amply madei 
up for, by the determination with which resistance 
inspired his ambitious mind, and still more by the 
popularity which they secured him among a larga 
body of his cleigy. No fewer than four thousan4 
priests, and two hundred bishops, attended his caHl 
to the Council of Placentia ; and Us influence v^ 
still more conspicuous in the following one o^CI^t 
mont. 

The private projects of die Popes had hitherto 
been favoured by the reverence in which theic. 
names were held by the great mass of the p^opl^f 
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^ was beyond a doubt, therefore, that tlrban 
would obtain their warmest concurrence io a 
gicheme so adapted to gratify the ruling passions of 
'Ate age. Chivalry had^ by this time, acquired root 
in every European state, and had thoroughly im- 
bued the soldiery with ideas of subjection to the 
church. The noble ranks of steel-clad barons, 
knights and squires, whom religion had contribu- 
ted so greatly to honour, seemed only to wait for 
aome sufficient opportunity to signalize themselves 
in her service. The love of war was universal^ 
except in the commercial states of Italy ; and the 
brighter the flame burnt, the more glorious was he 
deemed whom it inspired. This military spii-it. 
United with the religious sentiments which prevail- 
led over every consideration of mere temporal inte- 
rest, still wanted some sufficiently extensive field 
to exhibit itself in its full activity. Cabinets had not 
yet finuned their studied schemes of policy, which 
^vide the world into only two parts, and bring al- 
BdOBt myriads of men, year after year, to dispute a 
single question in the battle-field. The wars which 
were then waged all partook of the character of 
domestic contests, and derived their origin from 
borne dispute which began in the breach of a feu- 
dal principle. They were generally soon termi- 
nated by the want of forces or wealth to carry 
them on, and seldom roused the attention of the 
people, but as they gave rise to great actions 
among the individuals whom they were taught to 
regard. Thus, the chieftains wanted some re- 
markable occasion for the exercise of their valour, 
which should bring together the warriors of many 
nations in proud emulation ; and the people, in- 
spired with the Bdmiration of military virtue, ire- 
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qatred an opportunity for obtaining that piaiae for 
bravery and self-deyotion, which, to the mass of 
soldiers, can only be the consequence of extraor- 
dinary situations. The crusades were, in both 
these respects, calculated to rouse attentioii. 
Princes, knights and barons, found themselves 
called upon to form part of an armament which 
would embrace all the most renowned captains of 
the age, and which would have to contend with 
one that obeyed the summons, not of a monarch 
who fought with his vassals or a churchman, but 
of a potent chief to whom the whole East had 
bowed in terror. The people who en^sted vaxder 
their banners no longer appeared as soldiers, who 
had as little claim to praise for following their 
masters to the field in warlike array, as they had 
for tilling the field when the war was over. They 
acquired, in their character of crusaders^ a right to 
the same praise as their leaders. . Their free con- 
sent was as meritorious, their devotion as sacredt 
their expectation of reward as freely allowed. 
Their bravery had thus a career opened for it, 
which gave it a dignity that had never before been 
allowed it, except in a few rare instances .As 
soldiers of the Cross, they were blessed by the 
church ; the arms they bore were consecrated to 
its safety. If they fell, and their names were left 
unrecorded as heroes, they were assured of higher 
honours in the future world; and with feelings 
wrought upon as theirs were by so many different 
excitements, nothing was easier than to confound 
their success, as soldiers, with their hopes as saints. 
To these circumstances, so favourable to the 
supply of that energy and daring enthusiasm, 
which were the first requisites in the design of 
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^firering the Hol;^ City, is to be added one of a 
different character. It appears to be an almost 
ahbolute certainty, that where a monarchical and 
Iffiktocratical power exist together, there must 
iKMmet or later be produced a third power — ^that 
<ff ^e people. The straggles which the Empe- 
tdfft found themselves continually obliged to susr 
tain against their haughty nobles, induced them, 
as in the Case with other monarchs, to favour 
the independence of different towns in which 
^e germs of industry had been successfully plant-: 
ed. -Ldmbardy and Tuscany had both begun to 
feirtkiee a spirit of freedom and commercial enter- 
{tribe ; And before the commencement of the cru- 
feades, Amalphi, Pisa, Genoa> Venice, and other 
towns, had found the advantages of trade and in- 
dustry, and were more than half emancipated from 
the adavery of war and feudalism. * Had such a 
dninmstance extended to more than a few small 
unites, the crusades would never have been uur 
diertaken. Commerce, and the opinions and man- 
lierA whic^h result from its extension, are averse to 
enithusiasm of all kinds ; and superstition stands al- 
niost as little chance among a trading people, who 
only step out of their ordinary and regular course, 
when their well calculated interests seem in dan- 
ger of interruption. But it was of the most im^ 
portant use to the promoters of the crusades, that 
there existed a set of people like the maritime 
Indians. By theif* means, they were made sure of 
being provided with ships, and other necessaries^ 
for the furtherance of their design ; and if there 
was any thing which could give a prospect of solid 
BUC<^8S to the enterprise, it was this alliance with 

• Robertson. 
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•fates whose habits of trade rendered Ahem fit sttp^ 
porters of aa arm^ of ardent bnt imthinking de*' 
▼otees* How greatly the cmsades helped, in re- 
turn, the commercial towns which had contrilrated 
to their first successes, remuns to be menti^Hied 
in a fntnre part of the work ; bat certainly they 
conld not have been undertaken at a period when 
they were more likely to do good to mankind, by 
fostering the new and yet moertain system vi 
trading enterprise. 

Urban, like many of the supreme pontifi both 
before and after his timer had the talents of a po« 
litidan in a rery eminent degree. Reports are 
not wanting, * which allege Peter to have beena 
mere creature of the Pope*s, a cloak*£id4ier for hia 
plots ; bat however this be. Urban received hm 
in the most gracious manner, saw with a glance 
the advantages offered for the undertaking, and 
the good which would result, both to the See of 
Rome and to Christendom in general, if it proved 
•uccessfhl ; and immediately signified his warm ap* 
proval of the application, and of the zeal and piety 
of the hermit. He then gave him a license to 
preach in favour of the persecuted Christians of 
the East ; and promised that he would second hia 
exertions, by calling a general coundl. 

After this snccessfiil interview, Peter set off on 
his laborious mission, and with a patience and per- 
severing diligence so exactly in conformity with 
the enthusiasm he had already evinced, as to ren- 
der it far more probable that he was a sincere de- 
votee, than the canning agent of a scheming poli- 
tician. His appearance was singularly mean and 
repulsive; and he is represented as " oneof acon- 

* Fuller's Holy War. 
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teiii|itible peraony his silty looks carryii^^ in them 
a despair of any worth. " * Eren his paneg^sls 
giTe no better account of his exterior ; bat his de* 
ficiency in statore, and in the form of bis featareSf 
ms Blade up for by the clear and penetrating 
glance of his eye^ and by a deep^stirring and snb- 
dning doqnence^ which astonished men, and bowed 
them to his purpose. Clad in the coarsest rai- 
menty with his heiid and feet bare, and carrying a 
cmeifix of grc^t size and weight, he tmirersed the 
moantain*p8a8es of Italy, ^rousing ih» inhabitams 
of every town and valley to which he came with 
his awfitl eloqumice. Thence he passed into France ; 
and thousands of people flocked from all qumtersy 
to listen to appeals which filled their hea^ with 
astonidmiest and holy indignation. They saw ia 
the midst of them a being who, worn to the bone 
with long travel and suffsring, had wept, it was 
said, tears of blood at the tomb of the Redeemer. 
He had journeyed thousands of miles to bring the 
message of their suffering bretlmm to the Church ; 
be had se^n visions that seemed to hold bis spirit 
in mysterious subjection; and there he stood, 
poming out his denunciations against the enemies 
of the cross with the voice of a spirit, and having 
so little of earthliness about him, that he was be- 
held with a feeling of fear as well as veneration. 

The effects of Peter's eloquence could not fiul 
of being prodigious. The most signal success at- 
tended him wherever he lifted up his voice. Every 
heart was inspired with the most enthusiastic wisht» 
to share in the holy triumph for which the- way 
seemed opening. AH ordinary pursuits lost their 
interest. Even private rivalships and domestic 
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•Biino0ili08 vram £Brgoltefi in the new exdtdmmii 
of derotioii ; and prayers were put up by all or* 
ders of nien» that means might be immedis^ly re* 
acNTted to lor commencing the tacred enterprise. 

A. D. 1095* Urban,convinced by the results of 
Peter's mission that the time was come for nn* 
dertaking his mighty project^ assented to the de^ 
sires oi the people, and (»Ued a general coundi at 
Pkbcentia. The immense number of the clergy 
who attended on die occasion has been already 
mentioned, and they were accompanied by diirty 
tfaonsand laymen. With the* most eager expecta- 
tion every ear was open, and every bean tetdyt 
to receive the exhortations of the holy Atthei'; 
While tUs feeliii^ win at its h^ht, arabaraMlorsi 
who had lately anived from the Emperor Alexis^ 
were ibtrodnoed to the assenribly. They ' had 
l»ought intelligence from their master that Con^ 
stantmople was hourly threatened by the Saracensi 
and that, unless speedy assistance were rendered 
him by the knights ami harons of the West, hii 
cafHtal must fall into the hands of the barbarfims^ 
with all its magnificence, and the treasures it p08« 
sessed^ The pontiff gave them a gracious reply; 
and promised prompt sssistance to the distressed 
Emperor ; after which, he reverted to other objects 
connected with the meetmg, and dissolved it fnth 
the intimation that he would hold another in the 
antnmn. 

The power of the Popes in Italy was, horn very 
early ages of- the church, less respected than in 
other parts of Europe. * The pontificate of Urban 
had been disturbed by many disastrous circum- 
stances; and from these, and the dislike with which 

* See Dr M<Crie'g intet&tdng ** UitXory of the Refor- 
mation in Italy. " 
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^iie wfes itgardfld for Ids penonal dMncter, toge* 
tber with the opposition which was raised to his 
authority hy Guibert, the Ecclesiastical States were 
the least likely of all others to aid him with good* 
will or sincerity. He, tbereforoy determined to 
hold his next conncil as far as he conveniently 
could from the influence of his rind's machina«' 
tionsy and fixed on Clermont, in Anreigne, for 
the meeting of the assembly. The same anxiety 
to be present at this memorable council waserine* 
ed as had been the case with that of Placentia. 
Princes and prelates, ambassadors from various 
states, hosts of the inferior clergy, and untold mnl* 
Ititades of laymen, flocked to die city, which aft 
length became so crowded that a sort of camp was 
formed in the neighbouriiood, where the greatest 
personagies endured the severities of November, 
rather than be absent on the occasicm. 
, The business of the meeting was commenced by 
no less an act of power than the excommunication 
of the King of France, in whose territories it waa 
held* The rteson for this sentenoe was the adnl- 
terons nature of that monarch's late marriage ; and 
liad the pride and power which enabled the Pope 
so to hurl his defiance against a licentious mo- 
lutfch been the right weapons of his spiritual war- 
£k«, his conduct would have deserved the praises 
of the world and of posterity. But sin is never 
put down or corrected by such means ; and an il- 
legitimate authority, exercised in pretended refor« 
mations of public morals, is sure to produce far 
more evil than good. The next decree of the 
council established what was termed the Truce of 
Peace, which menaced with excommunication all 
disturbers of the public tranquillity, and a provi- 
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«Ma'w»^abD made for ^e defence of widows oA 
OTphant ; acto winch desenre great- praise, and v^ndt 
Bunst have been in no slight degree serriceable to 
the nations which received them. Bnt had the 
great moral engine which the Pontiff held In hie 
hands heen fairly and honestly worked— Jmd he 
been content to eadiort men as a Christian bishops 
instead of sitting on a throne to pass laws like ft 
monarch-— he might have reformed a world, white 
it is donbtfol whetheri by his cowicils, he pre- 
vented a single crime. 

After these preliminary affidrs had been settled^ 
the meeting turned its attention to the object 
which alone interested the minds of the majority* 
On the tenth day of the council, the Pope, ac* 
companied by his cardinals and an immense crowd 
of the people, proceeded to the market-place* A 
throne had been there provided for him, end ho 
took his seat, Ae princely ecclesiastics ranging 
themselvea aroond, and the Hermit, in his rado 
apparel^ and with the stem and solemn expressioii 
of his severe devotion, placing himself by tne P6n« 
tiff's side. Urban then directed him to address 
the meeting on the subject which they had met 
to consider ; and he obeyed, painting in the most 
vivid colours the miseries he had seen the Chriih 
tians 6u£fer, who^had sought peace and safety in 
the Holy City; and the impieties whidi were 
daiiy practised by the infidels against their persons^ 
and the objects of their most devout regard. He 
had seen, he said, the services of their brethren 
disturbed by the constant intrusion of the impious 
Moslem, and ministers not unfrequently carried, 
from performing their holy offices, to an ignominioua 
death. With the most passionate prayers he im*' 
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ploredtbem to dalmr dn dty of thor Savionr 
from tbeao profiuoatioiuh-^to send help to their 
perishing fellow-beliciTere-— «iid to recoyor firom tbo 
banda of dkbolieva» so many objeds dear to tho 
aoola <^ the futbfuK 

Wbea Peter had finished speaking. Urban him- 
self addressed the excited multitade. He repare- 
sented to them the awful spectacle of a city so be* 
loved by God as Jeni8alem» and rendered yener* 
able by so many wonderful events, lying under 
the power of a base and cruel infideL ** A peo- 
ple without God, " exclaimed he, '* the son of the 
Egyptian slave, occupies by fence the cradle of 
Qor salvation— -the country of our Loid* The 
dty of the King of Kings, from which the pre* 
cepts of faith are transmitted to other lands, is 
herself the servant of superstitious pagamsm ; that 
miiaculous tomb which had not power to re- 
tam its victim— that tomb, the foundation of eter- 
nal life, and from which asc^ded the sun of the 
rosnrrection, is polluted by those who will only 
rise ^emselves to suffer the pains of eternal fire. 
The conquering impiety has spread its darkness 
over- the wealthiest countries of Asia: Antioch, 
Ephesus, Nice, are become Mussulman cities ; the 
barbarous tribes of the Turks have planted their 
standards on the shores of the Hellespont, from 
whence they menace all Christendom. If God 
himself arming against them his children, arrests 
not. their triumphant march, what nation, what 
kingdom, will be able to close the doors of the 
East ? " Then, addressing himself to the warriors, 
of the diff(Ment states, and especially the French, 
from whom ho expected succour, he continued in 
the same vehement style to rouse the feelings of 



hiB auditon by a repetition of the IkccoimtB wlndi 
bad been received from Peter and other pilgrims. 
** Tbe people, " said be, ^* wbo merit om* bomage, 
and wbo are tbe blessed of God, momn and perisb 
under the weight of the most grievous ontrages 
and impositions. The race of tbe Elect perisb be- 
neath horrible persecutions. The impious rage of 
the Saracens respects neither the virgins- of the 
Lord, nor tbe royal college of priests. They have 
loaded the limbs of tbe aged and infirm with 
irons. Infants snatched from their mother's breasts 
forget, among tbe barbarians, the name of the true 
God : the hostels which were built for the enter- 
tainment of the poor travellers on their journey to 
tbe Holy Land, are filled with profane infidels ; and 
the temple of the Lord has been treated like a re- 
probate man, and the ornaments of the temple 
have been taken away like captives. What shall 
I say mo^ ? In tbe midst of so many evils, wbo 
could have retaioed in their desolated habitations 
the dwellers in Jerusalem, the guardians of Cal- 
vary, the servants and fellow-citizens of tbe Matt'- 
^«m;{^ if they had not imposed upoti themselves a 
law to receive and succonr tbe pilgrims ? if tbey 
bad not feared to leave without priests, without al- 
tars, without religious ceremonies, a land still every 
where covered with the blood of Jesus Christ ? - 
*^ Miserable are we, my children and my brethren, 
that we live in times so calamitous. Were we 
bom in this age, so hateful to God, to see the de- 
solation of the Holy City, and to remain quiet, 
while she is delivered into the hand of her ene- 
mies ? -Is it not far better to die in war than longer 
support this miserable spectacle ? Let us weep to- 
gietber . over the sins which have armed against us 
the Divine wrath ; let us weep, but let not our 
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tem be w seed eown in the sand ; lei the holy 
vmr take light from the fire of our repentance ; let 
the love of our brethren animate us to the combat ; 
and let it be stronger than death against the ene- 
mies of the Christian people. Warriors I ye who 
hear me, ye iv^o search without ceasing for some 
Tain pretext for war, rejoice now, for here is a le- 
gitimate cause for war. The moment is come in 
which to prove if you are animated with a true 
courage; the moment is come in which to expiate 
so many riolences committed in the bosom of 
peace,— so many victories disgraced by injustice. 
You, who have been so long the terror of your fel- 
low-citizens, and who sell for a vile salary your 
arms to gratify the fury of another — go ! armed 
with the glaves of the Maccabees, and defend the 
house of Israel, which is the vine of the Lord of 
Hosts. Ye are no longer to take vengeance for 
the injuries done against men, but for those com- 
mitted ii^nst the Divinity. Ye are no longer to 
be employed in the attack of a city or a castle, but 
in the conquest of sacred places. If you triumph, 
the benedictions of Heaven and of the kingdoms 
of Asia will be your reward. If yon fall, you will 
have llie glory of dying on the same spot as Jesus 
Christ, and God will not forget that he saw you 
in his holy warfare. Let no base affections, let 
no profane sentiments, repress your zeal. Soldiers 
of the living God ! hear no sound but the lamenta- 
tions of Zion ; burst asunder all human ties, and 
remember what the Lord has said, *^ He who 
loveth father or mother more than mo, is not wor- 
thy of me ; whosoever shall forsake hb house, or 
his father, or his mother, or his wife or children, 
or heritage, for my name's sake, shall be reward- 
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^ ahandied fold* and shall poaaeaa etarni^ 9^ 7 
. Already wannly excited by the preaching pf 
Peter, aAd the solemn spectacle of so many piincea 
and venerable ecclesiastics nnited together in sncli 
a sacred cansei the people could no longer restiaii^ 
their emotions ; and with one mighty voice, whidi 
eeemed to rise by the impulse of a sudden inspira^ 
tion, exclaimed, " Tis die will of God, 'tis the 
wUl of God ! "* « Yes," replied the Pontiff, " 'ti? 
indeed the will of God. You to-day see the acn 
complishment of the Saviour's promise, to be in th^ 
midst of those who believe in his name ; it is he 
who has dictated the words which I hear. L^ 
them be your war-cry, and let them every wher^ 
announce the presence of the armies of God»'' 
Then, presooitiiig to the gaze of the awe-struck aa* 
aembly a cross, he continued, ^^ It is Jesus Christ 
himself who comes from his tomb, and presents tQ 
yon his cross : it shall be a sign elevated among 
the nations which will gather togther the dispersed 
•of Israel. Carry it on your shoulder, or on yonc 
breast; let it shine on your arms and on yomr 
atandards ; it will become to you the gage of vio^ 
tory, or the palm of the martyr; it will unceasingly 
remind you that Jesus Christ died for you, anc| 
that you ought to die for him V* 

But it was not without ofilBrs of present good 
that the supreme pontiff sought to engage the co- 
operation of his auditors. He declared to them,, 
that a full remission of sins should be granted to 
all who volunteered into the holy army of the 
cross ; that all penances should be deemed fulfilled 
by their assuming the badge which was to di^ 

* Dkw li volt / or, Diex le voU / 
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ihgidirii llie Mixkl wamon of God;'tliii tb&f 
were ^ttodFonh under the immediate protection 
of ^^e- chnreh and of the holy apostles^ Peter and 
Paul ; that their property sbould be regarded aa 
noden the iame aacred gnardiaiiship; and that they 
abonld be preserred in innolable eeeority from all 
temporal cares and distorbancea ; for which pnrpoae 
at was ordered, diat no creditor ahonld diatiirb a 
debtor vi^ho haJd taken the cross, under pam of the 
aerereat aaalhemas of the chnreh. Even the mi* 
aiatevs of the ehorch itself were prohibited froia 
asDercising their authority to the disturbance of any 
«f 4be cmsadevB, and they wtn threatened with 
Immediate snapenuon if they inflicted a penance^ 
or any other species of ponishmentyonthqee devoted 
aerrants of the Saviour. The wives and children 
also <ff the crusaders were provided for by the 
name protecting danse^ and were recommended to 
ake particular care of {Miests and bishops. But one 
artide of the covenant between the church and ita 
aoldiers was specially directed to ensure the ful** 
filment of the design. Whoever fell back from the 
▼ow he had taken to fight in the cause of Jem- 
aalem, was to be pumshed with excommunication. 
A general confession was then made by the as- 
aembly, and the Cardinal who read the formulary 
pronounced an absolution, which freed all present 
from the burden of their offences, and prepared 
them for receiving the badge of their profession. 

The first person on whom the Pontiff con- 
ferred the sacred sign was Adhemaz, Bishop of 
Puy; after him several other prelates were en- 
dowed with the same badge of the undertaking, 
and their example was followed by the greater part 
of the multitude. The cross was most commonly 
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worti bn the sbonlder, and was made of ellk nr 
cloth, sometimes of gold. At first red was tlie 
4m\y colour used, as that which was most typical 
of the passion of the Redeemer. Bat in the fol- 
lowing cmsades others were introduced, as repre- 
sentative of some quality or Tirtue belonging to 
the faithful. * 

The principal preliminaries of the enterprise 
having been thus settled, the departure of the cm- 
saders was fixed -for the fifteenth of August in the 
following year. The Pope, it was ardently ex- 
pected, would himself proceed at the head of the 
host ; but the disturbed state of his pontificate was 
a sufficient reason to oblige his remaining at Rome. 
The command, therefore, of the army was deput- 
ed to Raymond, Count of Toulouse, who, though 
not present at the council, had expressed, by means 
of his ambassadors, his warm concurrence in the 
design ; and Adhemar, the Bishop of Puy, was 
made legate, and appointed to accompany the far* 
^es as the fepresentative of the Pontiff. 

* Ducange. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

«HX IXaST CBUSADIL— «ISOX AMD COVQUXSI OF ixiCM, 

The QBdertaking had no sooner been thns avtho* 
rised by' the decree of the council) than the noblee 
aad ecdesiasticB, who had devoted themseltes to 
the cause of their suffering brethren, began to pre* 
pare the necessary means for carrying the design 
into eKecution. The prelates who had been pre- 
sent at Clermont followed the example of Urban^ 
and employed all their eloquence to engage the iit« 
teotion of their several congregations* Those who 
could not render aid by personal exertions, were 
exhorted to contribute their alms ; and so success- 
fully, it is said, did they sow the word of life 
throughout their parishes, that not one grain fell 
to the earth fruitless. No human tye or interest^ 
it is said, * was able to withhold the believers 
from following the call of duty. It seemed, in- 
deed, that the words of Jesus Christ were now 
really fulfilled, for not peace but a sword attended 
the preaching of the gospel. Husbands tore them- 
seires from their wives, children from their parents, 

* William of Tyre* 
r2 
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brodiers from their siBters. Not even the rows of 
religion were left unbroken. Monks and hermka 
forsook the cells in which they had determined to 
pass their da)rB) and came forth again into the 
world to fight imder the banner of the Lord* It was 
not» however, only those sincere and devoted enthn- 
Blasts who flocked to the summons. The freedom 
which the assumption of the cross afforded to 
debtors, brought a large number of distressed in* 
dividnals who preferred the respect and protection 
of the church with many hazards and snfleringSy 
to a life of disgrace and anxiety. A similar rea- 
son impelled into the service of the crusades a host 
of persons lying under the ban of the pontiff or 
his prelates, and who could see no other meoBS 
of restoring themselves to favour, or of escaffing 
the heavy and destructive penances to which they 
were subjected. 

But it was not to the casual excitement of tins 
multitude iJiat Urban trusted the success .of his 
mighty enterprise. Fnuice was at this time filled 
'with chevaliers of noble courage, and many of 
them had extensive possessions. . These were eager 
for means of distinguishing themselves, were pious 
and enthusiastic ; and among them he hoped to find 
bold and constant supporters ; nor was he disi^* 
pointed. The best and bravest knights received 
his exhortations with reverent delight, and instant- 
ly assumed the cross. Their zeal was evinced 
still further by the unreserved devotion, not only 
of their personal ease^ but of their estates to the 
holy cause. Regarding the call which they heard 
as divine, they scrupled not to sell or mortgage 
their property to provide the means of raising fol- 
lowers, or fitting themselves out with due splen-^ 
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door for the expedition. Many of the clergy were 
not lese ready to prore the sincerity of their zeal» 
and prepared to leave the security and wealth of 
iJieir benefices to pursue the arduous task of their 
■oble champions. All orders of men, in fact, were 
roused hy thetuune passion, and showed an equal 
disposition to resign their former occupations, and 
all private feelings to the one great and preeminent 
elgect of attention. From France the impulse was 
IVBOsmitted to England and Germany, and Europe 
appeared, almost in an instant, to hare prepared 
itself for the sacred enterprise. 
. With the most . eager anticipations, the crusa- 
ders looked forward to the appointed season of de- 
parture. The whole fabric of society was lifted 
up from its basis, and seemed waiting to he placed 
oa a new foundation. Men could no longer con- 
tent themselves at home, nor employ their mukb 
en subjects which regarded interests so inferior to 
those which now engaged them. Natural feelings 
were exaggerated or destroyed by the excitement ; 
and the world was thrown into a state of wild con- 
cision and awful suspense, similar, it may be im- 
agined, to what would be the case, if a revelation 
were suddenly made of an Approaching day. of 
judgment. 

A belief, indeed, that the world was near its 
end, formed one of the principal features in the 
vulgar theology of the times. This idea, so com- 
mon to periods of violent agitation, was the faithful 
mother of a thousand dark and mysterious prodi- 
gies. The gloom of midnight was filled with ter- 
rific objects, whose presence was indicated by lam- 
bent fires in the sky. Stars rushed from heaven 
as if its hosts were 9U about to be destroyed for ever, 
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rind fell in such multitudes that they migbt hare; 
been taken for hail, had it not been for their lus- 
tre. * A comet of great magnitude and wrathful 
appearance was seen in the south ; and a priest pro- 
claimed, that he had beheld in the sky, about the 
ninth hour of the day, two horsemen engaged in 
combat, and that one of them who was armed 
with a cross slew the other, after a long and terri- 
ble conflict. Another priest, walking with some 
companions through a wood, saw a great sword 
displayed in the air. A herdsman beheld a city 
in the same manner. Children were bom of mon- 
strous form, or endowed with miraculous powers 
of speech ; and nature was made to change her 
course, to suit the temper of the popular mind. 

The army of the crusaders was e^ery day in- 
creased by new recruits, and thousands assumed 
the cross, at the entreaties of friends who had al- 
ready deyoted themselyes to the cause, or at the 
supplication of aged parents or relations^ who 
bought they could receive no higher blessing than 
having a child or kinsman fighting for the redemp- 
tion of the Holy City. Others were induced to 
join them, from the influence which the reports 
they every where heard of signs and miracles had 
upon their minds ; and they tremblingly sought a 
refuge from the coming destruction under the 
banner of the Lord. From one end of Europe 
to another, prayers and benedictions rose to 
strengthen the hearts of the faithful warriors* 
They received their swords and armour, blessed 
in the name of the Trinity ; and were assured of 
triumphing, because they fought for the glory of 

• Orderic Vit«L 
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GodBgoiiiittlie enemies of his tnith. In many 
dtstricts whole towns and villages were depopulat- 
ed. Men with their wires >and fjamilies prepared 
to accompany the army in the certain expectation 
of finding in Palestine a safe and holy home ; aild 
multitadea, forsaking their dwelling ander this idea, 
formed stations in the open country, and converted 
it into a vast encampment. Among these rude 
assemblies, the most enthusiastic of the missionaries 
published the exciting promise of triumphs and 
everlasting rewards ; pilgrims told again the story 
of their wanderings and distresses; and the baron, 
leaving his lordly retinues, sought among them to 
increase the number of his followers. 

The impatience of the multitude, rendered every 
day less governable, at length broke through all 
the restraints of prudence or discipline. The day 
fixed for their departure, under the regular leaders 
of the armament, seemed far distant for an under- 
taking so sanctioned by Divine command ; and too 
strict an attention to the common rules of action 
in temporal warfare, was deemed a want of con- 
fidence in the expected support of Providence* 
Peter the Hermit, had been indefatigable in his 
labours to support the cause which had so pros- 
pered under his hands. His success filled him 
with still greater zeal ; and as he proceeded on his 
way, thousands answered to his call, and offered to 
devote their lives to him in whatever manner he 
directed. The veneration in which he was held 
gave him in the eyes of the people lar greater right 
and ability to lead them to conquest than any 
prince or noble could possess ; and induced, by this 
%eling, and their desire to set forth, they entreat- 
-^faim to become their Captain, and instantly con- 
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dact them to Palesdne. It wsb not in tfie Her-* 
mit's nature to resist the sentinrents of entfanBiasniy 
or refose to undertake an enterprise which faf 
vonred both the pride, to which enthusiasm is ge« 
nerally closely allied, and the devotion of his heart** 
He, therefore, consented to accept the proposal 
of his uninformed and ill*fated followers; and 
above sixty thousand persons, many of them wo- 
men, prepared to folWw his command. Mounted 
on a mule, and habited in a linen garment, with 
sandals on his feet, he led his undisciplined army 
towards Germany, its numbers increasing in every 
province through which he passed. . Finding it 
impossible to preserve order by hb single atten- 
tion, he devolved part of his authority on Walter, 
aumamed, from his poverty, the Pennyless, an ex- 
perienced and courageous soldieri but who had 
such unpromising power under his command, that 
he could number only eight horsemen as his ca- 
valry. From Germany Peter was followed by a 
monk named Godescal, whose preaching had ga- 
thered round him near twenty thousand of the 
peasantry, equally devoted and enthusiastic in 
their expectations of delivering Jerusalem from 
the power of the Moslems. Still greater masses 
flocked together as the crusaders proceeded ; and 
their army at last consisted of a loose and undis- 
ciplined rabble of three hundred thousand persons, 
among whom were to be found not only women, 
but young children, old and infirm men scarcely 
able to support themselves, and not a few sick c£ 
dangerous diseases. But such a multitude, mov- 
ing as it did without any law or subordination,' 
except that which arose from the wildest enthusi- 
asm,* was a fit hotbed for the most licentious pas- 
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amm ; and almost ereiy species of debauchery is 
said to have been committed by these mde devo- 
tees. . They passed, however, safely through Ger- 
many ; and imagined they had obtained an earnest 
of their greater triumphs by the evils they had in- 
flicted on thousands of Jews, whom they despoiled 
of their property and lives. 

Europe was at that period still only partially ci- 
vilized, and the wide, bleak plains of the North, 
were possessed by hordes of fierce and untameable 
barbanans. After leaving the confines of Austria^ 
the traveller plunged into a dreary wilderness, 
where he lost sdmost every vestige of improvement, 
and fonnd himself surrounded with gloomy forests, 
stopped in his progress by impassable rivers, or 
threatened by the surprisals of the half- christianized 
inhabitants. It was upon this tract that the army 
of Peter now entered ; and in a short time it be- 
gan to experience all the evils which were to be 
expected as the attendants of such an ill-assorted 
armament. Hunger and every craving of want 
{M'essed hard upon the patience and fervour of 
his followers ; and, no longer able to refrain from 
seeking relief, they began to pillage the country 
wherever they came ; and the flocks and herds of 
the Hungarians fell a frequent sacrifice to their 
need or rapacity. A free passage had been grant- 
ed them by the king, and their commander had 
made implication for permission to purchase pro- 
visions. But it was not without reason that the 
progress of such an army was watched with sus- 
picion, and the request was refused. Belgrade 
ifas, in consequence, immediately surrounded by 
the crusaders, who no longer placed any bounds 
to their passions. They seized whatever could be 
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put to their immediate use, and destroyed the reatl 
Not only the cattle, but the wiTes and children of 
the wretched inhabitants, were made the spoil of 
the infuriated rabble, who seemed to have lost all 
sense of either justice or mercy. 

The Bulgarians, roused by the imminent de* 
Btruction with which they were menaced, lost do 
time in assembling an army to oppose their ene« 
mies ; whom they attacked while still exulting in 
victory, and laden with booty. Large numbers 
fell at the first onset; and a hundred and forty 
perished at once, in a church which was set fira 
to on their entering it as a sanctuary. Walter, 
perceiving the perilous situation in which the in- 
discretion of his followers had placed him, endea- 
voured to « repair the mischief by rapid marches 
across the barren and trackless country to Nissa, 
which he at length reached, and obtained the as- 
sistance and protection of the governor. From 
thence they passed through Philopopolis and Ad- 
rianople ; and having sincerely repented of their 
licentiousness, to which they attributed their late 
discomfiture, they arrived in safety at Constantino- 
ple. There they were graciously received by the 
Emperor Alexis, who allowed them to take up 
their quarters in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
promised them his protection till the remainder 
of the army should arrive with Peter the Hermit. 

As that bold euthusiast approached the scene of 
his lieutenant's defeat, rumours reached him of the 
calamity ; and at Semlin he was fully convinced of 
the disgrace which had been inflicted on the sacred 
armament, by perceiving the remams of sixteen of 
his disciples displayed in triumph on the walk of 
that dty. He had not yet undeigone any defeat. 
The pride of hia heart was at its height ; wd he 
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bid forttidd no idea but of Tictoiy. Without de* 
)fty be Bummoned bis followers to arms. Thou- 
sands obeying the call, precipitated themselves on 
ihe surprised citizens, and raised a shout of tri- 
umph as they saw them to the amount of four 
thousand, either bleeding under their swords, or 
perishing in the waters of the Danube. The King 
of Hungary lost no time in hastening to revenge 
the ruin of his subjects, and Peter fled precipitous- 
ly to Nissa ; where his army remained encamped 
for a short time, without any thing occurring to 
break the peace which existed between them and 
the inhabitants. This tranquillity, however, was 
at hist destroyed by the intemperate conduct of 
some German crusaders, who, to revenge a pri- 
vate quarrel, called down the vengeance of the 
people upon the whole army. Thinking of no- 
thing but revenge, the inhabitants rushed upon 
the crusaders with such force, that they took, 
in the attack, besides an immense number of 
prisoners, no less than two thousand chariots, 
while the ground was covered with slain wher- 
ever they directed their steps. Peter now be- 
gan to repent of his imprudence, and would have 
entered into a treaty with the governor ; but his 
applications, though backed by all the pleas which 
be inade of sanctity, proved abortive ; and before 
he could repeat them, his followers had again be- 
gun their mad and ruinous attempts. These were 
attended with the same fate as the former ; and 
when he retired at night to a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, only five hundred of his people 
could be mustered out of the thousands which had 
attended his steps. As he proceeded on bis march, 
however, the fugitives returned in large bodies to 
rou u s 
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his ranks ; imd he reached the Thracian moiiiituiift 
with an army, which, after all its losses, amounted 
to thirty thousand men. To his great joy, how- 
ever, he was here met by deputies from the Em- 
peror Alexis, who conducted the armament to 
Constantinople. 

It might be supposed, that the miseries which 
had already been suffered by the crusaders would 
have taught them in some degree the necessity of 
discipline ; but neither experience, nor the feeling 
of duty, which ought to have bound them to re- 
spect the laws of a foreign prince and protector, 
was sufficient to prevent their committing the most 
yiolent acts of aggression. Their outrages at length 
obliged the Emperor to seek his own safety, and 
that of his subjects, by hastening the departure of 
his dangerous visitors. By nether himself nor his 
people had their presence been at any time regard- 
ed with pleasure. He had implored the assistance 
of the Western princes in his difficulties, and had 
made use of all his influence with the great head 
of die church, to obtain their prompt and effectual 
alliance ^ but, instead of findii^ his capital filled 
with the flower of European dbivalry, it was as- 
sailed by a rude and rapacious multitude, who even 
stole the lead from the roofs of the churches ; * 
and the army, which should have been able to con- 
quer the brave and haughty Saracen, was a con- 
course of weak and undisciplined men, who had 
been exposed to constant disgraces in their jour- 
ney, and had shewn themselves to be totally incar 
pable of even defending their own lives or pro- 
perty. 

To free himself, therefore, of an ally from whom 

* Robertas Monachus. 
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m> litde WBfl to be expected, Alexis penuaded the 
leaders of the cnifiaderB to fix their camp on the other 
side of the Bosphorns, — an adrice as ftital to them, 
as it was calculated to secure his repose. Two or 
^ree other bands had been collected under differ- 
ent leaders, and hastened to Constantinople to join 
the army of Peter. The monk Godescal, ano- 
ttier ecclesiastic named Volkmar, and Count £mi<- 
cun, had assembled a number of followers, who 
might fairly vie with those of the Hermit in zeal 
and superstition. Not deigning to be led by any 
thing which could only aspire to the dignity of hu- 
manity, they put at the head of their forces a 
goose and a goat, which it was beliered were filled 
with the Divine spirit, and were types of the most 
holy objects of laith. * * 

Whatever was the cause, whether enthusiasm, 
impatience, or the love of rapine, or all these to- 
gedier, the crusaders speedily quitted the situation 
which Alexis had pointed out for their camp. 
Quarrels rose without intermission between the 
different divisions of the army ; and at last a large 
body separated from the rest of the assembly, and 
marched forward under the conduct of Rainard to- 
wards Nice, the capital of Bithynia. On approach- 
ing this city, they made themselves masters of a 
fortress in the neighbourhood, and prepared to re- 
sist the attacks of the Sultan's forces. But they 
were not long in possession of their hold, before 
they began to experience the dangers of their sir 
tuation. They had few stores, and, what was 
worse, were unprovided with water. Day after 
day they had to endure the most dreadful suffer- 

* Albert Aquensis. 
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logs from this cause ; and their thirst at kngtb be* 
came so intolerable, tfaat they opened the veins of 
the horses, and other animals that were with them, 
and drank their blood as it streamed warm from 
the wounds. At other times they dug the earth, 
and applied their parched mouths to catch the 
^lightest moisture which might exhale from its sur- 
&ce ; and when these expedients failed them, drank 
their own urine to assuage their burning fever. * 

The misery which was thus endured by these 
unfortunate people was only put an end to by their 
death. Rainard made a base alliance with the 
Turks, and left his fellow-soldiers to destruction. 
The troops under the command of Walter, Peter 
being still at Constantinople, upon receiving intel- 
ligence of this event, compelled him to lead them 
against tbe enemy. He advanced accordingly, but 
with great unwillingness, towards Nice. The Sul- 
tan was fally prepared for his arrival ; and in a 
desperate battle, which was fought on the plains 
near the city, Walter and his whole army, with 
the exception of three thousand men, fell victims 
to the conquering Moslem. The ill-fated leader is 
generally represented as a brave and skilful sol- 
dier ; and Robert the Monk finishes his lament at 
the fall of so bold and pious a man, with the re- 
flection, that he sanctified his death by the blood 
of many Turks. The consequences of the battle 
were most important to Nice; and the victors 
spared none of the unhappy Christians who fell 
into their hands. Even a priest, who was at the 
time of the battle officiating in the camp, was 
seized in the act of performing his duties, and car- 

* Robertus Monacbus. 
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ned away to instant execution. Scarcely less plea- 
dare was felt by Alexis and his subjects, than by 
tlte Saracens, at the news of the cmsaders' defeat, 
llie Emperor dreaded them, and his people hated 
diem, for their rapacity ; and the impression which 
was made on their minds, by the first bad 'specimen 
of the European armanent, continued long after 
the worst causes of disgust were removed. The 
character of Alexis has been held up to contempt 
by all the old writers on the crusades. By one be 
IB termed the most fraudulent and deceitful of men; 
by another a fool and madman ; and so on through 
^e whole line of vituperative epithets. That he 
acted with duplicity, there is no question ; that, in 
the after events of the crusades, he fieiiled in pru- 
dence as a shrewd and foreseeing politician, is e- 
qually certain ; but so far as he could at present 
judge of the effects which the Holy War was like- 
ly to have on his empire, he was not unjustified in 
regarding it as dangerous to his safety. 

Hitherto we have seen only an undisciplined 
rabble engaged in the undertaking which had ex- 
cited the attention of almost all' the nobility of 
Europe. A difierent aspect was now to be given 
to the afiair. The West was preparing, accord- 
ing to the language of the eloquent monk, to shine 
upon the East, and new stara had arisen to dispel 
the darkness with which it was oppressed. The 
most distinguished heroes were ready to set forth 
for Jerusalem ; and the same sentiment inspired 
all breasts, — ^' To die, or conquer ; because to die, 
they believed, was no loss of life, and to conquer 
was a herald of Divine protection. " In the place 
of Peter, who was now sinking fast into insignifi- 
cance, of Walter the Pennyless, and the other less 

s2 
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mpecUkUe captains of the licentioiu nmUitiidey of 
wbich three hundred thousand had perished, we 
haFe now to contemplate men whose chanct^ra 
were distingnished hy the highest of chiralroiia tuv 
toes, and who were descended from a long line of 
noble warriors. 

.. The circumstances in which the three greatest 
European monarchs were placed at the commence* 
ment of the crusades presented either of them 
from heading the armament. * Henry the Fomth 
of Germany was engaged in constant hostiiity with 
the Pope ; William Rufus had to cope with diffi« 
cullies which still attended the late establishment 
of his father's dominion in England ; and Philip 
the First of France was too devoted to pleasure to 
be roused by the call of a pontiff, who fulminated 
excommunications against the violators of morality* 
Spain was contending with its Moorish invaders ; 
but had it been free from these enemies, it was in 
too divided a state for its rulers to tak^ a part in 
audi an expensive enterprise ; and, above all, it 
was freer than any other country from the infli&» 
ence of the Roman court. The command, con* 
sequently, of the immense army, which was on 
the eve of marching to Palestine, was committed, 
not to a king, but to the noblest knights that could 
be found among those who had taken the cross. 
The first of these was the celebrated Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Basse-Lorrain. He derived 
bis origin from a family long distinguished by il- 
lustrious actions, and had himself acquired the 
reputation of being one of the bravest warriors 
of his age. The Emperor, during his contest with 

• Gibbon. 
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the Pope, owed many of hissu ccc M M to the p ro w o M 
of Godfiey. Rodolph, idio had been set up by the 
Pontiff as chumant to the Imperial crown, fell be-^ 
neath his hand ; and when Rome was besieged, 
lie was the first who entoed it. He was, how- 
eFer, as deTont as he was brave ; and his eoiH 
adonce was, shortly alter this event, forcibly struck 
with the sacrilegiovs conduct of which he had 
been guilty. Thenceforward his thoughts were 
aiudonsly bent on discovering some method for 
expiating his guilt; and he at last found relief to 
his burdened mind, by making a vow to fi^t for 
the delivery of Palestine. He is described as 
possessing every endowment which could adorn a 
nobleman and a knight. His countenance was 
elegant, his person tall and graceful, imd his speech 
apd address so sweet and gentle, that he would 
hare been taken for an ecclesiastic rather than a 
aoldier, by those who were unacquainted wiUi him. 
But in battle, or at the approach of any danger, 
his bosom swelled with the most daring courage ; 
like a raging lion, nothing could oppose his pro* 
gress ; and shields and armour were useless against 
bis attad^. An army of eighty thousand foot and 
ten thousand horse assembled under the banner of 
this accomplished captain; and he numbered a- 
mong the warriors who accompanied him, his two 
brothers, Enstache, Count of Boulogne, and Bald- 
win, and also his cousin Baldwin du Bourg. 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois ; Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, and eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, who mortgaged bis duchy to obtain money 
for. the enterprise ; Robert, Count of Flanders, 
sumamed the Sword and Lance of the Cmsaders ; 
and Stephen, Count of Chartres, distinguished as 
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well for his eloquenoe as fais wealth, aie eele- ' 
brated as the -chief oaptains of the French, thd ' 
NormaiiSy and the English. Adheraar, already 
nientimied aa die Pope s legate ; Raymond, Comii 
of Thonlonse; Bohemond, prince of TarentiUBy 
and his cbnain Tancred, are also named as the ' 
principal leaders of different portions of the forees.* ^ 
A host of noblemen and chevaliers gave weight' 
and dignity to the armament, which presented a 
spectacle never before exhibited to the astonished 
world ; the nobles of almost every nation and pnn 
vinee in Europe forsaking, and in many instances* 
alienating their possessions, to fig^t together s* 
gainst one common enemy. 

It was agreed by the different chieftains, diat' 
their rendezvons should be at Constantinople, to 
wl^h point of union they were to conduct their' 
several divisions by the routes which should seem- 
most convenient. Godfrey took the rokd with his* 
welUdisciplined army, which had a short time be* 
fore been traversed by the Hennit and his tumult^ 
Qons folio wers. His progress was watdwd with' 
suspicion by the people through whose territories 
he passed ; but the strict order which he preserved*, 
among his soldiers, soon obtained him their re* 
spect, and he was furnished with provisions,fand' 
treated with attention, by the very people who had 
expected him as their worst enemy. After suffering 
some difficulties from the wildness of the country 
which he had to pass, and the desultory attacks of 
the Greeks, who seem scarcely to have known 
idhether they were to act as allies or enemies, he 
reached Constantinople, and was followed by the 

• Gibbon. 
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Other leaden, who were all aaaembledy there, nine 
months after they began their progresa towarda 
the Elaat. On arrtYing in Thrace, Godfrey learnt 
that the Count of Vennandois had heen made 
pfiaoner by the Goremor of Daraaszo, and sent to 
Constantinople by the order of Alexis. He im- 
mediately desired that his noble ally should be set 
at liberty without delay ; and, not receiving a sa- 
tisfactory answer to his demand, he gave up the 
country to be pillaged by his soldiers. This 
brought the Emperor to his reason ; who flat- 
tared his captive so well, that he consented to 
take oaths of submission, and shortly after |ap* 
peered in the camp of Godfrey to tell his dis- 
grace. A vain attempt was now made by the Count 
to persuade his indignant friend to follow his ex- 
ample, but it was met by a determinaUoa instantly 
to resist by force the insidious arts of Alexis ; and 
for sereral days the Latins gave themsdves up to 
rapine and the most violent resentment. This dis- 
position of the forces under Godfrey was strongly 
encouraged by Bohemond, who sent messengers, 
begging him to attack and take possession of Con- 
stantinople itself. When intelligence of this oc- 
currence reached the Emperor, he became more 
anxious than ever to provide some safeguard a- 
gainst the violence of the crusaders and their 
chiefs ; and by a profusion of promises, and the 
exhibition of the most sincere desire for peace, 
he succeeded in bringing the latter over to his 
views; and they, one after the other, took the 
oath of allegiance, and declared that they would 
do nothing to endanger either the laws of the em- 
pire, or the safety of its ruler. The proudest of 
^ Latin chiefs submitted to this acknowledgment 
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of Alexis as their liege lord ; and be gkdlf re* 
warded their sabmission by supplying them with 
large stores of provisions, and with all the InxurieB 
which his wealthy capital afforded. 

Bat Alexis had still cause for anxiety, so long 
as he was exposed to the capricious changee of 
such a formidable armament as that which occ»* 
pied the yery avenues to his palace. At lengthy 
however, he was relieved from bis terrors by ita 
passage over the Bospborus, and its speedy <»cca- 
pation with the immediate objects of its pursuit. 
Nothing could be more splendid than the appear* 
ance'of the forces, which now began their mardi 
through the rich provinces of Bithynia. No less 
than a hundred thousand warriors, completely 
armed and mounted, ftMmed its cavalry, while the 
bulk of the army is considered, even by the can* 
tious Gibbon, to have been greater than the mighty 
hosts of Darius or Xerxes. 

A. D. 1097, June. Nice, the capital of the king- 
dom of Ronm, was the point towards which the at« 
tention of this immense amy was first directed. 
The Sultan Soliman, in order to prepare for the 
overwhelming attack which he daily expected, had 
collected his forces, secured his family and pos- 
sesions within this strongly fortified city, and thea 
hastened to intercept, if possible, the advance of 
the enemy. Nice, besides its strength, was im- 
portant from its situation on the Turkish firontier* 
and was guarded, consequently, with the greatest 
vigilance. Three hundred and seventy towers sur* 
mounted its double walls, which were sufficiently 
thick to allow of a car being driven along their 
top. High mountains defended it on one side ^ 
and on the other, the Lake Ascanius afforded the 
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wmasm 0f introduciiig sucooim in case of an as- 
ttalt ; and the best wamors that could be foiiad 
were selected for its garrison. 

Around the almost impregnable fortifications of 
this important place, the cmsaden now saw the 
flower oi thar army take its stand. The arrange- 
ment and situation of their camp was in harmony 
with the character of their undertaking. With* 
in the yast area which it occupied, the soldierti 
of mnete^i nations are said to have been collected, 
letuning the languages and manners of their re^ 
apective countries. The divisions of the hx* 
Mretching encampment were marked by walls or 
palisades ; and when wood and stones were not to 
be found for the purpose of forming the intrench* 
menta, ^y employed those piles of bones which 
weie all that remained of the myriads who had 
pmsked in the former attempts on Nice. Mag* 
nificent tents appeared in different quarters of the 
camp, which were employed as places of worship i 
and the unceasing clamours of the enthusiastic 
champions, the frequent war*cry, and the sound of 
horns and drums, gave a strUdng effect to the 
pomp of the warlike array. 

No particular advantages, during the first days 
of the siege, were gained on either side ; but the 
most admirable displays of valour convinced both 
the besieged and the besiegers of their mutual de- 
terminations to carry their design or perish. So- 
liman, or, according to his family appellation, Ki^ 
lidge Arslan, summoned fresh forces to his aid, 
and, striking across the mountains, came roshing 
with sixty tibousand warriors upon the Christian 
camp. From morning till night the battle raged 
with nndiminiahed fury ; und when the cmsadttts 
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Baw (bemseiTeB ikiaiton oi Hnb iMd« ihey fooaA 
they had paid for their triumph by the loae of teik 
tfaoiuaiid of their companions^ while that of the 
enemy was; only four thousand. We read with 
disgust, that these Christian soldiers amused tbemi*' 
sdvesy after the victory, with cutting off the heads 
of their victims, and flinging them into the eityt 
and that they sent many of Uiem in sacks to Coa» 
atantinople, as a present to the Emperor. 

The siege, after this event, was continued with 
increased vigour. Battering rams, and every other 
species of military engine, were applied to the 
walls ; and the city was assaulted by showers id 
atones hurled from machines raised sufficiently high 
to command its interior. Others were construct- 
ed to defend parties of men who laboured ineee* 
santly at undermining the foundations of the ram* 
parts. But the. resolution of the besieged increas* 
ed with the courage of their assailants. They 
poured boiling oil, pitch, and other inflammaUe 
matters, from the wsdls, and displayed on the tope 
of their spears the heads of the Christians they 
had taken in battle. At length one of the bold* 
est, whose sti^ture was equal to that of the heroes 
of old, performed such prodigies of valour by his 
aingle arm, that the besiegers began to shrink with 
terror from his destructive force. Hurling huge 
stones upon their heads, he repelled every party 
which dared approach near enough to attack him ; 
and even when covered with wounds, he flung 
away his shield, and, with an utter contempt of 
his assailants, continued to deal death from his 
stand on the ramparts. The valiant Godfrey 
could no longer endure to see the discomfiture of 
the Christians causc^d by the arm of this single Sa- 
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iMsn, and, in dM tree spirit of chivalry, appieaeh- 
«d with two of his equiros to the eoGoanlen 
Pisrced bf an arrow, the monster fell beneath the 
handlof the noble chieftain. The Christianay 
aending op a shout of triomph, proceeded at onco 
to the assaolt of the town ; and the besieged, disr 
heartened by the loss of their champion, saw their 
■defences rapidly destroyed. 

Daring the night, however, they recovered from 
Aeir panic, and, having repaired the breaches, de- 
fied their enemies by a patience and courage which 
/Considerably diminished their hopes of snccess* 
•By means of the Lake Ascanios, which bathed 
Swo sides of the dty, it was amply snppHed with 
provisions ; and the crusaders, ignorant of the dr* 
enmstance, made no attempt, till seven weeks had 
been passed in unavailing attacks on the contrary 
quarters, to destroy the communication. At the 
end of that time, they discovered the necessity of 
eommenemg an assault from the lake. Vessels 
were immediately applied for, and without deky 
Iwought oTer the narrow land which divides the 
lake from the sea. This project was performed 
during the night ; and at the dawn of day the be- 
sieged beheld with consternation the protecting 
wares covered with barks, each .of which bore a 
hand of determined combatants. The assault was 
now pressed with redoubled violence. The wife 
of the Sultan, seeing no hope of any longer finding 
safety in the dty, attempted to make her escape, 
hut fen into the hands of the ennny. The cru- 
saders, assured by this event of their approaching 
triumph, expected every moment to rush in and 
secure their prize ; but all at once they beheld, to 
their astonishment| the imperial standard of Ale- 

VOL. I. T 
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m floating on tbe walls and toima of the nedneed 
city. Unable to acconirt for the^stmoigecmiUB*' 
atance, the aoldters gsthered itnmd theor c^nef^ 
end demalided an explanaftion ; and it then appevv 
«d that tbe place had surrendeied to two g^i^rab 
of the Emperor, who had anticipated the leadeis 
of the crusaders, and secured the possessiosr of ikm 
prize for their master* The politic aaonarofa, it 
fieems, had sent a smatl force to co-operate withthe 
pilgrim army, and give him a title to its conqoeaCBy 
if any should be made. Tbe strongest dissatn^* 
Action prevailed tbroughoat the Christian camp^ 
but h was <f( no avail ; and Alexis, by the pto- 
inise of yielding np the booty ^dncb might ba 
found in the city, * succeeded in dbtainkig peaea* 
able possession of the qttportant prize* 

It is easy to see, from tbe drcumstancea wWdi 
att^Aded the siege and capture of Nice^ howaanA 
evil was suffered by the cmsadeia htm the wntt 
of one all-powerfal chief, who night have control* 
led the operations of the army, so as to seem 
tbc^ uniformity, and, by his authority, have beeii 
able to treat even-handed with llie Emperor. IfyA 
any of the Western monarchs been at tbe htead of 
the undertaking, an empire, it is probable, woidd 
have been early establii^d in 'die East, whidi 
might have defied bodi tbe Greek and the Mo»* 
lem. Nice would have been a comer-stone whi<& 
neither of them could have shaken; conquesla 
would have been secured before Solimaii ooiM' 
sufficiently rally his fbi^es to make the ChiMaB» 
tremble at his activity ; and the weakness of Ah^ 
3ds was a safeguard against any assault from CoftK 
sMntinople. 

I * R^mond de Af iles. 
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.' Xte iSftpM of Bitbynia haying been Mttoee^ 
dM eraaad^ff, . after a short repoae, prooe«ck^ 
iKMvardB DorykBUHi; the Sultaiii infttriated hy hia 
lato dtiaaBter, parmiiig th w march with an am^ 
itkkh is said to hava amounted to more thsA 
liPO hundred thousand horse. By an impmdent 
Mcaaiirei bat one to which they were proha^ 
hly eoiapettedy from the difficulty of finding pro-^ 
visions, the Christian chiefs were induced to dt-t 
^fide their forces, and pursue different routes* The 
Psdce of Normandy^ Tancred and BoheniOBdy' 
wera at the head of the smaller division, and di^ 
rected their march through a valley called by thai 
Iauqs Chrganif and by the Greeks OzeiHg, Wheit 
they had approached within a few .miles of Dory-* 
Iseom, of which 4he surrounding country delight-' 
fd them by its fertility, and persuaded them to rfe* 
yjosQ, they were astonished by a sudden cry that 
the enemy was at hand, and pouring down from 
the mountains in masses which could not be nuuH 
bcred for the clouds of dust which rose under tfaein 
hones. A hasty diaposition of the forces waa 
made by Bohemond, who was appointed chief ; and 
die battle began with a fire of arrows from the Sa^ 
racens, which threw the Christians into confusion^ 
by Idllio^ and v^ounding the horses of the knights. 
In vain the boldest of these warriors rushed againefk 
the enemy for closer combat. The archers fied 
before them, but continued their fire. William^ 
brother to the noble Tancred, and Robert of Pa* 
ris, were killed; and Tancred himself was with dif# 
ficulty saved by the Prince of Tarentum. 

In the midst of the battle, and while the cmsa^ 
ders were rapidly falling under the arrows of hia 
soldien» Soliinan, at the head of a select band, fell 
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npoii did Christian camp. The most indiaciiniin- 
ate slaoghter followed the surprise ; bat the matd- 
ens who had accompanied the army, losing their 
devotion for the moment, saved their lives, by tak- 
ing care to habit themselves in their most becom- 
ing dresses, and freely resigning themselves to the 
power of the victors. A bold attempt was made 
by Robert of Normandy, Tancred and other chieisy 
to recover the camp ; bnt they were repulsed, and 
despair everywhere prevailed. But at this crisis, 
Godfrey, who had received intelligence of the event, 
approached with his troops. The contest was in- 
stantly recommenced ; and the priests, enconraged 
to try the effect of their exhortations, ran up and 
down the ranks, repeatmg the animating war-cry, 
«< Tis the will of God ! 'tis the will of God I '* 
The Saracens, attacked in their strong position on 
the mountains, were unable to resist the fury with 
which the combined bands assailed them. Seve^ 
ral EmiiB, three thousand officers, and above twen- 
ty thousand soldiers, fell beneath their lances. The 
victory was complete ; and the triumphant crusa- 
ders took possession of the enemy's camp, rejoic- 
ing themselves that day and the next in the ridi 
apoil which it afforded. 

The kingdom of Roum was shaken to its foun- 
dations by this victory, and the crusaders ci^le- 
bnited their success with the loudest exultations, 
ascribing it to the aid of Sidnt Greoi^e and Saint 
Demetrius who, it was asserted, had fought in 
their ranks. On resuming its march, the whole 
army went forward in an undivided body ; but, not* 
withstanding its late triumph, it was assailed by 
•very species of distress. Few horses nemained 
to the knights after the battle of DorylsBum ; and- 
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^ Iciggaga Wa3i either keft on the road/or pSl** 
nd -ott tbe backs of oxen, asses, and even goatSii 
In 1^ bnoming tracks of Isauria, the want of wa-^ 
ter produeed tko e0eots of a plagne. Hundreds 
of «be wttftttest soldiers perished in a single da)r, 
maddenfed by the fever of thirst. Pregnant wo-* 
Itten DMre seised with nntimely labour, and lost, lit 
the extnenity of their sufferings, the modesty of 
fkitit sex* Even the felcons Vhich the knights had 
brought with them, perished in insufferable anguish, 
and every living thing seemed devoted to a silent 
and terrible destruction. At last water was found ; 
and in a pbrenzy of delight, multitudes followed 
(be dogs, to whose sagacity, it is said, the disco- 
¥eiy was owing. * Three hundred of the miserable 
beiags fell dead almost immediately after satisfy* 
ing their want; and it was not till they arrived at 
Aatioch, the capital of Pisidia, that the crusaders 
^obtained a relief from the sufferings which had as«- 
mled then.' 

The joy which they expenenced on reaching a 
l^lace that offered a prospect of security, was not di- 
saini^d by the discovery, that they might take 
possession of it without the endurance of any far- 
ther fiBStigue. Soliraan, despavring of being able to 
vesist their force, had fled rapidly before them, 
iBUBmoning to his aid all mho professed the faith 
-of Mahomet, and destroying every vestige of cul- 
tivation which ky in their path. But the miseries 
•they had suffered were now to be replaced by rest, 
and the eiyoyiBents of a wealthy city. During 
the dbort time they remained there, they gave 
*itiieiaselves up entirely to pleasure; and it seemed 

■ t 

* Miohmid. 
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as if they had forgotten aH their daagifs kk itm 

brief possession* Their tranqaillity» however^ wa» 

threatened by the sickness of Raymond) oina of 

their best leaders, and the danger into which HhB 

life of Godfrey was thrown by the wounds ha bud 

reeeived, in contending with a hnge bear, to which 

one of his soldiers had nearly fallen a yictim* The 

former, it was believed, was restored by the prayais 

ot the Bishop of Orange, and the latter by the 

tears and supplications of the whole army. But 

the effects of their illness remained for seTecal 

weeks ; and when the troops resumed their march^ 

they were obliged to be borne in litters. 

A circumstance occurred about this time^ which 
aerved to demonstrate the different feelings which 
prevailed among the chiefs. Tancred was distin- 
guished for his bravery and noble disposiuon. He 
bad performed deeds of valour which rendered him 
one of the most celebrated of warriors, and was tha 
last of the Christian knights who could be per* 
suaded to vow allegiance to the Emperor Alexis. 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, was a bold an^ 
distinguished soldier, but was more ambitious than 
pious, and had been, from the commencement of 
the enterprise, intent rather on his own aggran- 
dizement, than on the delivery of Palestine. It 
being deemed necessary that a survey should be 
taken of the country, and an attempt made to dis*- 
perse the straggling hordes of Turks which infestr 
ed the track the crusaders intended to pursue, 
• these knights were chosen fw that purpose, and 
proceeded to Iconium in Lycaonia ; Tancred bead- 
ing a body of five hundred men at arms, and Bald- 
win one of seven hundred. From Iconium they 
marched towards Tarsus, no enemy opposiog their 
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p i f o gtflSB ; aad Tancred, who £rst arrired under the* 
walk of that dty, ohtained possessioa of it almost 
as 86<m 88 he demauded it. His companioiiyt 
however, on discoyering the sncoese which had 
attended him, was filled with an unworthy jea^ 
lousy, and in an nnknightly manner demanded 
die surrender of the city to his snperior forces. 
An appeal was made to the inhabitants) who» 
withoQt hesitation, professed their desire to re- 
eeivB Tancred, rather than Baldwin, for their 
master. Bat this answer was not sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the angry chief; and by threats and promises 
he obtained an entrance into the town, and the 
standard of the brave Tancred was hurled from the 
walls. The prudence and moderation of that 
knight, who seems to have been endowed with a 
degree of Christian rirtue not possessed by his as« 
sociates, saved his followers and those of Baldwin 
from a bloody contest, and, reminding the former 
of the object for which they had left their homes, 
he led them from the scene of contention to seek 
conquests elsewhere. A party, in the meantime^ 
of three hundred crusaders, sent by Bohemond to 
fecnut the forces of the rival chiefs, arrived at 
Tarsus and desired admittance. It was refused, 
«nd they were massacred by the Turks. The 
soldiers of Baldwin were horror-struck at the oc^ 
currenee. They had employed their most earnest 
entreaties to obtain the admission of their Christiaa 
brethren, but in vain ; and they now gave signs of 
a strong inclination to revenge their death on the 
barbarous knight. He sought protection from thek 
fury by concealmg himself in a tower ; but in a 
short time, ventured to return, and, appealing to 
iims haired of tiw Turks, obtained their oonsenrt 
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to ieaA lihirai' iginat fte «»saif. Tbe 
wliidi thty made was racoBBtfal ; and, a aboit timm 
after, a little fleet of Flenitah Corsairs eateted ihm 
port of Tamus ; and its adFentoroiu captatn forming' 
a leagae with Baldarin, gave new impdrtaace to 
his oonquesty and increased his ambitious hopes* 
. Tancred, while these proceediags were tdcing* 
place, had obtamed possession of Malmistra ; hut 
had soaroely secured his conquest, when it waa 
annimnced that Baldwin had encamped in the 
neighbonrfaood. The fiery disposition of Tancrad'a 
eompanions were now too violent to- be controUedr 
Tbey deckred that he was beuod by the hoaow^ 
ef a knight to inflict signal rengeanoe on his iee^ 
aad urged him to lead them without delay agaiast 
aoch a base vielatar of Christian futb. The ad<^ 
^ce was listened to. A farioas battle ensued, in 
which Baldwin had die saperiority ; but the aeact 
day a reooneiliatioin took place between the rival 
dIMs. They embiaced ia the s^t of all their 
fbtiewera, and, awearii^ to forget the past, ascrih* 
isd their uafertonabe qumsel to the inspiration of 
^Satan* 

- Bat the ainUtioa of Baldwin was atill matoh 
t h fi e d ; aad the repvoof he recei'v>ed from God- 
frey, on reluming to the main army, contribated 
4o fik him iu the dettrnnnation of parsuiug liia 
tetaiies aa an independent adieentuver. • An Ai> 
icaaan piuice, Pancratins, who had fled from a 
akni^ean into which be had been thrown by 
Alesis for treasonable pmetioes, vad had joined 
llhe crusaders at Nioe, exhorted lum in the meat 
loAy tsrma to establish a kingdom among ^ lich 
eeiritories of die East, and put hiniaeif at die head 
af these aameraus Chiisdans, wtio, eapecially in 
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Me8opl>l&mia» hated alike the Tories ftnd tho^ 
Greeks. * ^ 

Already prepared for any enterprise which might, 
promise a chanoe of saecess, Baldwin listened to. 
these persuasions with the most eager attention. 
The death of his wife, who was revered for her 
pieiy» hroke the last tie which hound him to his 
1»«thren ; and he immediately hegan to collect a^ 
party of followers as adventurous as himself. Only 
fifteen or sixteen hundred, however, expressed 
themselves willing to share his fortunes, and of 
these only two hundred were gentlemen. With 
this little hand he was ohliged to leave the camp 
in secrecy ; his departure lutving been prohibited 
by Godfirey and the other chiefs, as contrary to the 
vows they had taken on leaving Europe* > 

The agreement between Btddwin and the Ar-. 
menian remained but a short time unbroken. The. 
first towns which they took gave occasion for 
quarrel, and the Latin compelled his obsequious 
ally to pursue a different route to the one he had 
chosen. On being freed from a companion, who^ 
having his own fortune to make, was likely to 
prove troublesome to him, Baldwin crossed the 
Euphrates, and appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Edessa, the capital of Mesopotamia. Filled with 
the hope of obtaining their delivery from the Sa- 
racens, the inhabitants, on hearing of the approach. 
oi the crusaders, sent a deputation, headed by- 
their bishop, to implore the aid of the enterprising 
chief* His whole force was only a hundred knights, 
the rest of his little army being engaged in de- 
fending the towns which he had taken in his pro*, 

• WilUam of Tyr©. 



grass. Btft the diMresded |>eople believed hcf Und 
capable of performing e^ery thing by his prowess, 
and offered him any treasure in their power to be- 
Mow, if he would undertake their defence. Htf 
proudly intimated, that if Edessa had been h&a own 
city, he would hare fought to protect it from the 
Moslem, but that he employed not his arms in tbft 
defence of states goTemed by other chiefs. Nei- 
ther the entreaties nor offers of the Edessenes oouht 
more him from his determination ; till at length the 
prince, who had no heir, agreed to adopt him aa 
his son and successor ; and he was declared his 
legal heir by a strict performance of all the cere- 
monies employed by the Greeks on such occa-* 
AonA. JBut the unfortunate Thoros soon experi- 
enced the eril of having introduced into the city 
such a pretender to his authority. An insurrec- 
tion took place, in which the inhabitants, enraged 
by some real or supposed injury, threatened to 
destroy both himself and his partisans. He fled t# 
iftie citadel, which was immediately beset by the 
rebels, and from thence offered to resign his do- 
minion and retire to Melitene, on a promise being 
giren that his life and person should be respected. 
The offer was accepted ; and he came from his 
place of refuge in the full confidence of security. 
But the next day the tumult was renewed ; fresh 
causes of discontent were alleged by the rulers of 
the mob — and suspicion has fallen upon Baldwin, 
that he was not altogether innocent of the occur- 
rence. The death of the unfortunate Thoros was 
furiously demanded by the insurgents. The cita- 
del in which he had secured himself was forced, 
and in an instant he was precipitated from its 
walls. Baldwin, proclaimed his successor, resist- 
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ed for a short time the importunities of the people ; 
but at length ascended the throne of the murdered 
Greek, and pursued the career which fortune had 
opened to his ambition. With a bold hand he 
repressed the spirit of faction to which he had 
owed his elevation ; obtained possession of the 
neigbbouriDg city of Samosata; and, having married 
an Armenian princess, extended his authority to 
Mount Taurus, and over a larg^ part of the pro- 
vinces which formed the antient empire of As- 
syria. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I 

DXSAttlEt or tHS CaU8ADXM.*-«XaB AVD COKQUXSC Of 

AMTIOCH. 

1097*1098. While Baldwin was occapied in 
establishing himself in his new kbgdom, the rest 
of the crnsaders were pursning their painftd march 
through the wild passes of Mount Tanms. Warn* 
ed by their former sufferings^ they had taken care 
to provide themselyes with water ; but the bum-> 
ing heat of the sun, the steepness of the precipices, 
and the weight of their armour, rendered theif 
progress so difficult, that great numbers of them 
fainted under the fotigue. At length the rich 
plains of S]rria burst upon their view ; and they 
saw, as they descended Uie last of the terrific ridges 
over which they had been toiling, Antioch and the 
rapid Orontes, which bathed its walls, smiling a- 
mid green and shady hills that were fertilized by 
a hundred fountains* 

This noble city, the most splendid of fourteen 
which bore the same name, was celebrated in an- 
cient times for the groves in its neighbourhood 
consecrated to the voluptuous worship of Daphne. 
The magnificence of its buildiogs, its wealth and 
situation, made Josephus term it '^ the third city 
in the habitable earth that was under the Roman 
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-«iiipire, both in magnitude and other marks Of 
-prosperity. " * The Jews had enjoyed in it the 
right of citizenship ; and it was venerated by Chris* 
tians, as having first heard the holy name of the 
Saviour applied as a term of brotherhood. The 
'distinction which it possessed as the capital of the 
'Roman empire in the East, it continued to enjoy 
i» one of the most splendid seats of Turkish powers 
«nd when the crusaders approached its walls, they 
£mind it defended by fortifications which secimed 
to defy attack. It had, it was true, fallen more 
than once into the hands of the enemy ; but its 
three hundred and sixty towers, its immense ram* 
parts, which embraced a circuit of three leagues, 
juid the rocks and marshes by which it was further 
defended, gave it an appearance of strength, which 
tdade the Christians hesitate before they undertook 
to besiege it. It was still farther doubted whether 
it would be prudent to commence such an enter- 
})fise, when they had already suffered so much 
from exposure to the climate, which would pro* 
bably be rendered doubly destructive to them as 
the winter was approaching, and they were im* 
provided with succours. At least, the more timid 
of them said, it would be more prudent to wait 
till the spring, when assistance might be expected 
from Alexis, and the attack commenced with 
less dangMr from pestilential rains, and other ter- 
rors of the climate. But this advice was speedily 
overruled by the enthusiasm of others ; and it was 
determined that the siege should be at once com* 
menced* 

Th6 governor of Antioch, at this time, was 

. f Wan, aiILC.2. ^ 

VOt, I. V 
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Bagfaiaiaii, an Emir of celebrityw Hift fon^ «60^ 
silted of seren thousand horse and twenty thonr 
sand foot, while the population of the city wap 
considerably increased by the influx of the> iih 
habitants of the neighbouring towns, who Mi. 
thither for refuge against the inradess. The 
forces of the crusaders are said to have aoaeuiilr 
ed to three hundred thonaaad warriors, who weoa 
followed by a multitude equally nnmeroua, b^aai* 
ing only the cross* Having pitched ^ir tent% 
which shone re^lendently with the gUtteri]^^ 
annsy the green, gold, and crimson bncklen, mi 
floating banners of the knights, they anzio9s^ 
awaited the signal for attack. For soi^e limf 
^ Turks gsYe no appeannce of any prepanitio«i 
for defence; and the Christians, lulled into aocndr 
ty^ resigned themselves to ease» and^ if Wie am t* 
helieye very creditable historians, to the a^oal Ur 
tsentious pleasures. At length the besieged hflfatt 
to sally from their defences, and sevecal of tl^ 
crusaders fell victims to their fury. Attempt* 
were immediat^y made to effect a closer blockade t 
but this, from the want of en^^nes, could oolf 
be imperfectly done ; and the knights bad awf^le 
opportunity for trying their stimigd^ and OMUiliga* 
The noble Tancred performed deeds of the m^% 
astonishing valour ; but with the aelf-denyii^ afml 
of a true Christian hero, desired his sqoii^.wlMi 
alone accompanied him> not to publish hia o/m"* 
quests to the army. Godfreyi also, the D^e of 
Bouillon, with equal boldness sigoaji^ed himsdf i* 
eingle combat ; and on one occasion struck bia eoer 
i^y with snch fury^ that he divided bm ill two, 
— the head with one part of the body falling into 
ihe river, and the othef nipaimng on the horae, 
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"Hfcit^ Mirtied it %iick to ttie eity ; so fhst, coii- 
4iilftM BMther clvro'nicler, '< One Tark was ma^ 
M(^ Tttrira!"* 

• Bttti BOtwitkttkBding ^e glory which was con- 
ferred oa the cntsaders by these daring exploits of 
^leir obiefSy they iiMther made any progress in the 
niegey nof weie ffee from the constant surprises of 
lli^ Siiittcei&S4 Every day some party or the other 
<itf Iheir eomipanions tm cat off; and the nnfortoi- 
]iM« Snenoii, an aceompHsfaed and amiable Danish 
)Ninee) fbns fell a victim to the enemy. The most 
IK^y regret was felt at this event ; and the at' 
Mftistanoej that the young and beantifnl danghter 
^ihe Duke of Borgnndy^ had forsaken her home 
til ehare in his perils, and reward him, when Jend* 
Mdenl should be taken, with her hand, assoeiatea 
Ikii tiame with the most romantic of his cotem-* 
fietHries. Bat famine, and idl the evils attendant 
lipon h, now appeared in the Christian cam[^. 
^tii the violation of morality the besiegers had 
iJbo saiCrifioed to their licentiousness the only 
HieMB they enjoyed of support. In a few days, 
it is said, l^y had wasted sufficient provisions t6 
Supply tliem for months ; and reduced, in conse- 
^^pienoe, to the most deplorable condition, they feh 
Ai6 eomplicated miseries of want, cold, and pesti*- 
ifenee. In the midst of their sufferings they utter- 
led liw most fearful blasphemies, which, it deserves 
tfpmar k, appears to have been generally one of the 
consequences of their distress; and the exhortation^ < 
Hf theif leaders were listened to without effect. 
The deecripti«fn which is given of the camp at 

tMs ttaie by spectators of the scene, fills the mind 

■ . . , . ■ * 
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with honor* The soldien, who had so lately ex- 
ulted in all the gloiy of their ohifalrons appavdt 
were now many of them deetitate of the conmoiir 
est clothing, and lay perishing on the bare gnmnd* 
Herbfly which they eat raw for want of fire to code 
.them, and even dead dogs, nanseons insects, and 
impore animals, were seized to appease th^ him* 
ger ; while the horses, so important to an army 
of which the main £oree consisted in. its chiTaliy^ 
perished to the amount of near seTen^ thousand* 

The conduct of Baldwin had, at the time of his 
defection, been regarded with horror by the reet of 
the crasadera; but impatience of privation had 
the same effect on others, which ambition had 
on him; and retiring from their suffering hr^ 
thren, Robert of Burgundy and sereral othen 
sought safety in flight, and were only brought back 
by threatening exhortations to return to their 
duty. But that which occasioned the most anr-- 
prise was the conduct of Peter the Hennit, who^ 
notwithstanding his natural enthusiasm, and th* 
great share which he had had in ginng rise to the 
expedition, secretly fonook the camp. He was 
pursued^ brought luick like a prisoner, reproached 
by Tancred for his disgraceful conduct, and th^ 
compelled to swear on the Grospels that he would 
.make no further attempt to desert. It was after- 
wards proclaimed, that whoeyer should be guilty 
.in future oi this offence, so ruinous to the canse^ 
ahould be punished as a homicide. y 

The conduct of Peter may be accounted, for 
without difficulty, if we suppose him to have been 
at the first solely instigated either by a blind en? 
thusiasm, or by motires of interest and ambition* 
The part which he had to peiform, after the 
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f moo ik ef fiMrupe eibbtrkcd im the midertakiag; 
wtam HMifficieat to oeespy his mind, or preflerve il; 
ID dw slato of fltadtemeBt into wUcfa be hsd been 
tlMWB, ^vrinfo preftckiBg as a dinnely csomniisioiied 
■liflBioiiaiy. Tiie power vrhich be bad posflested nor 
kAg^ fexjated i the nialftitadM wboai he hsd been 
abla to away with bis wonls had aU perished ; and 
vmdntr the pcoad ctevalieia nor their iicentionB fol^ ( 
hniwe canMl to bear eafaortatiom which had brought 
tlMm into 8D nmnj tronblei, and had lost their in** 
isMiee in nMMring and eabdftiing their fa«arls. Hewia 
tins faeeaniea o^er in the cmsaderi' can^ and ha 
MTwliie antbanty a4iich be bad possessed tiansfer^i 
fad to «aher baade. The mnatle of the prophet had 
Mien; the andtitade were ready to think on tha 
•toel«ciad coptams who cmriM IomI thrai to yicterf ^ 
and whose deeds they saw were worthy of adrni** 
tttieiib The ideas, ccmeqaently, eo enoonragtog, 
m iitod to aopport bim in bis labours, wete do- 
rtwyad. Wbiia be beliewied bims^lf to be ander 
the infliiaaoa of beaaea, and could Taiee tbe nni^ 
aenre by his amtaMas, be felt nedtber tbe ragged-* 
aaas «f the mad to b« bato feet, aar tbe want af 
bedtly 4aod to mppoit his spirits. But be naw 
found himself treated with oamparatire oantempt ; 
aadtfan etmngtb whicb«a&lded Mm to baier and 
aajaice was vaaisbed. If be bad ail along been a 
mtm CBikxkMag bypotnto, it i» sliU plainer why 
be ^lesert^d Impoetore will eadnia ansfanken, ea 
^tmg as then vemains the least baboca in its hi* 
to«r; 4i«t whim tbe--eTil it bas to bfear beconm 
greater than the advantage in reserve, «t w^ Ifarow 
atf'its disgiMe^ a»A make the best escape it can. 
ISw ^ prindpla of eonetaacy ia asaih a ataa^ 
tfa% >ia that df Mnawa devation to te caaae, wbioh 

u2 
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k rarely found to fail ; and if Peter raaBf mil 
forth with this feeling, his eondnct is a lamentidiki 
imtanoe of human weakneasy when least eaqwcted 
to be witnessed. ^ The stars," saya GiBbert»> 
** seemed as likely to fell from heaven* " Hm 
apology which has been offered for him, that h^ 
eonld not endnre the sight of the debawoheiiea 
and blasphemous folly of the cmsadeiSi will hard* 
ly avail in such a case* Thwe was still a lar)^ 
number of his companions as ready to fight fyc 
tfae'cross as when they first left Enrope. Hiose 
were others whom exhortation might hare reach^f 
ed, and who, wiule in such a state, ought never to 
have been deserted ; and he knew that his for- 
saking the camp would be to thousands, notwith- 
standing his diminished authority, an available ex- 
cuse to desert also. 

The vices daily committed in the camp were at 
last become so numerous, that those of the leaden 
who remained feithfnl to their trust, determined 
upon pumshing them with all the severity diey 
deserved. The finrt measure they adopted, waa 
to separate the multitude «f women which ae-' 
oompanied the army, and confine them to a di»- 
tant diviuon of the encampment. , This was fol- 
lowed by the condemnaUon of the criminds who 
had been most guilty of tbe. late disorders; l>ut 
licentiousness still reigned to a disgusting degree, 
and, mixed with the barbarities which die chief- 
tains exercised towards the Saracens who Mi 
into their hands, formed a scene of appalling 
wretdiedness. 

With the return of spring, the sitnadon of ^m 
cmsaders was somewhat ameliorated* Their lead- 
en aeqntred spirit and ie8oIntioii» and a new ener- 
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^ 0ieiBed gradoally di£ftiaiig itself among th« 

aoldien* Ftoraioas sent from Aimeiua, and from 

the idea of Rhodesy Cyprnsy and Chio8» aaaisted 

IB raBtoriag their atrength; and wh^& ambasaa* 

dora arrived from the Cidiph of Egypt, offeriag a 

tmaty of peace, if they would agree to lay down 

liieir arma, and visit Jenualem as simple pilgrims^ 

they letamed an answer, expressing their deleiw 

mination to enter the Holy City only as conquer'* 

on, and to form no aliiimce with the enemies of 

Jesus Christ. Shortly after the amhassadofs quit^v 

ted' the eamp, a battle was foaght between sevend 

Tniidsh Emirs who had arrived with snceonrs, and 

the Christians under Bohemond. The victory det 

dared itself on the side of the latter* Two thon* 

sand men, a thousand horses, and a fortress, re* 

warded their valour ; and messengers were sent to 

ii^iann the servants of the Caliph of the event. 

K anecess even still more decided followed upon 

ihia ; «id in a battle which was fought under the 

walls of the city, all the principal knights in the 

army rivalled each other in showing prodigies of 

courage, tiU the governor of the city was obliged 

to open its gates to the small and discomfited reni^ 

Hint <tf a band composed of his best warriors* 

These advantages encouraged the Christians to 
pnah the siege with renewed spirit. Discipline 
began i^;ain to be observed in the camp, and means 
were taken to employ even the most idle of the 
tahble which followed the army in some useful la- 
bour* Both Raymond and Tancred also o£Pered 
to construct towers, and defend them with theie 
own men« By these efforts, the dty was at length 
ao closely beset, that the besi^ers had no longof 
aay danger to apprehend from idbe sorties of t^ir 
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•ii^iiniM; B«t thoMm of the wonl Und •nitli 
oaed to be esnciied at iMlfa mdes, ivbeMnvi* «s 
fa ufaiUni ate ttraggler wu ttiken by (^itber |Muii|f t 
«m1 «be CbristwDfl of Antiodi were boI ekpewd to 
mete beibaiomt treotment tlwai chat whicli:tiMir 
Imthreo uillioled on whoef«r fell intlMsir vnjr* .-Jk 
troce wkvk tm defired hj the SaiooeB, osd aOt 
wrttrilliogly gnoted, fntAstepforaohoit tiBoofO 
llMte barborittes. Biit they wmiB raoonoaflMced hy 
m petty of the eneaiy nwderiog a Christnm hnigiiti 
alid IkenUy entting hflo kite pieceteoel. Hik 
)nmieg and aiBfcted wife hesooghi overy hnight eo 
«««»ge hit death, and her prayen were attmied 
to ; but wheo the •beuegen renewed tbdir attach 
they feond the eity nplenished with fieth ston^ 
ai^ ftepeoped to endwe jmothcr attack m hxoigem 
that which it tiad airm^ anpporteiir / 

The effotts of the craiaders w^ne lOdwAfad 
wHboot eSietlt, and no hsope appeared ef oaoeeirii 
till Bohemond teoanomred a project whieh ptomiaili 
to iaecooiplMh the desired objeot. Among the lowr 
mandiira of the Smnxaa army was a JSyriaa' veoaa 
gado, by same Phhronz, to whom SBaghisiao Jnai 
cotnimttod the defience of three towers. The imi 
portant post whieh be held, he had obteited by 
denying the Christian faidi in which he had >been 
bfonght up ; bat bis afoiice was ever on the iwOMh$ 
and ready to take advantage of any circoaiaitaaeo 
widch B^ght put a new vakie upon hie mady tna» 
son. Bohemond had made faimseif oc^siniod 
with this man ; had ftdly leamt the nsitaie of iMi 
ehaiaetec, and became convinced of ^e p e e si h ii lii iy 
cflf hriagmg him ov«r to his deMgns. NotwdlliHg^ 
however, tfaat sooh a discovery shotdd "be aoada 
prodvcing any partieuSpuT' adamitBge Oa 
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himselff he Btipnlated with the council of chiefs 
whom he aasembled for the pnrpose» that if he 
ebonldnrnke them masteni of Antiodi, the sove* 
reigaty of the city should be resigned to him as 
his iadepeadent possession. At firat the (Hroposi- 
tton was rejected with disdain, and Raymond in* 
ifignaatly declared that, after having nndeigone 
so many perils, and spent his blood freely in the 
cansei he would never consent either to an indivi- 
dual reaping the advantages which belonged to all 
in common, or to obtain a victory by artifices fit 
only for wmnen to employ* But Bohemond was 
not to be thwarted in his designs by a single re? 
pulse. On leaving the council, he lost no time in 
disseminating intelligence which might alarm the 
army as to the danger of its situation* Shortly 
after, the scouts which he had sent out returned 
with the appalling news, that the powerful Kerbo^ 
gi^ Prince of Mosul, was approaching with an ar- 
mament of two hundred thousand men, commands 
ed by twenty- eight of the bravest Emirs* Another 
eonneil was immediately called on the receipt of 
this intelligence* Bohemond again represented 
liis power to save the crusaders from the danger 
with which they were threatened ; repeated the 
oiSBT of Pbirouz to deliver up the towers he com- 
manded, if his friend Bohemond were promised the 
coimnand of the city on its being taken ; and as^ 
sared his auditors, that he had already spent large 
sums of money in endeavouring to accomplish an 
affior 80 likely to prove advantageous to their 
cause* The debate having been continued for some 
tiuM), and there appearing to be no alternative be- 
tween acceptmg his proposals, or exposing them* 
aelves to utter ruin, the assembled chieft> with tb* 
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«zee»tlQii of Raymond, at last agreed td tmite wiifc 
%tte rriiio^ of Tai^iltttin oVi tbe comMtiom h^offer- 
«d^ and pi««eed witlroiit delay to ih^ imrpiMi irf 
«h0€ity« 

EaHy tiie next dayi the amy reeek«d orden 
to prepare for qnitting tlie camp, and vftij led a 
abort way in liie direction by iii^ach tbe fbreea of 
Kerboga were aaid to be approaching. Willi tfao 
first 4edl^ of the light, bowerer, it was ordered 
\mcky and, onder the darkness of eveiung^, #al 
Mrefally intrenched near that qnarter Of the city 
where the treacherous Phironz commanded. A 
mmour of treason, which enddenly spread thronglk 
the garrison^ pnt him in momentary peril of bk 
fife. Ho was summoned before tbe governor, tmd 
questioned ; but his self-command and consninmiiift 
art sared him, and he was sent to resnme his ftiii^ 
liott. Bat the late occorren^ convinced bim ^M 
ilo tim<) Was to be lost ; and he proceeded to i^ 
form his brother, who commanded near him$ of l3i^ 
project in which he was engaged. Dii^sted lidti 
^e treason, the latter regarded him with an eyo 
of scorn that fired him with hatred ; and, not deign« 
tag to reply, Phironz instantly buried bis dagger 
in tbe heart of his bold and ftdthfal reprover. 
- The crusaders w^re now only waiting for ike 
tagntl to commence 1^ assault; Tbe night had 
aet in with gloom and tempest ; the hiHs echoed 
with foious blasts of wbd ; and th($ impetuoaA 
Orontes, lashed into fonm by the storm, tushed 
beneath the walls of the city witli a wild and con^ 
ataat roari Every now and then the extreme daric^ 
ness which prevailed was broken by lightnings thai 
seemed to envelope the Whole atmosphere in firis^ 
%md when the night w«m reeMired to iiJB wfrM glOom>^, 
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Ihf omwaoa gliure of a icQiiiel w«s 9em on lli« 
.iprestern horizoD, and gave fresh termor to tho se^ 
lemnity of the hour. At length, after the inteth 
.efi^oge lof messages hetwe^n Phirous and tha 
Cfanstiansy directions were givea to commettte tha 
^leiprise; but, to the dwmay of Boheipond, no 
jone was found willing to venture on the serrica. 
Pindiag entreaties yain^ be himself mounted the 
Msaling-b^er which had he^n let down from the 
walls ; and, having convewed a few moments with 
lis Bllft who accused him of dangerous delay» he 
jHJ(Hne4 his companions. Animated hy his t^ 
«nplei sixty of the holdest aJVMmg them aeized thf 
ladder, and gained the summit of the fortificatiooi. 
These w«re jMlowed hy others ; aady wilib only a 
i^yight accident, owing to the brMdcing ef the 
P9fiah which helped diem to aaoend^ the whole 
hand was in a ehort time sa&ly initbin the cilft. 
fhirouv wmedinttely gave up the three towef% 
popntod to the hody of his murdeiysd brother •• an 
additioufd evidence of his siacmty, and prooaeded 
to djrect them to the most favourahle point* of atr 
Igdc. Seven more towera were speedily gained 
jpossessiop of; grenter numbers of the crusaden 
fwoimded the waJls ; and a gate being foveed, the 
^tc^ets were aboptly filled with the unexpected enet 
Uif» Th? aconstomed wnr-eiy of the Gluistians^ 
shouted through every quarter oi the oity, roosed 
theinhabitaots from thew slunibeia, and they faast- 
eaad to inquire the csnae of the tumult ; hat pe» 
lished' under the swords of the enemy before they 
$oi4d leiMm the <H%in of their danger. The mam* 
pa«re wns long and bloody, and when the elnadard 
of BohoBMod» disfAnyed on the walb^ inftmaoad 
An vtni«ind«r,of llui nrmy thot thn place.vw won$ 
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nmllitfides nulied in ; and^ though they could not 
now partake in the glory of the enterprise, deter- 
mined to have their fall share in the work of 
slaughter and pillage. In that one terrible nigh^ 
the blood of ten thousand slaughtered citizens 
washed the streets of Antioch ; and saltisfied with 
•their success, though the citadel yet remained un- 
taken, the Christians prepared to enjoy the luxa- 
lies of their new dominion. The unfortunate 
Baghisian, finding himself betrayed, had fled, the 
moment he found resistance was of no availi and 
was hastening alone to summon Kerboga to Us 
protection ; but on his way he was met by some 
Armenians, who, recognising the miserable prince, 
approached him, and one of them seizing his 
sword, plunged it into his bosom, and carried hii 
bleeding head as a sure passport to the favour of 
the conquerors. The baser Phirouz— -who ascrib- 
ed the whole of his conduct to a vision, which be 
affirmed he ha4 seen, of Jesus Christ, and to the 
command which was then given him — ^was largely 
rewarded for the share he had taken in the capture 
of the city, and formally renewed his profession of 
the Christian faith. To finish his story at once, he 
afterwards went to Jerusalem with the crusaders, 
but again changed his religion, and died detested 
wherever his name was known, leaving a memory 
loaded with the blackest infamy. 

Tbe rejoicings of the conquerors were not long 
uninterrupted. The dreaded foe, who had precis 
pitated the Christian chiefs into the design of ob^ 
taining possession of Antioch, was at hand ; and 
his name, rendered terrible by the number of hisi 
battles, struck consternation into the hearts of the 
cmsadeni. Fipm the nujpparts of the city agunsi 
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wbich tihey had so lately directed their forces as 
besiegers, they aaw a host approach, to protect 
themselves from which, they would bare to em- 
ploy the same defences, and would probably perish 
beneath them in the same manner as their former 
enemy. On the third day after their triumph, the 
soldiers of Kerboga shook their threatening spears 
on the plain before Antioch. The Christian chiefs 
advanced to meet them, but were repulsed with 
fearful loss, and they were again punished for their 
profligate waste of the plenty which they had lately 
enjoyed by the most distressing want of provisions. 
To such misery were they at last reduced from 
this cause, that cotemporary writers profess them- 
selves unwilling to relate the frightful means they 
employed to satisfy their hunger. A fieital dy- 
sentery followed upon this famine. Those who pre- 
served existence through all their miseries, were 
scarcely able to support their emaciated bodies 
along the streets. Tlie proudest knights were re- 
duced to beg charity of Uiose whom chance might 
make possessors of some article of food ; and deser- 
tion again began to assist with sickness in thinning^ 
the ranks of the army. Some plunged themselves 
into the moat, which defended one side of the 
dty; others stole down the ramparts by means 
of ropes, and were branded in consequence with 
the title of rope-dancers ; but few of them lived 
to blush at their shame, the sword of the Turks 
completing the destruction which disease had so 
effectually commenced. 

At length the clamours of despair were hushed in 
a death-like silence. A deep and universal stupor 
prevailed through the city. All remembrance ap- 
peared lost of either hope or suffering; and, shut- 
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fing thevmelvvs withiii their boiue^, the ftHniAkig 
wretches laid tbemselves down to die, as the only 
jnefoge they could obtain froin their misery. B9$ 
ffoddenly, as if ^waking from the exhaustion of a 
fever to rave again in its phrenzy, a belief seioed 
them that they were the subject of roiraclss, 
wrought either for their deliveraace, or to persuade 
them to make some desperate attempt to effect it. 
The invention of these supposed prodigies was, of 
oomsey the work of minds still capable of deteiw 
miniJBg upon the means most likely to assist than in 
fheir pnipose ; but they had the dfect of reality, or 
iof ft dream fully believed in, on the weak apd 
feverish spirits of the multitude; who Uetened 
wid^ an eager, bewildered earnestness to the re^^ 
latiotts. An Italian priest asserted, that watching 
one night m a church, he had seen Jesus Christ, 
who, in company with the Virgin Mary and th^ 
prince of the Apostles, expressed his indign^4iei| 
fit the conduct of the crusaders. The Virgin, it wsiy 
said, threw herself at the knees of her son, and 
besought him, with many tears and sopplicatioiMii 
to relent. '' Risoj then, " said he to the priest, 
<< go and tell my peof^ that I will again have 
mercy on them ; declare to tbem that if they will 
return to me, the day of their deliverance is at 
hand." Another priest, of Marseilles, appeared 
before the assembly of chiefs, to tell them that h# 
bad had a vision of Saint Andrew three times in # 
dream. << Go,'' said the Apostle, ** to the church 
of my brother Peter at Antioch. Near the chief 
sltar, you will find, m;ider ground, the iron head of 
the lance which pierced the side of our Redeemer* 
In three days, this instn^nent of eternal sah^stion 
will bo manifeit to bis diM^las. Thai mjpfie 



matk, eanied ftC tbe he$d of the amy, irHl effed 
tife deltFenmce of the ChriBthuiSy and pierce %h» 
heiirt cf the Infidels I " 

The eireumstances under whi<^ they were now 
placed, indaced the chiefs to listen to this sttangift 
rebtion. Those who, at another time, might have 
de^sed it as an ahsdrd invention, were willing^ 
to conceal their incredulity ; and the rest, eithet 
partaking in the superstition of the multitude, o^ 
tendered easy of belief by exhaustion, eagerly re* 
eeived it as a true indication of speedy succour. 
Their hopes were lately grierously disappointed 
by the intelligence, diat die Emperor Alexis, 
who was on his march towards Antioch, hating 
heard of their miserable condition, bad turned 
back in despair of being able to deliver lli«m; 
To the other circumstances, also, which coiltrt« 
bated to render their condition more horrible, was 
added the destruction of churches and palacesi, 
which were set fire to by the order of Bohemond^ 
who thought, by Uiat means, to drive the fngitiveii 
from their retreats. A deputation, lastly, whil^ 
they had sent to Kerboga, with an offer to resign 
the city on condition of being permitted to retuni 
to their own country, was scomfdly rejected ; and 
death or slavery seemed inevitable. 

So timely a revelation, therefore, as that of ^^ 
prieftt of Marseilles, was not to be rejected. It 
offered tbe only diaace of safety which remained ; 
•nd Tancred swore never to forsake th^ entei^ 
prise, whale he could muster sixty companions. 
Ilayiaond, Godfl'ey, and one or two othets, had 
done so likewise ; and they now saw a possibility 
of ndlyiag their cUscomfited followers; On the 
third day after ike vision bad beett seen^ a party 
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of lwelvie» composed of knights and piiestiy and 
pceompatiied by fieveral wovkmen, proceeded to 
the church of St Peter. They dog, however^ for 
eeTeral honrsy and to the depth of twelre feet, 
without diBCOTeri&g the object of their labour. 
The night had by this Ume set in, and the de- 
apairing Chriatiana began to kwe that ferronrof 
laith with which they had commenced their under-^ 
taking. At hut the priest Bartholemy, who had 
been faroared with the vision, descended, amid 
the prayers of his companions, to search the cave 
which had been dug. All at once the sacred lance 
head glimmered in the doubtful light. A about 
of joy was sent up, and having wrapped the ve* 
Durable relic in a cloth of costly purple, the dis- 
coverers admitted their wondering and gladdened 
brethren to behold the instrument of thcor deliver- 
ance. By another vision of Saint Andrew, the 
priest declared that Raymond was to be the keeper 
of the mystical iron, and that the day on which it 
was found should be for ever after kept as a fes- 
tival 

The chiefs lost no time in taking advantage of 
the joyful excitement which prevuled among their 
followers. They exhorted them to be prepared 
for shortly attacking the enemy, and to support 
their spirits by the certainty of receiving celestial 
assKBtance. A deputation was then sent to Ker- 
boga, at the head of which were Count Herlnin, 
and Peter the Hermit, who seems by this time to 
have recovered all his former zeal and resolution* 
With a haughty tone and gesture he thus addressed 
the Saracen, as if supported by an army that coukl 
at a moment confound its antagonists with defisat : 
<* The Christian princes, those heroes favoured of 



<^M^'*> ««)|i h%t'* i9bo «M ni^ aiBiMii(>lieil ^ A»- 
iSodiy e^inmind ymi) ^#ttteA ^i«e days, to ab«m 
Jim "dib ^tjr. Hmm prdvuieei) i£6«*d towm, 
«M(rki4 iffbk tlM9 blood of tnartjrra^ «^e tb^ fVo|^ 
yoi|M)0i^Oii6 of CMsiiiiie ; and m al4 Cbrifttums are 
lMi[itbcit«» w« at-e cdM t^ af«agb tlva ^ffeHngft of 
<iiO p^Mibttfted iobabitan^ and Mend thft heii^ 
mge of Obrist. Heav«d has pemhifed tbaK Ali*- 
attd Jerusalem shoald, as a ptttiiethm^nl tdk 
«]&% be for a time under the power of fbPa 
infidel. B«t we have repeated, and our .teaM 
have restored us to divine favour. Respect, then, 
our right. We give you three days to effect your 
departure. If you refuse compliance, fear the 
power and vengeance of an army of which God is 
the leader. But as soldiers of the cross, we de- 
sire not to steal a victory ; and we offer you the 
choice of a general battle, or of one waged be- 
tween a certain number of your bravest men against 
a like number of Christian warriors, or, if you 
will, let the contest be decided by yourself in single 
combat with one of the Christian princes. *' 

Kerboga listened to this address in astonish- 
ment; and, manifesting the most contemptuous dis- 
regard of the Hermit's threats, replied, that '< it 
was not for men in the situation of the Christians 
to offer conditions. They had only to choose be- 
tween slavery and death. " So saying, and pre- 
ventmg Peters attempt to reply, he had them 
driven from his presence. On their return to An- 
tioch, the reception they had met with was eagerly 
demanded by the anxious Christians ; but Godfrey 
prudently stopped the discouraging recital, and 
joined with his brother chiefs in exhorting them to 
prepare for battle on the next day. All was im- 

x2 
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niedSalelf bustle and confiiaiom The apkit wbielh 
Jnd formerly animated them retained* They col* 
lected their arms, aliarpened their swords and 
lanoesy and repaired their armonr, whilst those wIm 
ind been fortunate enough to gain any sapply ci 
food, went about and shaved it with their less 
hKppY brethren. About midnight the busy hum 
4>f martial preparation was changed into the so* 
lemn murmur of devotion. A hundred thousand 
crusaders bowed their knees in humble confessioo» 
and partook in the sacrifice of the mass. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MTSASOr VHB SAaACXNS BKVOftB AMTIOCH-i-THB CBUSADE&fe 

ArPBOACH JSBU8AUCM. . 

JuNB 28. On the momiog of the following 
day — that of Saint Peter and Saint Paul — all 
the troops were assembled under their respec- 
tive banners, and the Bishop of Pay, and other 
prelates and ecclesiastics, clad in white robes, and 
bearing a cross, walked through the ranks,^'ex- 
horting the soldiers to continue firm in their holy 
contest, and assuring them of a triumph both tem- 
poral and etemaL The whole army, consisting of 
six battalions, each of which was divided into two 
parts, then moved toward the river. The infantry 
took the lead, and Count Hugo had the command 
of the first squadron. After him went Godfrey, 
who was followed by the Counts of Flanders and 
Normandy. Then came Adhemar with the sol- 
diers of Raymond, who was obliged, by a wound 
lately received, to remain behind, and commit the 
custody of the holy lance to his chaplain, who 
now bore it to the battle. Tancred led the fifth 
division, and Bohemond commanded a body of 
reserve ; the disabled Raymond having it in charge 
to defend the city, if attacked. 

But ihm army, though consisting of the bravest 
knights and the best soldiers of Christendom, 
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would have seemed, to a casual obserFor, little 
calculated to contend with the forces of the prood 
Saracen. All the horses which could he coUected 
amounted only to three hundred, and most of ^dre 
knights were, therefore, obliged to appear on foot« 
or, as many did, on camels and asses. Even Gef- 
frey himself, the leader of a squadron, and one of 
their most renowned heroes, only possessed a horse 
by obtaining the loan of one from Raymond. The 
Duke of Normandy was forced to beg the aaaia 
fayour, or he must otherwise hare fought on fotA* 
But these disadvantages, as well as the weaknesa 
which so generally oppressed the soldiers front 
thieiir late want of provisions, were overbalanced by 
the enthusiasm and confidence which tuiiversiflly 
inspired them, and by the concord which prevailed 
among their chiefs. The experienced Kerboga^ 
aware of the strength which his hitherto despised 
enemy derived from this circumstance, looked with 
a doubtful eye upon his vast and splendid arma- 
ment. Owing to the rivalships which existed he* 
tween the different Turkish princes, he could de« 
pend with no certainty upon their co-operation, if 
any thing should occur to awaken their pride ot 
jeadousy. When intelligence,'therefore, was brought 
him that the Christian army was advancing, a sea<- 
iraition of fear was mixed with the astonish ment 
Which the tidings occasioned ; and he despatched 
a message to the chiefs, offering to decide the con- 
test by a single combat. But the Christians were 
now as disinclined to risk their success on such a 
chance, as they were anxious to do so, a few hovak 
before ; and they returned an answer, signifying 
their determination to place their trust in the God 
of battles^ and await the issue of a general combat. 
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; The Saracen, therefore, immediately prepared 
lor the onset, and the Christiana were beset by nu- 
neroQa bands of his boldest troops, who endea* 
▼oared to cut off one part of the army from ano- 
ther. But urged on by the prayers and ezhorta« 
tions of the clergy, many of whom had posted 
themselves on the ramparts, and by the sight of 
theur wives and children, who joined their voices 
with those of the priests, the crusaders passed 
forward with irresistible courage, fearlessly mwch* 
ing through the conflagration of vast heaps of hay 
•1^ stnbble with which the enemy had beset them, 
and striking down ^(rhoever opposed their passage. 
In this manner they proceeded towards the moun* 
tains, the principal fury of the infidels being di* 
iBcted against that part of th» forces which pos« 
■essed the sacredlance ; ^< but," says the pious chap- 
lain who bore it, ^' not a man of them was wound* 
ed-^not an arrow struck them, but fell harmless to 
the earth. * In the mean time, " says the same 
ttuthor, ** God sent a shower of snuill, bnt odmferoua 
and gratefol rain upon the host, thus comforting 
and r^reshing his people ; for whoever it touched 
felt inspired with new strength, and went forth re« 
joicing as if he had been nourished in celestial 
palaces." Nor was this, it is asserted, the only 
miracle which was wrought in favour of the Chris* 
tians. I The horses, which had scarcely received 
any food for seven days, fidled not in vigour to 
the end of the battle ; and the army itself, which 
at first appeared smaller than that of the enemy, 
was wonderfnlly enlarged by the Lord. The same 
belkf in the interposition oi heaven remained from 

* Raimond de Agile*. f Idtm. 
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die btgioniogto the end of the <^mbal; tnd Sunt 
George, Saint Theodore, and Saint Maimce #effe 
said to faftve been seen fighting in the ranks, d»A 
like knights, bat showing their angelic nature by 
die excessive lustre of their annonr, sad the re^ 
siBtless might with whidi tfae^ hewed down the 
Moslem. 

* The force which these feelings gave to the Chris- 
tian arms was soon experienced by the Saraoen 
chiefs* One after the other was obliged to giva 
way before the faithful Tancred, the inviBcibW 
Godfrey, and the rest of the distinguished fcnightSy 
who all vied with each other in the glory of tkm 
day. At length the example of the Emir Sock- 
man, who fought with the same bravery and de^ 
Totion for the crescoit as the Christians did for* 
the cross, animated the siidcing spirits of his as- 
sociates, and a desperate attadc was made upoii 
the body of reserve, commanded by BohemoDdi 
The assault was unexpected, and pressed witli 
such fury, that that important part of the ctitrf 
Miers' army was beginning to give way, whett 
Godfrey flew to its assistance^ and in a little tiatv 
the Saracens were totally routed; They endea« 
vonred for a moment to rally on the mountains^ 
but were immediately pursued by the impetuous 
conquerors ; and Kerboga, who bad beheld the dis* 
eomfiture of his forces from die lofty station oit 
which he had fixed his tent, fled in dismay towards 
the Euphrates. The superior horses of the Moslem 
cavalry enabled a part of his army to elude the 
pursuit of the Christians ; but Tancred continued 
10 follow them till sunset ; and hundreds fell under 
the hands of the Sjrrian and Armenian Christians, 
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iriioi rathed updn them in diArent parts of dim 
rout. 

The wealth which the cooqaerors found in the 
tamp of thjB enemy was immense. The jewels of 
gold and silver, which are represented as forming 
part of, ^he spoil remind us of ^tbe hisaps of pre- 
cious ornaments Which strewed the field of Cannes* 
HorseS) camels, and piles of stores, also met their 
joyful eyes wheresoeyer they tamed; and they only 
ecAsed from the pleasure of taking possession of 
their booty, to gaze with wonder and ddight on 
|he glittering tent of Kerboga. That superb edi- 
fice, the whole of which was covered with the 
moal costly silks, was of such extent, that in the 
apartments which surrounded the space occupied 
by the chiefs two thousand men might be lodged 
with convenience. The sight of all these magni« 
fioent trophies of their victories, and the quantity 
ef provisions with which they were suddenly sup^ 
pMed, were dangerous to the order and sober beu^ 
kig of men who had for several weeks been snf* 
laiing all the hardships of a besieged town. The 
Bidiop of Puy, therefore, undertook the pious tai^ 
of exhorting them to enjoy their triumph with 
temperance and moderation ; and he went through 
the camp clad in his helmet and coat of mail, 
mifigUng his prayers with tears of holy gratitude, 
and bearing along with him the sacred lance, thai 
powerful instrument of their victory. 

The effect of this unexpected event on the mindt 
of the Mahometans of iljitiodi and its neighbour* 
hood was prodigious. A feith not supported by 
the clearest evidence of reason is always as un- 
stable as any other product of the imaginattoh. So 
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eonfidttit had die Moslems been of their prophet's 
assistancey so sore that he would destroy the 
Christian anny, that when Kerboga was seen urg- 
ing his rapid flight across the desert, numbers of 
them renounced their religion and became diiwi|^e9 
of the cross. Their conyersion was, perhaps, M 
little sincere or productive of good, as the belief of 
the thousands who, pretending to war for the glory 
of God, gave themselves over to eveir species of 
licentiousness ; but it served well to mdicate the 
state of mind in which the wor^ippers of the pro- 
phet fought under his standard, and to prove, ^t, 
•o fiur as religious enthusiasm was concerned, both 
Christians and Mahometans were subject to a ai-^ 
milar excitement, and to the same kind of varia-» 
tions in its influence. We have every reason to 
suppose, that there never was a large body of pro-^ 
fessing Christians in which so ' many disbeli^eni 
could be found as among the boasting hosts of tber 
erosaders ; for, whenever want and mdkifyig aesaB- 
ed them, they appear to have lost all soberness of 
trust and devodon ; and in the season of plenty antf 
repose, licentiousness reigned, to such a complete 
annihilation of all moral feeling, that it is imposdble 
to regard the men who committed it as retaining 
their Christian faith. 

The want of good policy among their leaders 
was again apparent after the victory of Antiocb; 
The people, exalted to a height of confidendt 
which would have rendered them invincible, ear- 
nestly begged to be led immediately to Jerusalem. 
But the chiefs had private views to consult before 
they could proceed on their enterprise f, and it 
may be remarked throughout the history of tfae^ 
crusades, that while the multitude were impelled 
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ifmvmfd by a tbovgbt]«s8 and determiiied entbqsi- 
asviy tbeir isaperiars had alnrays a regard to per- 
sonal, aafi^y or aggpraiidizemeat» which tempered 
the liyeliness of their zeal. So far, indeed, does 
thia appear to have been the case, that the readi- 
ness with which many of them took the cross may 
be £urly ascribed to the situation of their estates^ 
thoir want qf employment for numerous bands of 
letaineiSy and the chance which the Holy War seem* 
ed- to offer, either of new possessions, or of booty 
which wonld enable them to return to Europe in 
wealth and splendoar. This selfish spirit had aim ^ 
reedy shone forth in Baldwin and Bobemond ; and 
ngtii feir.of the inferior knights had manifested an 
equid eegemess to provide fw themselves on the 
first occasion which might offer* In the present 
instence, however, the cause of the sacred sepul- 
chre suflTered materially from - the prevalence of 
this disposition. The Counts of Hainault and 
Vermandois were deputed to call upon Alexis for 
hie promised assistance ; and for that purpose set 
oet for Constantinople* The former perished ou 
tbe way, but the latter arrived safely at the sup- 
posed end of his journey ; and having remained 
tlvere a sIm^ time» proceeded to Europe, without, 
sending any message to his brethren, to inform- 
tlpm either of his defection, or of the result of his 
mission. Bohemond, on the other hand, had .been 
installed, according to his. original stipulation, as, 
prince of the concpiered city ; and the surrounding, 
provinces were well fitted to exdte the cupidity 
of wraridous noUes and adventnrous knights. 

The consequence of all this was a determine-. 
tion, on the part of the chiefs, to defer their march 
to Jerusalem till the autumoi the alleged reason. 

VOL. I. Y 
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itfi the delay being the extreme heat, and ttn* 
faealthinese of the fleasoo. Bnt people urased te 
Inxniy, and who, -from being unaccustomed to in- 
actinty, are liable to sink into sloth, or bnrst ont 
into a lawless triumph over morality, are ezpoeed 
to mndi less peril in the most difficult of enter- 
prises, than when resting idly in a camp* A con- 
tagion of a destmctire nature shortly made its ap* 
pearance among the erusaders* Their nnmbeni 
Dad been increased by new forces from Europe \ 
and in the crowded city and its neighbonrhood, 
dLsease sent thoasands and tens of thonsands to 
the grave. Among those who thus perished, were 
several warriors of distinction ; and in Adhenuav 
the Bishop of Pay, the aimy lost one of its moit 
powerful and conscientious supporters* 

Some relief to their sufferings was sought in a 
determination of the chiefs to explore the snr-' 
rounding provinces* By this measure the multi- 
tude became divided ; and the quarrels which were 
daily arising between Bohemond, Raymond and 
others, were for a short time effectually stopped* 
But die winter approached before they were a« 
ware, and bad and threatening weather made them 
again doubtful whether it would be prudent* to 
recommence their march. A supposed sign from 
heaven, however, revived their doubtful courage* 
In the middle of the night, the watchmen on the 
city walls gazed with awe upon a globe of fire 
that wrapped half the sky in flames. The city 
WiBs awakened by their cries of awe, wonder and 
delight; and multitudes assembled to admire and 
interpret the sublime vision. 

But things were far from being in the state in 
which they, ought to have been, with so many 
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WftVB and' Christian knights at the head of the 
armament. Much blood had been spent in the 
separate- expeditions which had been lately nn* 
dertaken ; and the town of Marra was conqner* 
ed at the expense of every qnsMty o( humanity. 
Were the recitab given respecting the siege and . 
conquest of that place found only in the writings 
of infidels, we should at once rank them with the 
most detestable slanders ; but their truth unfortu- 
nately is rendered probable by their being the as- 
sertions of Christian authors^ and of those who 
eulogized the crusaders as the most faithful ser- 
vants of God. We should, however, derive little' 
profit from enumerating the barbarities committed 
on several of these occasions, and the state of 
feeling to which the Christians were reduced, 
after committing their deeds of wild ferocity, may 
be sufficiently understood from our simply stating 
the £ftct, that after having made themselves mas- 
ters of Marra, they banqueted on the dead bodies' 
of their enemies, — an instance of terrible savage- 
ness, which not even the extremity of famine can' 
suffidently account for. The absence of Godfrey 
also, who was on a visit to his brother Baldwin,' 
and the bitter dislike which existed against Bohe-' 
mond, on account of his possession of Antioch/ 
and the obstinacy with which Raymond was press-^' 
ing the siege of Archas, as a means of private ad- 
vantage, greatly weakened the forces, and dissi-' 
pated on inferior objects the energy which should; 
have been reserved for the great end of their ex- 
pedition. Several circumstances occurred during 
this interval, which served to agitate their minds,' 
aftd afford frefih indications of the power which 
iha grossest supeistition exercised upon their un« 
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dentandingB. It was at the siege of Atdma thai 
the mvacnlous natjue of the lance-head hegan to 
be openly douhted. Raymond had impnidentiy 
endearonred to make it a source of honour and- 
profit exclosiyely to himself ; this awakened the 
jealonsy of the other chiefs, and at last he found 
that the whole story was treated with contempt 
by some, and with doubt by all. Bartholemyv 
however, still asserted, and probably believed, the 
holiness of the relic. As a proof of his sincerity, 
be offered to expose himself to an ordeal of firo. 
A large pile was constmcted of inflammable ma- 
terials, and a narrow path being made in the midat 
of h, it was then set on fire. The nndonbting 
jtriest passed through the blazmg aHey, and ap- 
peared unharmed before the wondering spectators ; 
but the next day he perished in the most dread- 
ful agonies. The lance was, shortly after this 
event, foigotten, and Count Raymond left to sedc 
another mode of increasing his importance. 

A. D. 1099. But in the early part of March, all 
the chiefe of the Christian army were assembled in 
Laodicea, and found that their united forces a- 
mounted to no more than about twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen hundred horse. When it is re- 
membered that three hundred thousand soldiers, 
ardent in the pursuit of conquest, had lately fol- 
lowed the banner of the'cross, it requires no refer- 
ence of the difficulties which opposed their pro- 
gress, to give an idea of their suffering. Nerer 
did such multitudes perish under the hardships to 
which war exposes its deluded votaries. The mi- 
series, however, which had so greatly diminished 
the numbers of the army, were now much lass to- 
be dreaded. A fleet iiom Bologna brought laige 
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qoantitieB of provisions, and it was to attend them 
as near as possible on their route ; while the forces, 
being at present composed of the choicest men^ 
aad of those who had been long tried in the 
worst times without shrinking, had much greater 
strength as an army than the vast and ungovern- 
able multitude which had besieged Antioch. 

Their course towards the Holy City was at* 
tended with little difficulty. They subdued, either 
by force, or by the terror which their name in* 
spired, die different Emirs who ventured to oppose 
a temporary barrier to their progress. Tripoli, 
Tyre and Sidon, trembled at their hosts of glitter- 
ing spears ; and, as they proceeded, the towers of 
Acre, with its rich storehouses and strong bul- 
warks, rose before them — ^the most tempting and 
the most important prize which had yet offered 
itself to their view. If they had possessed any 
prudence, the siege of this place would have been 
undertaken as an essential part of their enterprise* 
It has always been regarded as the strongest safe- 
guard to Palestine, indeed as being essential to the 
defence of that country, both on account of its power- 
ful fortifications, and its safe and almost inexhausti- 
ble granaries. But the ardour which now inspired 
the crusaders would not suffer them to pause, 
though the delay was necessary to their future 
success. Jerusalem was within a few days journey ; 
and had they even believed, that their route would 
be followed by a horde of lions, they would not 
have stopped to provide against their attack. Pri- 
vate feuds, the ambition and avarice of the chiefs, 
are represented as entirely disappearing under the 
strong excitement with which the Holy City was 
looked for ; and they were satisfied with a pro- 
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■use giyen by tbe.Emir of Accon, ot Acre, that 
if Jenisalem should sunendery he would ioMBie*- 
diately resign the keys of his dty. The same as* 
8iiran<^ was given by other goyemors ; and^ eon* 
tented itith these promises, the;^ hastened ' their 
inarch tall they entered npon the wild andnaoitti* 
tainons district in the midst of which Jeroflaliem 
once raised its marble domes and spires, the g)<ory 
of the whole earth. Lydda and Ramla, two 
small cities on the way, fell immediately into 
their hands ; and haTing expelled from their minds 
il slight feeling of terror at the remembr an ce of 
what they had suffered before Antioch, l^ey de- 
termined on attempting the captnre of Ae Holy 
City without farther delay. Ramla is bat tikt 
leagaes from Jemsalem, and Emmaos, which they 
next reached, is but sixty ftirlongs. At this latter 
place, some Christians came from Bethlehem to hail 
the approach of the crasadera, and to implore their 
assistance. The cbivalroas and noble-hearted Tan- 
cred heard their entreaties, and determined on 
rendering them the snccoar which, as a soldier of 
the cross, he was bound to give, wheneTer it might 
be demanded. In the night, he proceeded to th^ 
birth-place of onr Saviour, attended by a band of 
bold and devout followers ; and in the same hour in 
which Christ was bom, the victorious believer plant- 
ed his banner on the walls of the conquered town. 
It was with the most ei^r impatience the cru- 
saders expected the return of day to pursue their 
march to the very gates of Jerusalem. Long and 
perilous had been their pilgrimage. They had 
undergone miseries which had mowed down near 
three hundred thousand of their brethren. Pro- 
digies had attended them <m Aeir way, and their 
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noiks had been sifted of ^e weak, the waTering,* 
•ad the fiuthless. Whatever temptation they had 
felt to torn back was now conquered ; the doubts 
which once assailed their belief in the special fa** 
▼oar of God, Tanished in the solemn impressions 
which the surrounding scenes made upon their 
liearts. They had passed over deserts, vanqubh* 
ed myriads of fierce and powerful foes, and now 
saw before them the reality of that holy vision 
which had haunted them in their native land, and 
hbea their only support and consolation, w1m»I 
sufferings worse than death had bowed their spi- 
nts to the earth. Even the coldest and the least 
devout among them could not contemplate his 
present situation without being deeply and strong- 
ly moved. He was resting near the holiest spot 
oi all the earth ; and he was about either to 
trium[A, and be counted among the men who 
were blessed for the valour of their arms, or to 
make his grave where the whole land was fl^agrant 
with the dews of P&radise. The least enthusias- , 
tic of mankind, after a long series of trjring anxie- 
ties and dangers, could hardly resist such an ap- 
peal to the imagination* 

The Christians passed the hours of this last 
night of their pilgrimage in watching ; and celes- 
tial phenomena appeared to give additionid solemn 
nity to their reflections. The moon was eclipsed, 
and seemed covered with a bloody veil ; and tb 
they looked upon the portentous sigA, a hundred 
anxious voices repeated, from one part of the camp 
to the other, the interpretation which the priest 
^ve of the appearance. At length the night grew 
near its dose, and with the earliest speck of day 
the crusaders b^au their march to the city. The 
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•cenery round about Jenisalem, according to \he 
accounts of all who hare visited Palestine^ is wild 
and picturesque in the extreme. Rugged and pre- 
cipitous rocks rise abore valleys of great beauty 
and luzuriousness. In the happier times of the 
land those dark precipices were clothed with the 
fruitful olive, and the rich and graceful vine ; while 
the small plains and valleys whi^ they enclosed 
flourished with glorious - harvests of com and 
fruit. But the ravages of war had not been 
more destructive to the cities of Judea, than to 
the surrounding territory. That patient culture, 
which had clothed the steepest mountams with ver- 
dure, was discontinued when the old inhabitants of 
the land were expelled by the sword of the enemy. 
The barren rocks, no longer covered with the scan- 
ty soil with which art and industry had concealed 
tome of their ruggedness, presented in many pla- 
ces a wild picture of desolation ; and the crusaders 
were, by turns, awed and delighted as they contem- 
plated the savage chasm, the stem and gloomy 
mountains, or the few intervening tracks which 
were still beautified with flowing springs, and 
groves of mulberry and olive trees. 

But every eye was strained to catch the first 
sight of the Holy City ; and at length Jerusalem 
rose before them in all its sacred majesty. A cry 
of exultation announced the triumphant joy with 
which it was beheld. The knights threw them- 
, selves from their horses, and every soldier in the 
army prostrated himself upon the earth, to adore 
his God and Redeemer. Floods of tears bedewed 
the ground where they knelt ; their breasts heaved 
with the most tumultuous sighs ; and their stony 
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iMTts, iays the hiBtorian, * were taken awaJTt and 
replaced by hearts of flesh. When they arose they* 
binr^d their feet, as if they were treading on the 
sitar of God ; and, weeping sometimes for joy/ 
and at other times in the deep anguish of penitence, 
they proceeded towards the gates of the city. 

The feelings which thus affected the crusaders 
iB^ere natural to their situation and the state of 
their minds. But no person, perhaps, of ordinary 
susceptibility could contemplate the same scenes 
without similar emotions. The accounts given hy 
travellers of later times confirm this opinion. '* Ha- 
giopoUs !" says Doctor Clarke, " exclumed a Greek 
in the van of our cavalcade ; and, instantly throw- 
ing himself from his horse, was seen upon hier 
knees, bai'e«headed, facing the prospect he snr- 
reyed. Suddenly the sight htirst upon us all. 
The effect produced was that of perfect silence 
throughout the wholio company. Many of our 
party, by an immediate impulse, took off their 
hats, as if entering a church, without being sen- 
sible of so doing. The Greeks and Catholics shed 
torrents of tears ; and presently beginning to cross 
themselves, with unfeigned devotion, asked if they 
might be permitted to take off the covering from- 
their feet, and proceed bare-footed, to the Holy 
Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for the 
grandeur of the spectacle which the city alone ex- 
hibited. Instead of a wretched and ruined town, 
by some described as the desolated remnant of Je- 
rusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and 
stately metropolis, presenting a magnificent assem- 
bhige of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and mo- 

' * Robertas M onachus. 
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nasteries ; all of which, glittering in the msLtrnjUt 
•hone with inconceivable splendour. " * 

The account which the Jewish historian has 
left us of Jerusalem and its fortifications in his 
time, enahles us to form some idea of the adyaa- 
tages which it possessed by nature as a place of 
defence, and of the manner in which it had been 
Tendered almost impregnable by the skill and per- 
severance of its original inhabitants. '^ The city 
of Jerusalem/' says he,t " was fortified with three- 
walls on such parts as were not encompassed with 
nnpassable valleys ; , for in such places it hath but 
one wall. The city was built upon two hillsy 
which are opposite to one another, and have a 
Talley to divide them asunder ; — at which valley 
the corresponding rows of houses on both hills 
end. Of these hills, that which contains the up* 
per city is much higher, and in length more direct- 
Accordingly, it was called the * Citadel,' by King 
David ; — he was the fiither of that Solomon who 
built this temple at the first ; — ^but it b by us called} 
the ' Upper Market-place.' But the other hilly 
which is called ' Acra,' and sustains the lower ci- 
ty, is of the shape of a moon, when she is horn- 
ed. Over against this there was a third bill, but 
naturally lower than Acra, and parted formerly 
from the other by a broad valley. However, in 
those times when the Asamoneans reigned, they 
filled up that valley with earth, and had a mind to 
join the city to the temple. They then too]^ off 
part of the height of Acra, and reduced it, to be 
of less elevation than it was before, that the tetn* 
pie might be superior to it. Now, the Valley of 

• TiYveUuyol. iv. 
t Josephufl. Wan, B. T. chap. It. 
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Cbeese-mongers, as it was called, and was that 
which we told yoa before distingaished the hill of 
the upper city from that of the lowei^ extended as 
far as Siloam ; for that is the name of a fountain 
i^ich hath sweet water in it, and this in great 
plenty also. But on the outsides, these hills are 
fltuTOTinded by deep valleys ; and, by reason of the 
iHiecipices to them belonging on both sides, they 
are every where unpassable. 

** Now, of these three walls, *' continues Jose- 
phus, << the old one was hard to be taken, both by 
reason of the valleys, and of that hill on which it^ 
was built, and which was above them. But, he- 
aides that great advantage, as to the place where 
they were situated, it was also built very strong ; 
because David and Solomon, and the following 
Kings, were very zealous about this work. Now, 
that wall began on the north, at the tower called 
^ Hippicos," and extended as far as the ** Xistus,'* 
a place so called, and then, joining to the council- 
house, ended at the west cloister of the temple* 
But if we go the other way westward, it began at 
the same place, and extended through a place call- 
ed ** Bethso,** to the gate of the Essenes ; and af- 
ter that it went southward, having its bending 
above the fountain Siloam, where it also bends 
again towards the east at Solomon's Pool, and 
reaches as far as a certain place which they called 
** Ophlas," when it was joined to the eastern clois- 
ter of the temple. The second wall took its be- 
ginning from that gate, which they called '< Gen- 
nath," which belonged to the first wall ; it only 
encompassed the northern quarter of the city, and 
reached as far as the tower Antonia. The begin- 
ning of the third wMI waa at Ae tower Hippicus^ 
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whence it reached as fiir as the north quarter «f 
the city and the tower PsephintiB, and dien was 
8o far extended till it came over against the monnp- 
nients of Helena, which Helena was Queen ef 
Adiabene, the daughter of Isates. It then e:a* 
tended fiarther to a great laigth, and passed by th^ 
sepnlchral caverns of the kings, and bent again 9$ 
the tower of the comer, at the monmnent which 
is called the ' Monument of the Fuller, ' and joiii^ 
ed to the old wall at the valley called the ' Valley 
of Cedron.' It was Agrippa who encompassed 
the parts added to the old city with this wall, 
which had been all naked before ; fw as the city 
grew more populous, it gradually crept beyond ita 
old limits, and those parts of it that stood nortbr 
ward of the temple, and joined that hill to the cityi 
made it considerably larger, and occasioned that hill, 
which is called * Bezedia, ' to be inhabited also. It 
lies over against the tower Antonia, but ib divided 
^om it by a deep valley, which was dug on purpose^ 
and that in order to hinder the foundations of th^ 
tower of Antonia from joiaing to this hill, anc). 
thereby affording an opportunity for getting toil 
with ease, and hindering the security that aroaii 
from its superior elevation ; for which reason also 
that depth of the ditch made the elevation of tbt 
to]i^erB more remarkable* This new built part of 
t|ie city was called ' Bezetha' in our languaga, 
which, if interpreted in the Grecian language, may 
be called * the new city. ' Since, ther^ore, its 
inhabitants stood i|i need of a covering, the father 
of the present king, and^ of the same name witJi 
jiin^, Agrippa, began that wall we spoke of; but 
h^ left off buildipg it when he had only laid the 
fpui^dation, out of the fear he was in of Claudiuf 
Csesar, lest he should suspect that so strong a wall 
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^hmhsAt, in order to make some ianovation in 
pablic affinrs; for tbe ciiy could no way have been 
takenr if tbat waU had been finished in the manner 
it was tegun { as its parts were connected toge- 
Aer by stones twenty oabits long, and ten cubits 
biOftd, wbaeh could nev«r have been either easily 
tffedennined by any iron tools, or shaken by- any 
eogiiies. The wall was, however, ten cubits wide^ 
andiit would probably have had a height greater 
tlMui itbat, had not his zeal who began it been hin«« 
4eied fron exerting itself* -After this it was erect-^ 
64- -with 'great diligence by the Jews, as high as 
twenty cnbits, above which it had battlements d 
two.' enbits, and tisrecs of three cubits altitude, 
iMoiiMich timt the entffo altitude extended as fai* 
as Swenty-five cubits. 
.11^ Now tbe towers Aat were upon it were twen* 

2: onbtts in breadth and twenty cubits in height ;. 
ey were square -and solid,- as was th^ wall itself, 
wi ie i eiB the niceness of the joints Bud the beauty 
oil the stones were no way inferior to the holy 
koase itself. Above this solid altitude of the tow-« 
efs^ wfaic^ was twenty cv^its, there were rooms of 
geeat' nMgnificence, imd over them upper rooms, 
and dstems to receive rain-water. They werer 
many in number, and the steps by which you as- 
eesded up to them were every one broad. Of these 
tew«rs then the third wall had ninety, and the 
spaces between them w^e each two hundred cu- 
bits; but in the middle wall were forty towers, 
flid^tiieold wall was parted into sixty, while llie 
WiM^eescnpass of tbo city was thirty-three fur- 
hmgs. Now the third wall was all of it wonder- 
fill ^ yet wnsithe tower I^^epbinus elevated above 
il^at^tlio noftb^west corner,} and there Ti:tns pstch*^' 

VOL. I. z 
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•d, hii OWA tent ; for being tewnlyeiritttritfgb^ ft 

bow affordwi a prospect of Arabia at euii^nmg'y 
tm well 88 i( did of Uie ntmoet UmtB of' tbeH^ 
brew poflseasions al the eea westward. Mat«ov«r, 
it was an octagon, and over i^jainst it was dill 
tower Hippicns; and hard bf two others weie 
erected by King Herod» in the old wall. Theee 
were, for largeness, beanty and strength, beyoitd 
aU that were in the habitable earth ; fer beeides 
the magnanimity of his nature, and his nn^ifr^ 
ceaee towards the city on other occasions, be bi^ 
these after such an extraordinary manner, to gra* 
tify his own private affectiims, and dedicated thiese 
towers to the memory of those -three persone who 
had been the dearest to hkn, and from whom he 
named them. They were his brother, his iriend, and 
his wife* This wife he had slain, oat i^ his love, and 
jealousy ; the other two he lost is war, as they were 
courageously fighting. Hippicos, so named from his 
friend, was square; its length and breadth wm« 
each twenty-five cubits, and its he%ht thnty, and 
it had no vacuity in it. — ^Over tins solid building, 
which was composed of great stones united tog»> 
ther, there was a reservoir twenty cubits d«Bp$ 
^ver which there was a house of two stories, whose 
height was twenty-five cubits, and divided kite se<^ 
leial parts,; over which were battlements of two 
cubits, and turrets all round of three cubits high,' 
insomuch that the entire height added toge^er. 
, amounted to fourscore cubits. The second tower,^ 
which he named from his brother Fhasaeltte, had 
its breadth and its height equal, each of Uiem forty 
cubits ; over which was its solid he^t of fcnty' 
cubits.; over which a dmster went, round about, 
whose height was ten cuUti^ and it was coveted 
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Iroin.eBMiiatbylirnil-workBaiidbdwairkfw Thefn 
was alto boilt ofer tbat olotaler another toww^ 
l>arto4 into magnifieent rooms* and a place for 
hafthiog ; so tbat tbis tower wanted noUiing that 
OHghfe aaake it appear to be a royal palace. It waa 
also adomed wiih batUeaoents and turrets, mora 
than was the forsgoing* and the entire altitude was 
about ninety oubits ; the appearance of it resemt 
Ued the tower of.Pharus, which exhibited a firo 
to sodi as sailed to Alexandria, but was mueh 
lasigerthaaitincoBipass. The third tower was Mari- 
anme, for that was the queen's name ; it was soUd 
as h^ as twenty cubits; its Weadth and its length 
weie tweo^ cubits, and were equal to each other-; 
its upper buildings were more magnificent, md 
bad gfoater yariety than the other towen had ; for 
the king thought it most proper for him to adorn 
ihatwluob was denominated from his wife, better 
than those denominated from men, as those were 
built stronger than this that bore his wife's name. 
The entire height of this tower was fifty cubits. 

^' Now as these towers were so very tall, they 
appeared much taller by the place on whidi they 
stood ; for that very old wall wherein they were^ 
wae built <m a high hill^ and was itself a kind of 
Ovation that was still thirty cubits taller ; OTer 
which were the towers situated, and thereby were 
Udsde much higher to appearance. The largeness 
also of the stones was w<mderfnl ; for they were 
not made of common small stones, nor of suck 
large ones only as men could carry, but they were 
of white marble, cut out of the rock ; each stone 
was.twenty cubits in length, and ten in breadth, 
and fire in depth. They were so exactly united 
to.ona.anoth^y that oaidi tower looked Uko one 
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entire voek of utoiie^ •b gvewiag: aftMnl^ eai 
fifterwards g«I by tbe hands ^tilieBttifieen m^ 
tiieir present shape and eemen ; eo lit^, <er net 
at all, did their joints or oonneation appear. > No w v 
aa lliese to^vers wero themsiBlviM en tfaenonbeide 
•f • the vnXLf the king- bad n palaee inwardlf ^henh 
4o adjoined, whieh exceeds aU aofy ability ta de^ 
acribe it; for it was so verycnrioaSy-as to Wan^nO 
cost or eloU in its eoostmcdony but vtns entinelf 
laaUed-abottt, to the heii^t of thirty enbks, and 
W9A adorned with towers at ecpial'diatiBioei^ moA 
with hi0|^e bed-efaambers, that wonld contain boda 
lor a bondred gnests a-piece, in which tfae<iraiiet^ 
of the'Stooes is not to be expressed; for« largo 
yantity of those that were rare of ibat^kM 
was collected together* Their roofs 'trera also 
wonderful^ both for the l«i4[[th'of tlie beam* and 
the. Bplendoor of 'their ornaments; •tfao'' nnooh 
ber of the reoais was also Tery great, and- the 
•variety of the figures that were abont tiiem^'Waa 
prodigious; their fnmitttre was contf^el^ and4iie 
greatest part of the vessels that were pat in tbem 
were of nHyet and gold. There were, besides, many 
porticoes, one beyond another, round about, and 
in each of these porticoes curious pillars ; yet were 
nil the courts that were exposed to the air ewety^ 
where green. There were, aaoreoyer, se^ral 
groFOS <Mf trees, aad loag walks through them,'wi!lh 
deep canals and cisterns, that in several parts 
were filled with brazen statues, through which the 
water ran ouU . There were wkbal many dove^ 
courts of tame pigeons about the- canals ; but^ hah 
deed, it is not pos«ble to give o complete dc^ 
scription of those palaces ; and the very remem^ 
brance ofthem is a torment to one> as putting on6 
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in niad wkat ▼attly rich bnildings that fire which 
WW kindled by the robben bad consamed. " 

The BmonlderiBg rains of Jerasalem long fe« 
nnined to mark ibe footsteps of. the Almighty's 
wnth ; bat at length the Emperor Adrian erected 
m tower c» part of Mount Sion, to which he gave 
the name of ^Ka Capiu^ina, and the spot of so 
many holy and wonderful occurrences remained 
eonaecrated to pagan idolatry, till Constantino 
again devoted it to the service of the true religion. 
The attempts made by Julian the apostate to re* 
bntld the temple, were all frustrated ; and whether 
by miiade or otherwise, the prophetic cause of de- 
aolation was irreversably fulfilled <m the polluted 
sanctuary. Of the fate which attended Jerusalem 
i^ter it fell into the hands of the Mahometans, we 
have already spoken, and when the crusaders ar- 
rived to attempt its recovery from the infidel, it 
presented the aspect of a Turkisb fortress whidk 
concealed every vestige of former sacredness^ save 
inch as were impressed by nature on the exter- 
nal hills, or by imagination in the hearts of the 
devout spectators. The circumference of the widls 
measured about two miles and a half, * and enclose 
ed within that space the Mounts Moriah, Acra, Be^ 
setha, and Calvary. 

When seen from the Mount of Olives, from 
which it is separated by the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, it presents an inclined plane, and, conse^ 
quently, is on that side greatly exposed to the as- 
saolts of the enemy, who, by intrenching himself 
on the hill, commands the whole of the city. But 
the crusaders were unprovided with the means of 

t Gibbon. 
z2 
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tfidagBiifiuktBi^ of this cifciunstaiioe; Mid WMuatf 
the caliph s lieateoaDt who eommaiided the Iop- 
tress, had employed every precaution > to Bsaist the 
expected attack* The garrison consisted of forty 
thousand men ; and such was the enthwiasBi xm 
the side of the Saracen inhabitants oi the eity^ -that 
no less than twenty thousand of them had obeyed 
the exhortations of their defenders and taken anas 
themselTes. A detMmined spirit of leniMiaiice 
proTailed in -every dass of the people, and their 
confidence was raised to the greatest height, by 
aeeing the store-honeea filled with provisions qfol- 
ficient to protect them for a considerable time from 
want.; while the ramparts and other means of de^ 
fence were every boor improved or incfeased by 
die cantion of Iftikhar. t : . < * 

On the day after their amFal, the ^faiefeiof the 
Chrisdan army took up the positions which they in- 
tended oecnpying with theii; reactive foaoee.^ It 
liad been determined in a eovneil of war^ thaft'the 
city shonld be attacked on the northern and w«fr 
lem sides, and the lines extended from the Grate )of 
St Stephen, to the Tower of David ; the ollieit aides 
of the town being too well defended by the deep 
▼alley of Hinnom, to give a chance of suceesa to 
the besiegers. As soon as this resolutton was 
formed, Godfrey took his station against the west- 
em side of the Tower of David, in which, quarter 
the enemy was expected to make the moat vigor- 
ons resistance. Near him was Connt Raymond 
with his Provincials, the noble Taneied, and two 
Italian Bishops. Robert of Normandy, the Counts 
of Flanders and Brittmiy, were posted near the 
church of St Stephen, and west of them, by the gate 
of the same Saint, Bddwin du Bourg and several 
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Other knigfatB and burons. Raymond shortly after 
changed his position, and placed his camp on the 
Hill of Zion, to the great offence of many of his 
companions who retained their former post. The 
disposition of the troops, howerer, having been 
thus made, the leaders had the discouraging view 
of nearly half the circumference of the city left 
nnencompassed by their army. Their numbers 
amounted to about eighty thousand ; but the half 
'of these was composed of women, or men incapabfe 
'of bearing arms, and many of the rest were un- 
tiTOvided with accoutrements. 

The disputes which had for some time ex- 
isted between the difierent princes of the Sara- 
'cen d3masty, were properly regarded as a most for- 
tunate circumstance for the Christians* At tbB 
time wlientbey anired before Jerusalem, it was 
doubtful whether the Fatimite caliph of Egypt, ^ho 
iixpelled the* children of Ortok from Palestine, 
4iad not a gieater-batred against the Turk^ his- ntf- 
turalally, tiban he had against the Christian, his old 
and inveteiate enemy. On the death of the Eiiiir 
'Ortok, his sons Sockman and Ilgasi succeeded to 
the government; but they had not reigned long, 
HFhen Afdal, the Sultan to Mostaali, Caliph of 
Egypt,' entered Asia with a large army, and ha^ 
iBg besieged and taken Tyre, proceeded - against 
Jerusalem, which he speedily reduced, and forced 
Sookman and Ilgazi into exile. The Emir IMi- 
kar then received the command of the city as the 
'lieutenant of the Caliph-; and the crusaders having 
resisted all offers of an inglorious peace, it was now 
left for him to make the best defence which his 
hastily gathered forces enabled him to offer. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



•UtaS AND CATTUU Or JXEUtAUOC, AMSCOVSIQUSKT SLAUCnV- 
TJK» or TBB SAAACXMS.— tfOnrJUT KLICSXO rUKCX— «AiV# 
*SS BAYTLS or ASCALOX*— FKOMtflOAXU BIl CXUBAAXW 

coDx or I^WI. 



A. D. 1099. JuMB. THBezcttemeiit wiadk the fimfe 
▼lew of the Holy City had occaaionedy was kept «p 
by the intereBt with whieh every hill and mlley im 
ita neigbboorhood was redolent. The bed of di«* 
wild and gloomy Cedron, which was* dry in aiua- 
meT) lay at their feet. In die awful valley of Hin* 
nooi) the flames of the heathen sacrifice sull seeni«> 
ed to rise, and point it ont as the Gehennsy the 
t3rpe of the eternal prison, and above it rose the 
hill of Sion, recalling to their memory all the pnh* 
mises which its King bad made his people of an* 
everlasting trinmph. The Mount of Olives and 
Calvary had lost nothing of their solemn grandenr 
by the lapse of a thousand years. If not still 
marked by the footsteps or the blood of the Son of 
God, they could never be divested of the conse- 
ciution which his presence had bestowed; and over 
them, and over the whole scene on which the pil- 
grims fixed their devout gaze, the ancient glory of 
the land seemed still diffused — dim and shadow- 
like, it IB true, but making them feel, in the depths 
i>f their hearti, that Divinity had once been present 



^et^«s it httd iieTer been od jBoiy otlieir bpot of 
4he uni^rse. 

Four days had scarcely passed, when the impa- 
tience of the anny to eommenee the assiiolt could 
'AO longer be restrained. Besides the influence 
^hich the enthusiastic contemplation of the objects 
Bround them had on their feelings, they were fur- 
ther moved by the affecting spectacle of large 
numbers of Christians who had escaped from Jenfr- 
ealem, and eame tity detail the dreadful -sufiertnge 
"which they had endured under the infidel.' With 
ilie moist earnMt exhortations they besought the 
•crusaders to attack the eneiny immediately; and to 
the prayers of die multitude, a venerable henuit, 
who dwelt on the Mount of Olivesi added his so- 
lemn aasunffice, that they would infallibly* triumph 
motwithstaading then* want* of all the means neceit- 
•sary far an assault on a-strongljF ^fortified town. 
Thns encouraged, on the fifth day from their arrl- 
Tai, they madea'desperate attempt to storm the ram- 
parts. Protected i)y their bucklers, they succeed" 
ed^ by incpedible exertions of strength and oonrage, 
in forcing the outward barrier. But the inner wall 
defied their efforts* The only scaling ladder which 
they possessed, 'served but to ud a few dauntleaa 
aflsm lante to ascend, who instantly perislied by the 
sword- of the Moslem. Courage and enthusiasm 
'were in vain exerted against barriers snrmonntabfo 
only by an army welt fumlshed with the means 
proper for such a warfare ; and the crusaders 
were at length obliged to retire to their camp, de- 
ploring the loss of mimy brare compttiions and the 
'disgrace of a defeat. 

Hitherto they had felt only a holy exultation 
M bebg within view of the sacred dty. Sea- 
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flationi of a £ur different kiad .now. begHPI Iff 
be felt. The repulse they had met with fUed 
them with the most disconragiDg thooghta,. for 
they DOW found the impossibility oi snccaeding 
in taking the city without constructing machinea^ 
and for this purpose they had neither wood nor 
any thing else. The little timber which they ob** 
tained by the destruction of whatever buildiugf lay. 
within their reach, was insuffipient ; and the rocky 
hills around them furnished few or no trees which, 
could be applied to their present service. They 
had the gloomy prospect, therefore, of being oblige 
ed to remain where they were, till either a miracle^ 
or some occurrence almost equally wonderful, should 
aid their arms. 

But it was not their impatience only to entoir 
the Holy City which rendered this ckcomslanoo 
distressing. They had arrived in Palestine when 
the burning heats of summer converted the whole 
land into a desert, drying up every spring and 
brook that watered the valleys, and leaving the 
fainting traveller to perish under the glaring dpvd* 
less sky. The fountain of Siloa afforded tbem.itt 
intervals a scanty supply of water ; but it waa 
iqpeedily exhausted; and the enemy had taken caif 
to prevent their deriving any benefit from the re- 
servoirs in the neighbourhood, by poisoning them 
before their arrival in the country. But no fear 
of poison, or disgust at the most fetid smells, could 
turn them from the precious liquid wherever it was to 
be found. Day after day, and night after night, they 
explored the rocky fastnesses around them ; and 
when water was found, the discoverer was able 
to obtain almost any price for a scanty draught. 
The same anflferings as had be^.ea^riencad.dwf« 
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mgikb Aege of Antioch aigaiii oppressed them* 
The camp resounded with groans and wild suppli- 
cations for rain. But the heavens shone on in 
^eir^erce nncfaangeable brightness, and the air 
heeame thick and heavy with infectious smells 
from the carcasses of the horses and other animals 
dmt were daily perishmg, and putrifying on the 
Iproutad. 

The sight of Jerusalem alone kept the crusaders, 
on ik&a occasion ftdthful to their vows ; and their 
Constancy was rewarded by the arrival of succours, 
brought by a fleet from Genoa, which had enter- 
ed the port of Joppa. Among other stores which 
it brought, were instruments fdr constructing ma- 
chines and engines wanted in the siege, and Ge- 
net^ carpenters and engineers accompanied these 
valuable articles. It was not without some diffi- 
^ty, however, that the stores thus opportunely 
sent were conveyed to the camp. The vessels 
wlilieh brought them were attacked and destroyed 
by the infidel ; and it was only by the valour of a 
detachment of crusaders sent to Joppa for the pur- 
pose, that they were finally rescued from the hands ' 
of the enemy. 

The spirits of the sinking warriors were greatly. 
revived at the view of this timely succour. Timber 
was now the; only thing wanted to enable them to 
phwecute the attack with every hope of success ; 
and it was not long before this was discovered in 
abundance about the heights which rise in the 
woody district of Naplosa. The merit of the im- . 
portant discovery is variously attributed to Tancred 
and a Syrian who attended the Christian forces. 
It seems most probable that the honour belongs to 
both ; dw latter having, perhaps, by his kno wkdge 
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of the country, poiDted the forest out ; and Ae^fbf^' 
mer, in the spirit of enterprise for which he was 
noted, having first led bis detachment to th« spe^ 
and commenced filling the sacks; * 

As soon as a sufficient quantity <of timber 'to 
commence the construction of the machines had 
been- transported to the camp, ei^ery soldier,^ ai^ 
every knight and baron in the army, devoted him^ 
self to some laborious undertaking. * Towers, ^- 
tapultas, battering-rams, and other warlike instm^ 
menta, were quickly constructed, and fitted for the 
purpose of immediate assault. Water was aong^ 
lor at greater distances, and with more resolutiott? 
and* the beasts which had died were stripped <^ 
their skins, which were used to cover the tnachioea^ 
and protect them from the fire with whielithe l>e* 
neged might assail them. < ' * » 

Every ^ort^ in the mean time, was made -by ^k» 
prelates and other ecclesiastics in the 'army,^ to 
unite the chiefs in the closest amity ; unit the HHK 
mit of Mount Olivet again appeared before ' tfaeHi' 
to direct their proceedings by his spiritual ctMMi- 
sels. He exhorted them to imitate the Jew« of 
old, when, by Divine command, they mdircbed roimd' 
Jericho, the walls of which fell at the sound of 
their trumpets. This advice was hearkened to ^^ 
tfnd after a fast of three days, a solemn procession 
took place, commencing from the valley of Reph- 
raim, opposite Mount Calvary, and pausing >on 
Mount Olivet, from the sttmmit 6f which CMet 
ascended into heaven. The most 'striking* tofeeaia 
df bro^erly union were there interchanged beltl^en 
the •chiefs and the r^st of the crusaders ; ibisir 

. * See Tasso's romantic description of this Forest.^ iljer. 
Idb, ». rvm. * • • ' j • 
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Iwoiti ware wwmed by ihe ia^iritiog diaoonrses 
pf the priests ; and they looked towards Jerasalem 
srith feelings of devotion^ which seemed to them a 
certain promise that they would shortly sing their 
songs of triumph within its walls. 

The devotion of the Christians on the elevated 
station which they had chosen, was not unobserv- 
ed by the Saracens ; and they hastened to insult 
them, by exposing crosses on the ramparts, which 
they polluted in every possible way. The zeal of 
Peter the Hermit broke forth at this spectacle, and 
^iSEnaed itself throughout the assembly. His ex« 
hortations were interrupted by the indignant sym- 
pathy of his auditors ; and he swore by their piety 
apd by their arms, that the reign of the infidel was 
acrived at its last hour. ^* The army of the Lord," 
continued he, ** has but to appear, and that vain host 
of the Moslems will be dissipated like a shadow. 
They are nqw full of pride and insolence ; but to- 
aoorrovr they will be flying in terror and confusion, 
and they will be dispersed on Calvary, sinking be- 
fore you like the soldiers at the Sepulchre, who 
dropped theif arms, and were like dead men when 
the earthquake announced the presence of the re- 
airakened God. Yet a little time, and these walls, 
flo limg the defence of the infidel, will protect a 
Quastian people — ^these mosques, which have risen 
OB the ruins of holy edifices, will become temples 
of the living God-*«nd Jerusalem will again hear 
eoly the praises of Jehovah " I The procession, at 
the conclusion of the address, moved on ; and the 
crusaders returned to their camp, where a council 
was held by the chiefe, and the plan of attack im- 
mediately resolved on. 

In the middle of the night Godfrey) Tancred^ 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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mad the two Roberts, began their ezertionebf phi^i- 
ing the immeose wooden towers which ikey had 
caused to be constiiictedy against the parts of the 
city walls where they intended making iheir prin- 
cipal assaolt. The largest of these machines wera 
of the same height as the ramparts, and connsted 
of three floors or stages, the lowest of which wns 
occupied by the migineers who had the charge of 
moyiog the tower according to the command ' of 
the captain ; while the other two were filled with 
the men-at-arms employed in the assault. There 
was a small wooden bridge also affixed to the faigiN 
est part of the machine, and which could be turn* 
ed so as to form a comiection with the ramparts, if 
the besiegers succeeded in repeUing the enemy 
from their defences* It was not without considier- 
able difficulty that all this was effected ; and Ray« 
mond was obliged, b^ore he could approach the 
walls, to fill up the ravine u^ich gaped on the 
southern side of the city, and which he did by offer-* 
ing the reward of a demer to whoever should throw 
three stones into the chasm. * * 

By the fourteenth of July, the preparations for 
renewing the assault were complete ; and early on 
the morning of that day the engagement began, by 
a furious and simultaneous discharge of missiles 
from the moveable towers. Godfrey had, during 
the night, taken his post near the entrance of the 
Valley of JehoBa[^t, and with him fought Bus- 
tache and Baldwin dn Bourg. . The aasanlt con* 
tinned for some time with unabated violence ; and 
the chivalrous chiefs exposed themselves at the 
head of their men, as became their former profes- 
sions of faith, and the enthusiasm which animated 
the Christians in genei^. But the rssolution of 



tiM eiiemy^ and the cantioii with which he had 
aaade his pro(MratioM» seemed to render him proof 
against the sacred fary of the faithfdl. The boil- 
ing oil which was runed down upon the assail* 
«nts» defied their attempts to approach the walls, 
even under the protection of their serried shields]; 
aad the Greek fire which was hurled without 
oeasing agunst the wooden citadels, speedily re« 
dnced that of Rajrmood and other inferior ma« 
dunes to min. 

The doabtfal fate which thus, for a second time, 
han^ over the crasadera in then* assault of the 
Holy City, filled them with apprehension. Their 
eouiage was on the point of yielding to despair ; 
and after a strife of twelve hours, they were ob- 
1^^ to return to their camp, many of them, among 
whom were Robert of Normandy, and the Count 
of Flanden» mounilully exclaiming, that the Lord 
judged them unworthy of worshipping at his holy 
sepulchre. * 

With the return of day, the besiegers recorered 
somewhat of their hope and confidence. The con- 
ffict was commenced with equal bravery, on both 
sides> as on the preceding day. The Christians 
flung their javelins, and masses of heavy stones, 
with such incessant activity, that they would have 
quickly forced the enemy from the ramparts, but 
for the destructive effects of the Greek fire upon 
their machines* They had succeeded for some 
time in extinguishing it by vinegar; but this 
only means of safety was now exhausted, and they 
saw their lofty and heavy towers falling beneath 
the 4ameSt and crushing many of their bravest 

• Guibsrt. 
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wurion midter diar niliiB. But notwMilMl^^g 
the discoaragiBg asJMct which flffidn were tgaia 
awmiiiog, they found leirare for sporiiog with the 
feelinga of humanity. Two nmgicisDB were «n^ 
gi^ed on the walls of the city iii exhorting ^ 
Saracens to persevere, and in |Nromimng them etfr- 
tarn ud from the potency of tbdbr art. These wem 
fertonate enough to die by the weapons of the as*- 
saihmts, without &lling ihto their haadtf. But tw« 
other magicians, who were endeaTOuring to steal 
dieir way from Ascalon to Jentstdim; were not so* 
happy. One of them was accordingly btttcb^red 
by those who took hid ; and the otmr WAs fta«e& 
into a machine, and fired iinom it into ihe dity. 

The eonfiict contmned for seveb hours ; but the 
Christians saw so little hope of success, that thejr 
were beginning again to eicldm, that thete M&xm 
rendered them unwordiy in the sight of the LoM^ 
to obtain possession of the Hdy City. But jttfl$ 
as these discouraging thoughts were becoming pfi^ 
Talent through the army, the pidos Godfrey, who 
had been performing prodigies of mlour, sudden- 
ly saw standing on the Mount of Olives, a knight 
€Mf celestial mien, who, shaking his refulgent shieldi 
summoned the retreating believers to resume the 
assault. * In an instant a fresh spirit of devotion 
and courage appeared in the camp. The women 
refreshed the wearied warriors with food and wine, 
and exhorted them to fight with more boldness for 
the sacred prize. 

Under the protection of Saint Geoige, they 
rushed to the walls with a predpitation that prov- 
ed their confidence in the strength of his unoon- 

♦ WUliam of Tyre. 
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ipieniUe «mi« Both Godirof oad' Rftya^ond bad 
placed their towers bo Dear the ramparts, that 
they ooald reach the enemy with their lances ; and 
the bridges with which the machines were provid- 
ed were soon fixed to the fortifications. To in-^ 
crease the confusion of the besieged, the straw and 
wool with which ^e walls had been protected wave 
set fire to ; and thinking all was lost, many of them 
retreated before the knees of the assailaata. 

The advanti^ thus gained was pursaed with 
«nabated strength ; and in a short time two bro- 
tiierB, Rudolph and Engelbert, stood upon the ram** 
parts. Godfrey, his brother Eustache, Robert of 
Normandy, Bfddwin du Bourg, and some other 
knights, immediately followed. These were speedi- 
ly joined by more, among whom was Tancred, who 
forced their way through breaches in the walls 4 
and Godfrey, hastening to the gate of Saint Stephen, 
admitted whole crowds of rejoicing warriors. The 
streets of Jerusatem, thronged with the conquer- 
ors, beheld the Moslems flying on all sides in de- 
spair ; and the triumphant war-cry, " 'Tis the will 
of God ! 'tis the will of God ! " was echoed from 
every quarter of the Holy City. This memorable 
victory was achieved at three o'clock. on a Friday, 
the same hour and day of the week, says Ray- 
mond, as those in which Christ suffered. 

We should scarcely believe the record which 
history has left of the barbarities perpetrated by 
the conquerors on this occasion, did we not re- 
member, that they believed they were honouring 
God by their bloody sacrifices. Thousands have 
fiillen victims to the same monstrous error, when 
those who harboured it were, in all other re- 
spects, in their right senses, and had nothing to 

2 a2 
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htsBt iimt blood, or mnr their hnnifliilly. It it 
not 80 awpmiii^, therefore, as at first e^lit it 
may seem, that the cmsaders, accnstomed to sights 
of blood, and raging from the madness of eonflicty 
Bfaoitkl have given themselves to the work of ehmgh- 
ter, or that they should not hare spared, in th'6 
moment of trimnph, the wretched beings whom 
they hated both for their faith and their opposition. 
It is a melancholy thing, that we can only find an 
apology for the detestable barbarities of these reli- 
gions warriors in the more detestable atrocities of 
the supposed defenders of religion : bat so it Is ; 
and if we wanted any argvraent to prove that 4 
divine ftdch, corrupted by human inventions, ctesea 
to hafe any divine influence, we have it in these 
sanguinary exhibitions, and in the martyrdoms 
which followed a few centuries after; for in all ln« 
fitances in which blood is shed, or any cruelty per- 
petrated, under the pretence of aidmg the progress 
of Christianity, it is not what God haS' givei^ but 
what human invention has added to the system 
that men seek to defend. 

For a short time the vanquished Saracens found 
shelter in their public buildings and mosques ; bttt, 
pursued by their conquerors, they fell an instant 
sacrifice to th«r fury. In the mosque of Omar, 
the slaughter was so great, that the reins of the 
horses were bathed m blood. * At length, the 
minds of the cmsaders were forcibly reminded of 
the nature of their victory ; and their thirst fo^ 
blood gave way to an eager desire to worship Ae 
Saviour in this his city of snflEering and triumph. 
The Hermit Peter appeared amidst a crowd of de- 

• Bsymond d* Agihs. 
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TOQt ffJSkfweh ; and at the sight of the great 
preacher of Jemaalein's deliverance, the hearts of 
utt present were melted with gratitiidey yeneralioii 
and piety. His fraOty at Antioch had heen loDg 
fbrgotten. He had since that time manifested all 
his original boldness and patience of snfltBring ; and 
he BOW stood among the thousands whom he had 
incited to undertake that mighty enterprise, as one 
who had been indeed inspired by God, and inyest- 
ed with divine authority, to lead the mighty host of 
belteying warriors to the conquest^of the Holy 
City. The Christian inhabitants, who had long 
Mghed almost hoplessly for relief from the Moslon 
ydce, could not sufficiently eccpress thrir joy ttt 
behdding the man to whom they owed their pre- 
(lent triumph, and their expectation of future li* 
betty ; and they pressed around him, like ddldreit 
about a lather, whom they had %ng looked for to 
free them £rom the trouUes and calamity endured 
ill his absence. 

By this time ihe day grew near its dos^. The 
devout Godfrey had already been at the sepulchre 
of our Saviour ; and, attended only by three of 
his followers, had confessed his sins, and wept in 
bitter penitence on the sacred spot. The same 
feeling of devotion soon diffused itself through Ae 
numerous ranks of the army ; and the fierce shouts 
and raging triumph of the conquerors were chan- 
ged into an expression of the most humble ac- 
knowledgment of past gmlt, and of gratitude kfr 
being admitted to worship the crucified Author of 
their redemption in his own Holy City. But 
these emotions <€Bly contmued during the dark- 
ness and solemnity of night. With the return of 
day, the passions which had instigated their first 
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bttimroufl lue of victory recorered ihmr stt^ngdi^ 
and tbe blood of the Suracens again flowed in tor* 
rentf • Those whom the glutted sword spared were 
destroyed by other means ; some being precipitated 
from the roofs of houses into the streets ; others 
were beheaded ; and many were exposed to a slow 
fire, satisfying, by the extremity of their tortures, 
the zeal of their conquerors for the glory of their 
faith. Through the streets and open places of the 
city, were everywhere to be seen heaps of hands 
and feet mixed with the heads of the slaughtered 
Moslems ; and no part of the town was without 
some huge pile of mangled corpses^ or left un- 
washed by rivers of blood. 

For nearly a week did the carnage continue, 
with hardly any intermission ; the spoil which was 
discovered in the mosques and other public build* 
ings satisfying the rapacity of the Christians, as 
the slaughter of the infidel did their thirst for ven- 
geance. So great was the booty which Tand^d 
found in the temple of Solomon, or rather the 
mosque built on its site, that it required two days 
to carry it away. The eyes of the conquerors 
were also charmed with the sight of the Cross, 
declared to be the very one on which- our Sa- 
viour suffered ; and the contemplation of this holy 
relic was amply sufficient, in their minds, to justify 
the ardour with which they turned themselves from 
the slaughter of the Moslems to that of the Jews, 
who either perished beneath the sword, or in the 
conflagration of their synagogue, in which they 
had in. vain sought for shelter. 

When the work of destruction ivas complete, 
the chiefs of the army ordered that the city should 
be cleansed, as the' blood and putrifying carcasses 
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of the enemy were beginning to fill Ae air with 
pestilence* When this was done, and the din* 
sion of the spoil concludedy the thoughts of the 
conqaerore were anxiously directed to the future 
disposition of their new possessions. Every sol- 
dier had been permitted to claim as his own, the 
house, or whatever it might be, against which, on 
first entering the city, he had fixed his shield, 
spear, or other token of his success. Had this 
regulation been as strictly observed in regard to 
the capture of prisoners, many hundreds of miser- 
able creatures would have been spared from de- 
struction. The brave and merciful Tancred, who, 
of ^ all the leaders of this crusade, deserves to be 
most honoured by posterity, had promised protec- 
tion to the Saracens whom he found in the mosque 
of Omar ; but they were put to death, in spite of his 
entreaties to the contrary. Eaymond also, it may 
be here mentioned, gave a similar promise to those 
whom he captured in the Tower of David, and 
succeeded in keeping bis word ; but the glory dP 
tiie action has been rendered doubtful by the ac- 
cusation, that he was corrupted by avarice, a large 
sum of money having been paid him to allow of 
their escape. * 

From the general performance of devotion at 
the sepulchre, the confession of uns, and other acts 
of religious duty, which, together with much feast- 
ing, occupied the Christians for seven days, they 
turned to consider the importajbt subject of elect- 
ing a ruler. On the eighth day, therefore, from 
the capture of the city, the chiefs assembled ; and 
having invoked the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 

* Albert Aquensis. 
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a coundlt composed of ten> proceeded lo iaqiiif^ 
into the merits of the sereral nobles who migb( 
aspire to the honour. Many and different were 
the feelings which agitated the leaders on this ao^ 
lemn occasion. Some were filled with ambition ; 
and having left Europe only from motives of pri- 
Tate aggrandisementy anxiously expected the re* 
suit of a deliberation which would so materialljr 
affect their interest. Others^ satisfied with the 
spoil they had already obtained, looked with less 
anxiety for a decision which they had no hopes of 
finding in their favour; and some were moved 
with the most "pious zeal for the future glory and 
security of the sacred territory. At first it waa 
contended, that a Patriarch ought to be elected 
prior to the choice of the temporal prince, and 
that the latter should be appointed by the sacred 
potentate. Dreams and visions were related to 
induce the council to proceed in this manner ; but 
they had sufficient good sense to discover the 
impostures which had been practised, and de- 
termined to be influenced by no other reasona 
than those which might be afforded by the un- 
doubted personal merits of the candidates. In 
order to discover the character of the several 
nobles in the army with certainty, they exa- 
mined their domestics, and all persons connected 
with them, in the strictest manner ; binding them, 
on oath, to reveal whatever, whether good or 
bad, they might know of the chiefs in question. 
Many of those who had before thought to stand 
well with the assembly, saw their hopes suddenly 
blasted by this method of procedure ; and othen 
were equally raised in the estimation of their com- 
panions. Among the answers which the servants 
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iMdlbUoirera of Godirey gave respebtliig the cha- 
t«cter of their master, was the singular coiiiPessiody 
that he was guilty of too long and strict an at- 
tendance' on the ceremoniciB of the church I that 
he would linger after the service was over, to ask 
questions of the priests about every picture and 
inkage on which he set his eyes, and by that means 
wearied his attendants ; and what was worse, often 
•offered their dinner to get cold, and so become 
bad and tasteleefs. * 

The worth atid piety of a man against whom 
no worse accusation could be brought than his too 
strict attention to the duties of his religion, were 
8t once apparent to the chiefs who sat hn judg- 
ment upon his character. But the valour and 
noble conduct of Godfrey had already obtained 
him the respect and admiration of his comrades ; 
and, with the universal consent of the assembly, 
and, as it seemed to them, according to the will 
of God, he was proclaimed prince, and leader of 
the Christians. - Immediately after his election, he 
was borne, with hymns and other expressions of 
joy, to the holy sepulchre, f Endeavours had 
been made to place Raymond, the Count of Tou- 
louse, on the throne ; but he was accused of too 
mnch ambition ; and the accusation, it is probable, 
prevented his obtaining the high dignity to which, 
it is said, on the one hand, he must ardently a- 
spired, while, on the other, it is asserted that it 
was offered him, but rejected with many demon- 
strations of humility. The Count of Flanders is 
also said to have refused the crown of Jerusalem, 
confessing his yearning desire to reviut his native 
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country ; snd*the brave adTenturooB flcm of the 
Korman conqueror preferred, says the historian, 
nUher to obey quiet and doth in Normandyy than 
to fight for the King of Kmge in the Holy City. * 
It seems less likely, however, that Robert declined 
tbe^hononr for the reasons here alleged, fAisa that 
his unsettled disposition shrunk fiom the tadcs 
which the new government would have imposed 
upon him ; not those of war, hot of peace, for, 
so for as bravery was concerned, he was a knight 
without reproach. There was but one other of 
the chiefs, therefore, who conld compete l^with 
Godfrey in fitness for the important post of com- 
mander of the fiedthfol, and that was Tancred. 
But the disinterested character of that excellent 
man made him turn with repugnance from receiv- 
ing any honour or advantage which might be le- 
giuded as a payment for the exercise of his pure 
and chivalrous virtues. He fought becanse he 
believed that he could greatly assist the cause of 
truth by the strength of his arm ; and on every 
occasion in which either his fidelity or disinterest- 
edness was put to the proof, we find him sacri- 
ficing all things to the holy cause for which he 
struggled. 

Godfrey was thus chosen prince of Jerusalem, 
both on account of his own virtues, and from the 
disinclination of other noblemen, similariy endow- 
ed, to accept the office. At the sepulchre of the 
Saviour he manifested his possession of at least 
<me of the graces which were to be looked for in 
the ruler of so holy a kingdom. His humility 
was deep, and, frrom the actions of his life, there is 
every reason to believe that it was sincere. When 

* BrompUm. 
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his eompaaioBfr offered him a diadem he refused ie» 
dedaring that he would ne?er receive a crown of 
gold in the city, whefe the Saviour of the world 
had worn a crown of thorns. In the same man- 
ner he rejected the title of king, desiring to be 
enly styled the Defender and Saren of the Hol^ Se- 
pulchre. Having thus demonstrated the' purity of 
his intentions, in allowing himself to be appointecf 
to the high station he was about to occupy, he 
took a solemn oath to protect and execute with 
fidelity the laws of truth and justice. 

William of Tyre, himself bh Ecclesiastic, has 
left a melancholy picture of the principal prelates 
who were at this time in the army of the crusa- 
ders. Some of them were infamous for the most 
licentious lives ; otbera for their avarice ; and all 
for the ambition and craft with which they sought 
their private advancement. But it was from a- 
mong men Bke tl^ese that a bishop was to be se- 
lected to govern the Christians of Jerusalem ; and 
Arnold, a man degraded by many of the worst 
vices, attained that conspicuous station in the 
city. His disposition was soon made apparent, 
by his haughty demand that Tancred should re- 
store the booty which he had taken in the Mosque 
of Omar, as belongmg of rig^t to the church. 
After declaring the injustice of the pretension, the 
noble warrior yielded to the order of a council of 
chiefs, and paid a considerable sum as the tithe of 
tiis just possession. Thi^ affair having been settled, 
the new bishop commenced his work of purifying 
t^ Holy City from the profanations of its late 
masters. Godfrey appointed twenty ministers to 
perform the divine services in the church of the 
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Sepulchre, and gave other proofs of his conscien- 
tious desire to preserve the peace and sanctity of 
his new dominions. 

But before he could arrange his measures for 
the future government of the Holy State, he was 
called to provide for its defence against a near and 
powerful enemy. The fall of Jerusalem had in- 
duced the different Mahometan princes to forget 
their private animosities, and unite for the protec- 
tion of their common faith. In less than a fort- 
night from the capture of the city, the Vizier of 
Egypt was advancing at the head of a numerous 
army, to attempt its recovery. Tancred, Eustache 
of Boulogne, and Robert of Flanders having made 
themselves acquainted with the number of the 
enemy's forces, returned in haste to rouse their 
brethren to prepare immediately for battle. The 
most fearless resolution reigned among the Chris- 
tians. Their confidence in the miraculous aid of 
Heaven was still unshaken ; and having passed the 
night in prayer, they set forth, with Godfrey at 
their head, with the cheerfulness of men secure of 
triumph. 

From some prisoners whom they took during 
their march, they learnt that the Vizier was en- 
camped on the plains of Ascalon, whither they 
directed their route, with the same demonstrations 
of faith and enthusiasm, as they had shown in 
setting forth. When they arrived on the bank of 
the brook Soreck, numbers of mules, buffaloes, 
and asses, were seen laden with stores belonging 
to the enemy ; but Godfrey and the Patriarch for- 
bade their being touched, lest the delay might be 
fatal to the success which they anticipated in a 
speedy battle. On approaching the scene of con- 
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test, the southern extremity of the wide-stretchingp 
plain appeared covered with the troops of Egypt 
But the Christians continued to advance with un- 
daunted courage, and, by their stern and resolute 
composure, threw terror into the ranks of the 
Moslem. 

Immediately on descending into the plain, God- 
frey took up his position with two thousand 
knights, and three thousand foot soldiers, against 
the town of Ascalon, and Raymond occupied the 
richly planted orchards which lay between the 
city and the sea, so as to hinder its communication 
with the Egyptian fleet. Tancred, Robert of 
Normandy, and the Count of Flandera, command- 
ed the forces directed against the right wing and 
centre of the hostile army. The conflict began 
with a discharge of darts from the Christian in- 
fantry, while the cavalry drove with impetuous 
bravery against the ranks of the enemy. Their 
assault was met by a fierce band of Ethiopians, 
and the flower of the Moslem forces ; but these 
were quickly thrown into confusion, and their 
flight became general. Those of the Moslems 
who fled not at the first signs of the panic, re- 
mained fixed in terror on the field, and were 
hewn down by thousands under the swords and 
lances of the victors. Such was the consternation of 
those who thought to find shelter in the city, that 
two thousand were crushed to death in the furious 
rush which was made towards the gates ; while the 
^Vizier, giving up all for lost, is said to have cursed 
Jerusalem, as the source of all the misfortunes 
sufllered by himself and his brethren. His flight 
to Egypt left Ascalon and its unprotected inha- 
bitants to the power of the Christians ; but after a 
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short e^preasion of joy at the rictory' diey bad 
gained^ the army had to lament the ^acard w\dA 
aroae between (jrodfrey and Raymond, and wMdL 
direatened to undo all the advantages gained by 
Aeir bravery. The spoil which bad been found ^ 
the enemy's camp was immense ; but the sbai^ bt 
booty of this kind was not sufficient to satisfy th^ 
more ambitions of the Christian knights ; and tb^ 
CpoHt of Tholonse, having summoned the city $o 
surrender to his forces, claimed it as his own poa- 
session. The King of Jeruaidem rejeoted this 
daim with indignation ; but Raymond having fSor 
rected the inh^itants to yield to no one but mm- 
aeif, and immediately withdrawing the part of ^e 
army under hb command, Godfrey was obliged to 
retire lil^ewise, leaving a ci^y only fai^lf subdued, 
which beloqged to his smidl territory by every 
right of conquest, ludd even feudal law. Tb^ 
quarrel between the chiefs was renewed a few 
days after, and they were proceeding to deteripine 
Aeir claims by force of arms ; but their good sense 
and feeling prevailed over their ambition ; and they 
embraced each other, with many assurances of af- 
fection, in the sight of the whole army. 

Tl^e return of the victorious troops to JerusaleQi 
was bailed with the most triumphant exclamations* 
The only doubt or anxipty which had prevailed a- 
mong the Christians, after the conquest of the Holy 
City, arose from the long threatened approach of 
the army of Egypt. This source of uneasiness W9b 
now entirely destroyed. The power of the Mos- 
lem was so broken, that np present danger coujkl be 
apprehended from his arms ; and as the sword and 
standard of th^ Vizier were displayed before the 
devout worshippers in the church oi the Sepulchre, 
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tfae^ lifted np Ifaeir voices in eongB isi pvuse «ad 
liiaiikBgiviag, for the glorfom rielosy which had 
been given in anewer to the prafen of ^e MdiM. 

With the haltle of Ascalon, the first Crusade) as 
ft imlitaiy expedition, was condnded ; and aeveial 
of the most noble of the Chiistian wanrietB pre- 
pared to reftnm to their native oountrf. AinoDg 
these was Robert of Normandy, whose ea)amko«B 
and Kcen^otts life was termkwted in Cardiff Castte, 
where, after having loet his dnchjr, he was eon- 
fined for twenty-eight years by his ambitioos bro- 
llier HMiry I. 

Peter the Hermit, was also another of the 4^ 
tingnished actors In these great events, who left 
the scene of their exertions for Europe. In his 
pasmge across the sea, a fiolait storm threatened 
him and his compaidons with instant death. In 
the extremity, he made a vow to build a monas- 
tery if he should be permitted^ to arrive sale on 
Aon. His prayer being granted, he founded an 
abbey at Huy, on the right bank of the ft«er 
Mease, and there terminated one of the meet sin- 
gular and adventurous of human lives. * The 
character of this extramdinary man has been al* 
read^ suffieieiitly delineated. Of all who engaged 
in the conquest of the Holy Land, he seems, not- 
withstanding his oceasiond frailty, to have been 
the most sincere and die most devoted in his mi- 
thusiasm. Situated as he was in eu^y lifo, and 
when he commenced his remaiicable project, he 
could have had no motives but such as sprung 
irom his deep religious' temperament, to deny him- 
self and become a wmiderer ; and if it should seem 

* Oultrenuun. 
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scarcely credible that a man of his disposition, and 
with so many opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self, should forsake the world and the enticements 
of pleasure and ambition for the exercise of prayer 
and penitence, the wonder will be lessened when 
it is considered, that the afflictions which he had 
8u£fered were of a kind not unlikely to produce 
this effect upon his feelings ; that in the age in 
which he lived, solitude and meditation were the 
remedies most commonly sought for imder the 
pressure of distress ; and that Peter, both from 
his naturally thoughtful disposition, and the studious 
habits he had acquired in his youth, was well pre- 
pared for passing his time in retirement. 

But the effects of solitude, so constant and en- 
tire as that to which he devoted himself, are sel- 
dom a calm and temperate seriousness of mind, or 
the happy and healthful thoughts which succeed to 
melancholy, when subdued by the active duties of 
life, rather than softened by indulgence. With 
men, at least of the Hermit's bold and ardent 
mind, this is rarely to be looked for ;. and it is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that visions and 
trances of inspiration should have succeeded to his 
long melancholy, and his lone and nightly vigils. 

The supposition that he was employed by the 
Pope in forming a scheme to support his authority, 
is rendered highly improbable, by the ardent and 
imaginative disposition of his mind; politicians 
never employing enthusiasts as allies, but only as 
instruments. If ever any such connection, there- 
fore, did exist between Peter and the Pontiff, it is 
probable that it originated in the sincerity and un- 
deviating devotion which marked the Hermit's cha- 
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racter : Bat that he was a mere creature of the 
Pope's, as Fuller and some others would have it, 
there is no just or sufficient reason to believe. It 
ought to be remembered, also, as a further argu- 
ment in his favour, and one which, considering the 
men with whom he was associated, carries no little 
weight with it, that he forced himself into none 
of the rich benefices, which he might have reason- 
ably claimed as so renowned a servant of the 
church ; that he is not accused of the infamous vices 
which so generally disgraced the ecclesiastics who 
accompanied the crusaders ; and that his life was 
terminated in a monastery founded by himself, in 
the churchyard of which he directed his remains 
to be deposited with the humility of a primitive 
Christian. We must not jud&:e of Peter's charac- 
ter by the roles of modem opmion ; and if we trans- 
port ourselves back to the age iii which he lived, 
his extraordinary career is far more fitted to gain 
upon our regard than awaken our scepticism. 

Raymond, Count of Tholouse, had sworn never 
to return from the East ; but bade adieu to the 
Holy City, to receive from the Emperor the prin- . 
cipality of Laodicea. Eustache, the brother of 
Godfrey, also, refused to remain with his noble re- 
lative, and died in his native country. Several 
brave knights accompanied these distinguished 
captains ; and the new king of Jerusalem was at 
last deserted by all his companions, except the 
generous and faithful-hearted Tancred, who con- 
tinued to defend, with a little force of three hun- 
dred knights and two thousand foot-soldiers, the 
sacred territory. 

The institution of the celebrated code of laws, 
termed the Assise of Jerusalem, is supposed to 



hftrTfi tekea place jiboat thni time. Muiy donbts 
h&vo b«eo started as to the degree of praise pre- 
cisely due te Godfrey for so complete a system of 
jarispradeiice^ according te the politics of the age* 
But the groondweric of the .constitntioiia was mt* 
qneelioaably his, and manifests a wisdom and con- 
aideiat i on in the amthor, whicii entitle him te the 
nspect of posterity. According to tmdildon, he 
assembled several persons, reputed for knowledge 
and understanding, ont of each difision of the ar- 
my, and endeaTowred to gain from them clear in- 
formatioii respecting the mstitotions of their re- 
qiectiTe coontries. Hanring fnlly reflected upon the 
8ab|ecty he a<companse<f a solemn procession to 
Jenchor and on hisretum proclaimed the e^blieh- 
ment of his new kvro* 

According to the system e^ goremment t^ns in- 
stitated for die people of the floly City, the 
long was the temporal head of the constitation ;. bnl 
he was to acknowledge the snpreme antfiority 
of God, as King of Kings^ by offering up his 
crow»at the Sepnlchre on the day of his cOrona- 
tioB* He was t» hare fomr principal ofi&eers m 
his palace,,a seneschal, constable, marshal'and cham- 
berlain* The second great andiority in the king- 
dom was the Conrt of Barons. 0?er this augost 
assembly the king was to preside in person^ or, in 
his absence, one of the most powerfdl princes, 
aosong whom are named the I^ce of Galilee^ 
the Lord of Sidon and Ceesarea, and the Counts of 
Jafia and Tripoli* This/ court, which every noble 
was bound to attend who held lands in fief of the 
crown, determined upon all the most important af- 
fairs of the state> and was the supreme court of 
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jadicatnre, which decided whatever questions might 
arise respecting inheiitancy or other suhjects con- 
nected with feudal institntions. 

The intimate connection .between lord and rtu^ 
sal is strongly insisted upon throughout the Assises. 
There was to be but one faith, one will between 
them, and they were to defend each other on every 
occasion of peril or difficulty. No barony could 
be held without its possessor providifig a certain 
number of men-at-arms for the defence of the 
state. In the account given of the numbers re- 
quired from the several baronies into which the 
new territory was divided, we find, that Jerusa- 
lem was obliged to send 328 knights ; Acre 329 ; 
the Archbishop of Nazareth 6 ; the Bishop of Saint 
George's 10 ; and so on. 

Besides the Court of Barons, a second tribunal is 
also mentioned as having been instituted by God- 
frey, and the purpose of which was to provide for 
the fair and equable judgment of the burgesses, or 
of affiurs between individuals of that rank, by per- 
sons of the same degree. As another instance of 
the liberality which prevailed in this famous <*.ode, 
we may remark the toleration which secured the 
safety of the Syrian Christians from the haughty 
ambition of the Latin clei^y. In order to protect 
them with the more certainty, Godfrey instituted a 
court, of which all the members were to be Sjrrians, 
whose original prejudices and opinions were thus 
no longer made a bar to their being ruled with jus- 
tice. But there is still a melancholy proof of the 
darkness which overspread the mind of the Chris- 
tian legislator, as to the true principles of justice, 
and of the religion he professed. The large num- 
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